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THE ingratitude of kings and the ingratitude of democracies have 
often supplied the text of historic or political sermons: the ingrati- 
tude of readers and spectators, from Shakespeare’s day to our own, 
is at least as notable and memorable. A man who has amused our 
leisure, relieved our weariness, delighted our fancy, enthralled our 
attention, refreshed our sympathies, cannot claim a place of equal 
honour in our grateful estimation with the dullest or the most per- 
verse of historians who ever falsified or stupefied history, of meta- 
physicians who ever “darkened counsel” and wasted time and 
wearied attention by the profitless lucubrations of pseudosophy. To 
create is nothing: to comment is much. The commentary may be 
utterly hollow and rotten, the creation thoroughly solid and alive: 
the one is nothing less than criticism, the other nothing more than 
fiction. ‘Un ane qui ressemble 4 monsieur Nisard”’ takes preced- 
ence, in the judgment of his kind, of the men on whose works, 
inventive or creative, it is the business of a Nisard to pass judgment 
and to bray. 

Some few students, whose levity or perversity is duly derided and 
deplored by the Nisards of our time, are of opinion that the age of 
Shakespeare is well worth studying even in the minor productions of 
his day and the humblest professors of hisart. And, far as the modern 
novel at its best is beneath the higher-level of the stage in the time of 
Shakespeare, it must be admitted that the appeal to general imagi- 
nation or to general sympathy, which then was made only by the 
dramatist, is now made only by the novelist. Middleton, Heywood, 
and Rowley would now have to undertake the parts so excellently 
played by Collins, by Trollope, and by Reade. Culture, in their 
days, was pleased to ignore the drama with a scorn as academic—in 
Mr. Carlyle’s picturesque and fortunate phrase, as “ high-sniffing 
a contempt—as it now can pretend to feel for the novel. And yet 
the name of Shakespeare is now more widely known than the name 
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of Puttenham. And though Dickens was not a Shakespeare, and 

though Collins was not a Dickens, it is permissible to anticipate 

that their names and their works will be familiar to genera- 

tions unacquainted with the existence and unaware of the 
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critics. To have written Basi/, though Basil is by no manner 
of means an impeccable work of imperishable art, is some- 
thing more than to have demonstrated what needs no demon- 
stration—that a writer must do better than this if he wishes to 
achieve a serious or a memorable success. But, violent and unlovely 
and unlikely as it is, this early story had in it something more than 
promise—the evidence of original and noticeable power to constrain 
and retain attention of a more serious and perhaps a more reasonable 
kind than can be evoked by many later and more ambitious or pre- 
tentious appeals to the same or a similar source of interest. The 
horrible heroine, beast as she is, is a credible and conceivable beast ; 
and her hapless young husband is a rather pathetic if arather incredible 
figure. But the vindictive paramour is somewhat too much of a 
stage property; and the book would hardly be remembered for 
better or for worse if the author had not in his future stories excelled 
its merits and eschewed its faults. Nor would J/ide and Seek, 
though a most ingenious and amusing story, have had much chance 
of a life as long as it deserves if it had been the best that its teller 
had to tell. But in The Dead Secret Wilkie Collins made his 
mark for the first time as a writer who could do something that no 
one else could—and something well worth doing. ‘The skill of the 
plot, the construction, and the narrative, whatever such skill may be 
worth, was far beyond the reach of any contemporary, however far 
above him in the loftier and clearer qualities of genius. Dickens 
never wrote and Thackeray never tried to write a story so excellent 
in construction and so persistent in its hold on the reader’s curiosity 
—a curiosity amounting, in the case of its younger and more im- 
pressible readers, to absolute anxiety. But, good as it is, this book 
is the first among many examples of the too undeniable and charac- 
teristic fact that the remarkable genius of its author for invention 
and construction and composition of incidents and effects was limited 
by an incapacity and dependent on a condition which cannot but be 
regarded as seriously impairing his claims to consideration as an 
artist or a student. He could not, as a rule, get forward at all 
without the help of some physical or moral infirmity in some one of 
the leading agents or patients of the story. Neither The Dead 
Secret nor The Woman in White could have run its course for a 
single volume if Sarah Leeson or Anne Catherick had been sound 
in mind—not abnormally and constitutionally deficient in nerve and 
brain. And the suggested or implied suffering of such poor innocent 
wretches, the martyrdom of perpetual terror and agony inflicted on 
the shattered nerves or the shaken brain of a woman or a girl, is 
surely a cruel and a painful mainspring for a story or a plot. 
Again, if the hero in this story and the heroine in another had not 
been blind, there could have been no story at all. It is in every 


eclipse of their most shining, most scornful, and most superior 
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case a wonderfully ingenious and interesting story that we enjoy ; 
but the ungrateful reader cannot avoid the reflection that there is 
something unlovely as well as artificial in the condition of its exist- 
ence. Madge Wildfire is no more the central and indispensable 
mainspring—the ‘“cheville ouvriére ”—of The Heart of Midlothian 
than Ophelia is of Hamlet: their insanity is an important but 
subordinate point in the working of the story, most skilfully and 
superbly wrought into the texture of its composition ; but in neither 
case is the story made to depend for its very existence on this 
insanity. 

But from first to last, if allowance be duly made for occasional 
lapses, it will be admitted that Wilkie Collins was in his way a 
genuine artist. asi/, with all ‘its violence and crudity, has some- 
thing of sustained theugh not elevated interest; whereas the most 
successful imitation ever attempted of its author’s method has nothing 
in it whatever beyond one certainly most ingenious idea—that a 
blind man should by accident be the only witness (if witness he can 


be called) of a murder ; 


; the rest of the story being but vehement 


oD 

commonplace, of the spasmodically torpid kind—electrified stu- 
pidity, if the phrase may be allowed to pass. All the works of Wilkie 
Collins which we remember with pleasure are works of art as true 
as his godfather’s pictures, and in their own line as complete. His 
excellent sense, his perfect self-command, his modest devotion to his 
art, are qualities not more praiseworthy than they are obvious. And 
if it were but for their rarity they should command no less attention 
than respect. His most illustrious friend and contemporary did not 
always show himself at once so loyal and so rational in observance of 
intellectual or esthetic propriety. Collins never ventured to fling 
down among his readers so shapeless or misshapen a piece of work, 
though doubtless he could not furnish them with a piece of work so 
splendid and so excellent in parts and sections, as Little Dorrit. 
Dickens, with his usual straightforward dexterity, laid hold of the 
objection absurdly raised against the catastrophe of Little Dorrit by 
the carpers who averred that it must have been suggested by an 
actual accident which occurred just before the close of the perio- 
dical publication of his story: he pointed out the intimations con- 
veyed again and again of just such an unforeseen peril in the earlier 
stages of the story—in numbers which had appeared many months 
before ; and he most satisfactorily and triumphantly stamped out that 
most fatuous and preposterous suggestion. But he did not prove or 
even try to prove it possible for his most devoted admirer to believe 
that when he began the story he meant that so much of it should 
finally be left hanging in the air; that a figure so admirably and so 
carefully outlined as that of a malignant ‘self-tormentor’ should have 
been intended to justify and ‘expound herself by putting into the 
hands of a stranger to whom she had conceived a rather virulent 
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antipathy the unsolicited and unexplained revelation of her 
poisoned nature and her cankered life; or that the ill-mated pair 
whose miserable tragedy had been so darkly foreshadowed and 
so elaborately sketched in should have been left in the simply 
uncomfortable condition to which the great novelist, overbur- 
dened with an inartistic multiplicity of episodical and incoherent 
interests, was finally content to condemn them by default. A writer 
may let his characters slip for the sake of his story, or he may let his 
story slip for the sake of his characters: Dickens, in Little Dorrit, 
fell alternately into both errors, and yet achieved such success on 
both lines that the chaotic magnificence of his work may well be held 
sufficient to strike even the most rational and rightful criticism into 
silence. Such triumph and such aberration were alike impossible to 
Yollins; the most plausible objection that could be brought against 
his best books was that the study of character and the modesty of 
nature must too surely have been subordinated, if not sacrificed, to 
the exquisitely mechanical ingenuity of so continuously intricate a 
plot. And now and then it would certainly seem as if the writer had 
been struck, and had possibly been irritated, by an apprehension that 
he might be regarded as a mere mechanic or mechanist of fiction, and 
had been impelled by this apprehension into some not always fortu- 
nate or felicitous attempt to relieve the weft of his story and heighten 
the tone of his work with somewhat crude and over-coloured effects 
of character or caricature. But it seems to me grossly and glaringly 
unjust to deny or to question the merit or the truthfulness of his 
better studies. By far the best, the most thoughtful, serious, and 
eritical article that appeared on the occasion of his death, fair and 
good as it was in the main, may be cited in example of this injustice. 
Count Fosco, said the critic, stands revealed as a mechanical nonen- 
tity, an ingenious invention never realized or vitalized or informed 
with humanity by the inventor, who felt at last that he had failed 
to make a living man of him ; the proof of this being simply that 
at the close of the story two or three different explanations of his 
conduct and his character are suggested as equally plausible and 
acceptable. This would be a quite unimpeachable objection if the 
story had been told in the third person; but such too intelligent 
criticism overlooks the fact that it is not. The author does not 
tell us what he thinks of his creature ; he gives us the various impres- 
sions made on the fellow-creatures of his imagination by the influ- 
ence or the impact of this particular figure. And the consequence is 
that we see there are more ways of considering and estimating a man’s 
character than a meaner artist could have suggested or conceived. 
And the author’s especial genius is never more distinctly displayed 
or more happily employed than in the exposition and the contrast of 
such varying estimates of character or explanations of event. At 
the opening of the story which seems to be generally regarded as 
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the masterpiece of his art, we are warned by the worthy old steward 
who first takes up the narrative to believe nothing that may be said 
of him by a lady whose recollections and reflections are to follow on 
the record of his own; and when the Evangelical hag who is one of 
her creator’s most thoroughly and simply successful creations takes 
up the tale in turn, and sets forth her opinions as to the past and 
the present and the future of her friends and neighbours, we find 
that her view of life and character is as dramatically just and appro- 
priate—from the opposite point of view—as his. It is apparently 
the general opinion—an opinion which seems to me incontestable— 
that no third book of their author’s can be ranked as equal with The 
Woman in White and The Moonstone: two works of not more indis- 
putable than incomparable ability. No Name is an only less excel- 
lent example of as curious and original a talent. It is more 
elaborately ingenious, but less thoroughly successful, than the finest 
work of the first Lord Lytton—a story grounded on the same motive, 
and starting from the same point; the imputation of illegitimacy, 
the struggle against its consequences, and the final triumph over its 
disadvantages. But there is nothing—though much is good—so 
good in the work of the later novelist as the character of Gawtrey ; 





nor anything so effective and impressive as his end. 

In this story the complication and alternation of interests and 
incidents are carried as far as they can reasonably be carried: in 
Armadale they are carried further. That curious and laborious 
romance must be considered, even by those who cannot consider it 
successful, as a failure which fell short on the verge of a success. 
The prologue or prelude is so full of interest and promise that the 
expectations of its readers may have been unduly stimulated ; but 
the sequel, astonishingly ingenious and inventive as it is, is scarcely 
perhaps in perfect keeping with the anticipations thus ingeniously 
aroused. To the average reader, judging by my own impressions, I 
should imagine that the book must.on the whole be a little dis- 
appointing ; but such a reader should ask himself whether this impres- 
sion of disappointment is reasonable. The criminal heroine who 
dies of her own will by her own crime, to save the beloved victim 
whom it has accidentally brought to the verge of death, is a figure 
which would have aroused the widest and the deepest sympathy of 
English readers if only she had not been the creation of an English- 
man. Had a Frenchman or an American introduced her, no accla- 
mation would have been too vehement to express their gratitude. 
The signature of Nathaniel Hawthorne or of Octave Feuillet would 
have sufficed to evoke a rapture of regret that England could produce 
no such novelist as this. But neither Feuillet nor Hawthorne could 
have composed and constructed such a story: the ingenuity spent 
on it may possibly be perverse, but is certainly superb. And the 
studies of character are fair; the fortunate and amiable young hero 
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and heroine may be rather incredibly boyish and girlish, but the 
two somewhat loathsome figures of the Pedgifts are as good as any 
studies of ugly dotage in a father and hideous depravity in a son can 
be made by any dexterity of arrangement to be or to appear. But 
the weft of the story is perhaps too dense; the web is perhaps too 
tightly drawn, and the threads of it are perhaps not always har- 
monious in colour. The superb success of Zhe Moonstone may 
perhaps make even his most cordial admirers unconsciously if not 
ungratefully unjust to the less unquestionable and the less unquali- 
fied successes of its author; just as any one who has thoroughly 
enjoyed Lord Digby’s incomparable Elvira—the one dramatic work 
in the language which may be said to have anticipated the peculiarly 
lucid method, and the peculiarly careful evolution of a most 
amusingly complicated story, which we admire in the best works 
of Wilkie Collins—will find himself Sequelifie d from enjoying Sir 
Samuel Tuke’s Adventures of Five Hours ; even when he maeiaie T'S 
that the recollection of the latter play, recently witnessed on the 
stage, made Mr. Samuel Pepys reflect, after seeing Othello,—a play 
Ww ish he was wont to think well of—that, “ having so lately seen The 
Adventures of Five Hours, it do seem but a mean thing.” In Eivira, 








as in The Moonstone, the skill of construction is so exquisite, so com- 
plete, so masterly, that we follow the thread of the story with un- 
flagging enjoyment and a perpetually changeful and delightful 
perplexity of conjecture as to what the upshot is to be; and when 
this upshot comes it is all that sympathy could have desired, and 
more than ingenuity could have conceived, Lord Digby lives—if he 
can be said to live—by grace of his E/vira alone, and for fewer 
readers, I fear, than he seems to me to deserve; there are many, I be- 
lieve, who think that Wilkie Collins would have a likelier chance of 
longer life in the memories of more future readers if he had left 
nothing behind him but his masterpiece The Moonstone and the 
one or two other stories which may fairly be set beside or but a 
little beneath it. A man who has written much after writing 
a book of indisputably great merit in its way, and has never 
again written anything of merit so indisputable and so great, is apt 
to be thought all the less of on that account: but if thane compara- 
tively inferior works have any real and indisputable merit of their 
own, they surely ought rather to be set down to his credit than to 
his discredit. And if no good judge of fiction—in other words, of 
that creative art which alone can entitle a man to be called, not a 
discoverer or inventor, a commentator or a thinker, but a maker— 
will affirm that any later work of this able and loyal workman is so 
good as not to disappoint us when we compare it with Zhe Moon- 
stone, none will deny the real and great merit of this later work at 
its best. And few will differ, I should think, from the suggestion 
that the inferiority or imperfection which we cannot ignore or deny 
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in it was due to the lamentable illusion of which most unquestion- 
ably there are no traces in his earlier work—work which was always 
modestly, straightforwardly, and thoroughly loyal to the intellectual 
dictates of his instinct and the intelligent rules of his art. This 
illusion was the benevolent and maleficent fancy—the ‘devout 
imagination ”—that he might do good service, as Dickens had done 
and was doing, in the line of didactic fiction and reformatory 
romance. ‘The shades of Mr. Bumble, Mr. Fang, Mr. Nupkins, 
Mr. Squeers, Mr. Alderman Cute, Mr. Pecksniff, Mr. Creakle, Mr. 
Kenge, Mr. Vholes, Mr. Bounderby, Mr. Gradgrind, Mr. Merdle, 
and I know not how many more immortals, may well have disturbed 
the literary rest of their great creator’s friend and disciple ; but 
that was an evil day for his genius on which he bethought himself 
to try his hand at the correction of abuses, the castigation of follies, 
and the advocacy of reforms. It is as noble a work as man can 
undertake, to improve the conditions of life for other men, by writing 
or by speaking or by example; but in the two former cases, if a 
man has not the requisite capacity, even the most generous volunteer 
in the army of progress or reform will be likelier to lose his own 
way than to lead other men back into theirs. 

The first and best of Wilkie Collins’s didactic or admonitory novels 
is so brilliant in exposition of character, so dexterous in construction 
of incident, so happy in evolution of event, that its place is nearer 
the better work which preceded than the poorer work which followed 
it. The subject of marriage law in Scotland is one which it is 
painfully difficult for any one who has read the most exhaustingly 
delightful and the most unmercifully side-splitting of all farcical 
comedies to consider as suggestive of serious or tragic interest. 
Belinda and her Belvawney, Cheviot and his Minnie, rise up again 
before the eyes of enraptured if incredulous fancy, in the light—or 
should we say the limelight ?—of inextinguishable and irrepressible 
laughter : and the woes and wrongs of any couple accidentally or 
otherwise mismarried on the wrong side of the Border are inevitably 
invested with a lambent kalo of ridicule—an ineffaceable aureole of 
farce. But if Mr. Gilbert had never written Engaged (Mcmus forbid 
the lamentable fancy !), it might still be possible to follow the fortunes 
of the singularly frail and singularly stout-hearted heroine of Jan 
and Wife with no sense of incongruity or comicality in the main- 
spring of the action which directs them: and it is still possible to 
regret the unexplained if not inexplicable incongruity between the 
physical or moral weakness which could yield up honour and character 
to the seduction or attraction of a brainless and soulless brute, and 
the moral and physical courage which could inspire and sustain the 
devotion of his victim when aware that her self-sacrifice for the sake 
of others must expose her to the imminent peril of suffering 
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and terror worse than death. The satire on muscle-worship, 
though neither unprovoked nor unmerited, might have gained 
in point and force if the method of attack had been a trifle 
less heavy-handed. The great objection to the muscular Chris- 
tians and ethical professors of athleticism, as was once remarked 
by an undergraduate of my acquaintance, is that they are so un- 
healthily conscious of their unconscious healthiness. But the 
satirical or controversial note in this book, if not too finely touched, 
is touched more finely than those which the author attempted to 
strike in some of his subsequent works. Zhe New Magdalen is merely 
feeble, false, and silly in its sentimental cleverness; but in Zi 
Fallen Leaves there is something too ludicrously loathsome for com- 
ment or endurance. The extreme clumsiness and infelicity of 
Wilkie Collins as a dramatic teacher or preacher may be tested by 
comparison with the exquisite skill and tact displayed by M. Alex- 
andre Dumas in his studies of the same or of similar subjects. To 
the revoltingly ridiculous book just mentioned I am loth to refer 
again: all readers who feel any gratitude or goodwill towards its 
author must desire to efface its miserable memory from the record of 
his works. But take even the comparatively successful New Magdalen 
and set it for instance beside Les Idées de Mme Aubray: it is as the 
scratching of a savage or a child to the drawing of an all but 
impeccable artist. Even Une Visite de Noccs, though not exactly 
a lovely or a lofty study of noble manners and elevated life, is saved 
by the author’s astonishing gift of dexterity in presentation, “ that 
can make vile things precious:”’ whereas Mr. Collins, if only by 
overstating his case, destroys any pathos or plausibility that might 
otherwise be fancied or be found in it. To the mealy-mouthed 
modern philopornist the homely and hardy method of the old poet 
who first discovered or invented the penitent prostitute may seem 
rough and brutal in its lifelike straightforwardness: but to the wiser 
eye Bellafront is worth a shoal of her successors in that line of senti- 
mental fiction which provokes from weary humanity the bitter cry 
of the long-suffering novel-reader: When will the last reformed 
harlot vanish into space in the arms of the last clerical sceptic— 
Mercy Merrick and Robert Elsmere destroy each other in a fiery 
embrace, or in such a duel as that between the princess and the Ifrit, 
which ended in mutual annihilation ? 

Less offensive if not less irrational, more amusing if not more 
convincing, was the childish and harmless onslaught on scientific 
research attempted if not achieved by the simple-minded and inno- 
cent author of Heart and Science. The story which bears that most 
remarkably silly title is the best—after Man and Wife, and a good 
way after—of all its writer’s moral or didactic tales. There is a 
capital child in it, for one thing ; her experiences of Scottish life and 
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character, as related on the occasion of her last appearance, are 
nothing less than delicious. 


Carmina could have Zo all to herself. ‘* Now, my dear,” she said, in a kiss, 
‘“‘tell me about Scotland.” 

‘** Scotland,” Zo auswered with dignity, ‘‘ belongs to uncle Northlake. He 
pays for everything : and I’m Missus.” 

‘It’s true,” said Mr. Gallilee, bursting with pride. ‘‘ My lord says it’s no 
use haying a will of your own where Zo is. When he introduces her to any- 
body on the estate, he says, ‘ Here’s the Missus.’ ” 

Mr. Gallilee’s youngest daughter listened critically to the parental testimony. 
“You see he knows,” she said to Ovid. ‘‘ There's nothing to laugh at.” 

Carmina tried another question. ‘‘ Did you think of me, dear, when you 
were far away ?” 

‘Think of you?” Zo repeated. ‘‘ You're to sleep in my bedroom when we 
go back to Scotland—and I’m to be out of bed, and one of ’em, when you eat 
your first Scotch dinner. Shall I tell you what you'll see on the table? You'll 
see a big brown steaming bag in a dish—and you'll see me slit it with a knife 
—and the bag’s fat inside will tumble out, all smcking hot and stinking. 
That’s a Scotch dinner. Oh!”’ she cried, losing her dignity in the sudden 
interest of a new idea, ‘‘ oh, Carmina, do you remember the Italian boy, and 
his song ?” 

Here was one of those tests of her memory for trifles, applied with a child’s 
happy abruptness, for which Ovid had been waiting. He listened eagerly. To 
his unutterable relief, Carmina laughed. 

‘** Of course I remember it!” she said. ‘‘ Who could forget the boy who 
sings and grins and says Gimmee haypenny ? ” 

‘That's it!” cried Zo. ‘* The boy’s song was a good one in its way. l’ve 
learnt a better in Scotland. You've heard of Donald, haven’t you?” 

** No,” 

Zo turned indignantly to her father. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell her of 
Donald?” 

Mr. Gallilee humbly admitted that he was in fault. Carmina asked who 
Donald was, and what he was like. Zo unconsciously tested her memory for 
the second time. 

‘*You know that day,” she said, ‘‘when Joseph had an errand at the 
grocer’s and I went along with him, and Miss Minerva said I was a yulgar 
child ?” 

Carmina’s memory recalled this new trifle, without an effort. ‘I know,” 
she answered ; ‘‘ you told me Joseph and the grocer weighed you in the great 
scales.” "i 

Zo delighted Ovid by trying her again. 

‘* When they put me into the scales, Carmina, what did I weigh ?” 

‘* Nearly four stone, dear.” 

** Quite four stone. Donald weighs fourteen. What do you think of 
that ?” 

Mr. Gallilee once more offered his testimony. ‘‘The biggest Piper on my 
lord’s estate,” he began; ‘‘comes of a Highland family, and was removed to 
the Lowlands by my lord’s father. <A great player 

‘‘And my friend,” Zo explained, stopping her father in full career. ‘‘ He 
takes snuff out of a cow’s horn. He shovels it up his fat nose with a spoon, 
like this. His nose wags. He says, ‘Try my sneeshin.’ Sneeshin’s Scotch 
for snuff. He boos till he’snearly double when uncle Northlake speaks to him. 
Boos is Scotch for bows. He skirls on the pipes—skirls means screeches. 
When you first hear him, he’ll make your stomach ache. You'll get used to 
that-—and you'll find you like him. He wears a purse and a petticoat; he 
never had a pair of trousers on in his life; there’s no pride about him. Say 
you're my friend, and he’ll let you smack his legs “ 
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Here Ovid was obliged to bring the biography of Donald to a close, 
Carmina’s enjoyment of Zo was becoming too keen for her strength; her 
bursts of laughter grew louder and louder—the wholesome limit of excitement 
was being rapidly passed. ‘‘Tell us about your cousins,” he said, by way of 
effecting a diversion. 

“The big ones ?” Zo asked. 

‘* No, the little ones, like you.” 

‘“‘Nice girls—they play at everything I tell’em. Jolly boys—when they 
knock a girl down, they pick her up again, and clean her.” 

Her father, too, is good; her mother is merely a “ shocking ex- 
ample.” Not quite so much can be said against the leading character 
of the story: the relentless lover of knowledge who lives for that 
love alone is at least wn succes manqué. Now and then he becomes a 
really living, interesting, and rather memorable figure. The cyno- 
maniacs with whom the death or the suffering of “that beast man” 
is of less account than the death or the suffering of a rabbit or a dog 
must naturally, one would think, have disapproved of a story in which 
the awkward champion of their preposterous cause has contrived some- 
how so to concentrate the serious interest of his book on the person of 
a vivisector, whom he meant to be an object of mere abhorrence, as 
to leave him an object of something like sympathy and admiration 
as well as compassion and respect; none the less deserved if he did 
once feel a desire to vivisect his vicious and thankless idiot of a 
brother. The cynical sentimentality—cynical in the metaphorical 
no less than in the literal sense of the word—which winces and 
whines at the thought of a benefit conferred on mankind at the 
price of experiments made on the vile or at any rate the viler body 
of a beast is worth exactly as much as the humanity and sympathy 
which inspire the advocates of free trade in the most unspeakable 
kind of pestilence. And it strikes me that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
(of The Moonstone) would have been a fitter champion of free and 
independent hydrophobia than the creator of that distinguished phil- 
anthropist ; who would certainly have been a quite ideal chairman at 
a meeting of the Ladies’ Society for the Propagation of the—well, 
let us say for the Dissemination of Contagious Disease (Unlimited). 

What brought Sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste ? 
Some demon whispered—‘‘ Visto! have a taste.” 
A slight change in that famous couplet will express and condense 
the truth about Wilkie Collins the teacher and preacher more hap- 
pily and aptly than many pages of analysis. 
What brought good Wilkie’s genius nigh perdition ? 
Some demon whispered—‘‘ Wilkie! have a mission.” 

Nothing can be more fatuous than to brand all didactic or mis- 
sionary fiction as an illegitimate or inferior form of art: the highest 
works in that line fall short only of the highest ever achieved by 
man. Many of the very truest and noblest triumphs achieved by 
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the matchless genius of Charles Dickens were achieved in this field : 
but Collins, I must really be allowed to repeat, was no more a Dickens 
than Dickens was a Shakespeare ; and if the example of his illustrious 
friend misled him into emulation or imitation of such labours, we can 
only regret that he was thus misguided: remembering nevertheless 
that “the light which led astray was light from” Dickens. 

In some but by no means in all of his later novels there is much 
of the peculiar and studious ability which distinguishes his best: but 
his originally remarkable faculty for writing short stories had under- 
gone a total and unaccountable decay. After Dark is one of the 
most delightful books he has left us: each of the stories in it is a little 
model, a little masterpiece in its kind: but if we compare the 
admirable story of The Yellow Mask with the hideous fiction of The 
Haunted Hotel, we cannot but acknowledge and deplore in the 
later novelette such an absolute eclipse or collapse of all the 
qualities which we admired in the earlier that it reads rather like a 
bad parody than like a bad imitation of its author’s better work. 

It would seem something less than complimentary to say of an 
industrious and not unambitious writer that the crowning merit, the 
most distinctive quality, of his very best work was to be sought and 
would be found in the construction of an interesting and perplexing 
story, well conceived, well contrived, and well moulded into lifelike 
and attractive shape; yet this is what we enjoy—it is all, or almost 
all, that we find to enjoy, to admire, or to approve—in a work of tragic 
art so admirable to so many generations as was The Orphan; it is 
the supreme quality of a work so far superior to Otway’s as The 
Maid’s Tragedy. And both these famous poems are faultier in study 
of character—more false, incoherent, and incredible—than almost 
any work by Wilkie Collins. It is but right and reasonable that 
his abilities should find such favour as they find in France ; that so 
fair an example of his conscientious and ingenious workmanship as 
the story called J Say No should have been honoured by the appear- 
ance of a masterly translation in the columns of the Rappe/. His 
mannerisms and faults of style are much less obvious and obtrusive 
in a foreign version: his best qualities are commoner, I regret to 
think, in French than in English fiction. Such lucidity, such order, 
such care in the adjustment of parts and the arrangement of the 
whole, would hardly seem so exceptional to a French reader as to 
claim for the possessor of these merits a place in the Pantheon ; nor 
can it be supposed that a memorial in Westminster Abbey would not 
be considered by most Englishmen something more than an adequate 
recognition of his claims. But a friendly and a kindly recollection 
of them is no more than may be hoped for and expected from a 
later generation than his own. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 






























SCIENCE AND THE REVOLUTION. 


Re iciovs belief and political and social Conservatism are very com- 
monly supposed to be related and to go together; still, there are many 
sections of the religious world, which would doubtless deny that the 
connection was in any way fundamental or necessary. Few people, 
however, would deny this—that whatever may be the relations of 
religion and Conservatism to one another, they have in common one 
position at all events—a position of antagonism to a certain common 
foe. The common foe is that body of discoveries, whether alleged 
or real, those methods of discovery, those tests of truth, and that 
general habit of mind, which are now popularly described by the 
words Science and Scientific. The quarrel between Science and 
Religion is direct and open; the quarrel between Science and Con- 
servatism is less direct; but in both cases the antagonism is equally 
real and notorious. Science claims to destroy what has hitherto 
been called religion, by destroying the bases and evidences of our 
traditional religious beliefs. It claims to destroy the cause of 
political and social Conservatism, by supplying society, not only 
with the material appliances of improvement, but—more important 
still—with a new theory of itself. 

Now how do Religion and Conservatism meet this common 
antagonist? How do Christians meet what they consider to be the 
science of Antichrist? How do Conservatives meet what considers 
itself the Science of the Revolution? They meet it—speaking gene- 
rally—in two wholly different ways, and each way is the worst way 
possible. Each perversely pursues the conduct that would be appro- 
priate to the other, and does so with results that are at once ludi- 
crous and lamentable. The true character of this intellectual drama 
—the sharpness and the absurdity of the contrasts and the inver- 
sions it offers us, its farcical surface, and the disastrous tendency 
underlying it—are so little appreciated at present by the general 
public, that I shall not be engaging in any superfluous task, if I try 
to suggest it to the attention of the reader. 

The fundamental difference between Religion and Science is 
really confined to one question, which, though profound, is strictly 
limited. It is this. Are the only truths of which we can be certain, 
by which we are bound to live and insist on others living, for which 
we should be ready to die, and perhaps inflict death on others, such 
truths as can be established by scientific evidence? Or are there 
other certainties arrived at by other means, for which science affords 
no evidence whatever, but which men are as fully justified in pro- 
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claiming, in teaching, and in acting on, in using as the bases of 
legislation and daily conduct, as they are in teaching and acting on 
the ordinary laws of health? Science says that there are no such 
certainties; Religion says there are, We have here not only the 
sole ground on which the two conflict, but the sole ground on 
which they even meet. Within its own limits every sensible theo- 
logian ought to see that science is absolutely right, in enforcing its 
test of truth, and in refusing credence to anything that will not 
stand it. He ought to see, no matter how ardent his faith, that the 
physical world as known to us by experience, and the spiritual world 
which alone gives the physical world meaning, are to be explained, 
and must be explained on totally different principles; and that it is 
as essential to forget God, in trying to understand the first, as it is 
to remember Him, if we would give any sense to the second, But 
the majority of those who affect to defend religion, especially of the 
clerical defenders of it, whatever else they may be, are not sensible 
theologians. I beg the reader to remark that I speak of the majority 
only ; but it is the majority, unfortunately, that makes the most 
noise, and in the intellectual world, as in the political, is held to 
represent the stronger side of aquestion. Let us, then, turn to the 
apologetics and the polemics of the average Christian pulpit, and 
what sort of reasoning and what sort of temper do we encounter ? 
We know only too well. Who is not familiar, either in church or 
out of it, with what we may call the curate contra mundum? He 
directs his attacks—if, indeed, they are worthy of the name—not 
at the vulnerable heel of science, but at the most solid parts of its 
armour. He ridicules doctrines and discoveries, which every 
rational man accepts as indubitable, and he taxes their discoverers 
with an arrogant vanity in proclaiming them. He denounces as 
feeble sophistries reasoning which is irresistible to any intelligence 
stronger and better informed than his own; and many of the pro- 
foundest religious difficulties which modern scientists point out he 
disposes of in a moment with a few nursery arguments, little deem- 
ing that apostles, fathers, and schoolmen have seen them and weighed 
them long before modern science was thought of, and have humbly 
and reverently acknowledged them as solemn and insoluble mys- 
teries. Well does one of the most thoughtful of our living Catholic 
writers say, that “no small number” of our Christian apologists 
“ rage furiously against a doctrine without really comprehending it,” 
and urges on them “to reconsider some of their favourite positions,” 
Well does he add, with even greater force, that “the understanding 
revolts at the ineptitudes of these defenders of the faith.” It has 
been urged with considerable force, with regard to the Roman 
Church, that its divine character is proved rather than disproved by 
the vices of some of its popes and its epochs of gross corruption, 
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because nothing that was not divine could ever have survived the 
mass of shame and scandal which at times has seemed to cover it. In 
the same way it may be said that revealed religion generally is 
proved rather than disproved by the frantic feebleness of its apologists, 
because if it were not divinely and profoundly true, it would have 
been long since discredited by the arguments of its most voluble 
supporters. These unfortunate men, in their endeavour to avert the 
destructive impact of modern science on Christianity, act exactly like 
a man who, wishing to arrest a train, should jump at the engine, 
instead of throwing it off the rails. 

So much for the treatment which science meets with from those to 
whom it opposes itself as the destroyer of Christianity and religion. 
Let us now consider how it fares with regard to that other class to 
whom it opposes itself as the supporter of progressive democracy, of 
what is sometimes called “The Revolution,” and of “‘advanced”’ ideas 
generally. The spectacle which thus presents itself to us, is curiously 
different. The demeanour of Conservatism towards its scientific 
enemy is the precise opposite to that so unfortunately adopted by 

Xeligion. Instead of using the language of hatred and ridicule, 
Conservatism treats the scientific claims of democracy with deference, 
almost with timidity ; and it attacks democracy through everything 
rather than through these. When our modern Revolutionists talk of 
the laws of progress, of sociology, of social evolution, of the true basis 
of government, and of the rights and powers of the people, of educa- 
tion, of heredity, of equality, and equality of opportunity, and 
declare that their views represent what the world recognizes as 
science, our Conservatives, instead of replying with any railing accu- 
sations, accept the statement as being in the main true. We hear 
nothing, in this connection, of the arrogance and effrontery of science, 
of conclusions said to be demonstrated, which really are no conclu- 
sions, of the ignorance, of the absurdity, of the confusion of scientific 
men. On the contrary, our Conservatives seem to vie with the 
Revolutionists in treating Science with an ostentatious reverence ; 
and they actually accept it as a matter of course that the favourite 
generalisations and formulas employed by the Revolutionists are 
scientific. 

Here we have that odd inversion, that perverse exchange of 
parts, to which I have just alluded. This respect which Conserva- 
tism pays to what its adversaries call their science, is every whit as 
absurd as the contempt and the shrill abuse of the curate. What 
the occasion requires is that each of these two characters should com- 
pletely abandon his present temper and position and adopt that of 
the other. Let the controversialist of the pulpit meet science as 
applied to religion, not with indiscriminating contempt, but with 
discriminating respect, and he will see its weak points better, from 
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fully mastering the points where it is impregnable. On the other 
hand, let the Conservative, in dealing with the science of the Revo- 
lutionists, pick up all the contempt we suppose to have been aban- 
doned by the curate, let him boldly adopt every sneer, every 
affronting phrase; let him make his tongue ache with talking of 
ignorance, of arrogance and confusion, of shailowness and self-con- 
tradiction: let him do all this, and do something more besides; 
let him not only adopt the terms which the curate applies to the 
man of science, but let him adopt those also which the man of science 
applies to the curate; let him taunt his opponent with fanaticism, 
with prejudice, with unmanly and fatuous sentimentality, with 
hysteria, and superstition, and he will hardly have said a word too 
much in speaking of that farrago of unscientific nonsense, which our 
democrats, our “advanced thinkers,’”’ our apostles of revolutionary 
progress, have contrived to impose on the world, and on themselves 
also, as science. 

The class of thinkers and leaders of thought I allude to no doubt 
comprise men who, though highly influential perhaps as practical 
politicians and agitators, are not supposed even by their followers to 
be very profound philosophers. But I have not such men in my 
mind only: I allude even more particularly to others, whose philo- 
sophic reputation is high, and who, if not philosophers, are nothing. 
A good example of such men is Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the 
mention of his name is particularly appropriate here, as not long 
since, in this very Review, he put forth for the Revolution all those 
scientific claims, of which I have just spoken in so disrespectful a 
way. Discussing the Revolution of 1789, “the cardinal features of 
the movement,” he says, “are in no sense locally French, or of 
special national value. They are equally applicable to Europe, and 
indeed to advanced human societies everywhere. . . . . They concern 
the transformation of a feudal, hereditary, privileged, authoritative 
society, based on antique right, into a republican, industrial, 
equalised, humanised society, based on a scientific view of the com- 
mon weal.” The particular essay, indeed, in which these words 
occur, is mainly occupied with historical details, which it is not now 
to the purpose to criticise or even consider, especially as they are 
stated in a very temperate tone ; but there are one or two sentences 
which, for this very reason, form good illustrations of what I have 
just been saying. The main point he is insisting on is this, that the 
French Revolution, many of whose details he enumerates, is really 
important, not as the revolution of a nation, but as a marked stage in 
the social evolution of man—as “a movement of the race towards a 
completer humanity ””—a movement which, to quote his own words 
again, “‘ forms the subject of a crowning human science,” which has 
“emerged out of the physical sciences.” Now of modern science 
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professing as it does to found itself solely on evidence, the chief 
characteristic should be, and indeed in most cases is, an extreme 
carefulness, an absolute accuracy, an utter rejection of rhetoric, in 
stating the observed facts on which it bases its generalisations and 
conclusions. Even the rashest of our physicists, when dealing with 
physical questions, always in this respect are anxiously and severely 
conscientious. It will be instructive to turn to a few sentences of 
Mr. Harrison’s in order to see how the crowning human science, 
when applied by its exponents to explaining the evolution of the “ com- 
mon weal,” differs from “the physical sciences out of which it has 
emerged,” We will take Mr. Harrison’s treatment of certain classes 
of facts, certainly of grave importance in estimating the general 
character of the “movement of ’89.”’ We will take the change in 
the condition of the peasantry, and the development in the state of 
organised philanthropic socialism. Mr. Harrison’s statements on both 
these points, though they cannot be said to have no truth in them, are 
yet vitiated by a carelessness and a wild inaccuracy which not only 
makes it impossible to draw from them any scientific conclusions, 
but which would utterly discredit him as a witness in an ordinary 
courtof law. Let us begin with what he says of “hospitals, asylums, 
poor-houses,”’ and “social institutions of a philanthropic sort” gener- 
ally. ‘ Almost everything,” he says, ‘which we know as modern 
civilisation [in connection with these| has taken shape and sys- 
tematic form within these hundred years. The care of the sick, of the 
weak, of the destitute, of children, of the people—all this is essentially 
an idea of *89.”’ Now, Mr. Harrison tells us that one of the stages 
by which men rose to a scientific conception of history was the 
‘extension of their interests’’ beyond the history of Europe to the 
history and the fortune of “all who dwell on the planet: ” and that 
this it was that “‘ gave a new colour to the whole range of thought.” 
Such being the case it is sufficient here to point out that everyone of 
the above functions of the state, which he so confidently speaks of as 
unknown before ’89, had been organised and discharged by the state 
five hundred years previously in a country as large as the whole of 
Western Europe, with a completeness that has not yet been excelled, 
and with a benevolence that has not yet been equalled. No one who 
is acquainted with the condition of Medieval China, and its elaborate 
provisions for old age and for sickness, amongst the common people, 
can fail to see the absurdity of Mr. Harrison’s statement, especially 
when put forth as a generalisation of the “crowning human 
science.” 

Inaccurate in a similar and a far more obvious way, are his state- 
ments as to the comparative position achieved and enjoyed by the 
French peasantry of to-day. He declares, for instance, that what 
he calls “landlord law and landlord justice,” by which, as he tells 
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us, he means “territorial oppression,” “may be found in Ireland, 


may be found in Scotland, may be found in England, but have 
totally disappeared from France.” It is enough to say, by way of 
comment on this, that if French law had prevailed in Ireland during 
the last eight years, every tenant of the class so dear to Mr. Harrison 
and his friends would have been long since evicted with a vigour, 
a promptitude, and a ruthlessness, which have never, as a matter of 
fact, been known in that country, even on the estates of the hardest 
and the most detested landlords. 

These statements, however, are merely misstatements of facts. If 
we pass to Mr. Harrison’s next sentences we come to a fault that 
goes deeper—we come to confusion of thought. We have two 
curious instances of it, one after the other. ‘The eight million 
peasants,” he says, ‘“‘ who now own the [French] soil are masters of 
their own destiny, for France has now eight million kings, eight 
million lords of the soil.” This might be accepted as a passable 
though inferior piece of rhetoric in the essay of a boy at a grammar- 
school, but as coming from a writer who insists on being taken 
seriously, who claims our attention mainly on the ground that he 
is writing scientifically, and who means his statements to be taken as 
statements of hard and unadorned facts, it bears as little resem- 
blance to what he means it to be—that is to say a scientific statement 
—as a child’s fairy tale bears to a chapter of constitutional history. 
How, in any serious sense, can eight million men be said to be, each 
of them, masters of their own destiny ? How can they be said to be 
each kings in any sense that is not self-contradictory? What king 
was ever master of his own destiny even in the days when kings 
governed as well as reigned? Was each king not largely dependent 
on the action of his fellow kings? And if this was the case with a 
dozen men, each ruling over millions, much more is it the case with 
millions of kings, where power, such as it is, is exactly similar, and 
where the destinies of each are dependent on the destinies of all the 
rest. Mr. Harrison would have spoken with equal truth if, instead 
of calling these peasants eight million kings, he had called them 
eight million slaves; or if he wants to see an exact duplicate of his 
statement, he may be referred to the saying of a well-known 
American humourist, that there was no jealousy in the ranks of a 
certain volunteer corps, because all the men were generals. Of 
course it may be said that in dealing with historical subjects, more 
licence must be allowed to expression than is required or admissible 
in physics; and that it is absurd in the former case to take mere 
expressions literally. But what we have here is no mere question of 
expression ; it is a question of expression which conveys a radically 
erroneous thought, and is valuable to the argument of the writer on 
account of this error, mainly. 
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Let us take from Mr. Harrison one case more. It occurs in 
the sentence following that on which we have just been dwelling, 
“The twenty thousand, or thirty thousand it may be,” he proceeds, 
“who in these islands own the rural lands, should ponder when the 
turn of their labourers will come to share in the ‘ideas of ’89.’” 
Now this statement, if it means anything, evidently means this— 
that the landlord class in Great Britain and Ireland occupy the same 
position that the corresponding class in France occupied under the 
old régime, and that the labourers, so soon as their eyes are sufli- 
ciently opened, will view their own position in the same light as 
that in which the French peasantry in ’89 view theirs. This, how- 
ever, as might be shown from Mr. Harrison’s own writings, is 
impossible. The labourer in these islands can never share the ideas 
of ’89, for the simple reason that the ideas of ’89 were a protest 
against things which existed then in France, but which neither had, 
have, or can have any existence here. It is as absurd to conceive of 
the English labourer of the future sharing the ideas of ’89 as it is 
to conceive of a Cook’s tourist at Jerusalem sharing the ideas of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. The English labourers may imbibe ideas some 
day in some way analogous to those of the French peasants, but the 
difference between the two will be at least as important as the 
likeness; and to treat them as identical is as childish a scientific 
blunder as it would be to treat gunpowder as identical with brim- 
stone and treacle. 

But these particular blunders of Mr. Harrison’s are, no doubt, 
after all, microscopic; and if they stood by themselves, it would not 
be worth our while to dwell on them, or even to notice them. But 
they do not stand by themselves—they are representative. They 
represent follies, errors, and confusions on a small scale, which 
throughout the theories of our modern democratic philosophers, are 
repeated on a colossal scale, and which supply the warp if not the 
woof of their philosophy. 

It is this fact which the apologists of Conservatism seem not so 
much as to suspect. They imagine their opponents, in one way at 
least, to be far stronger than they are; and they mistake for the 
solid mountains of science what are in reality nothing but wind-bags 
inflated with superstition. The task of pricking the wind-bags with 
the spear-head of real scientific reasoning, and reducing to their true 
proportions the prospects of democracy and social change, is a task 
waiting to be undertaken by some school of clear and vigorous 
thinkers. The effects which physical science has produced on the 
popular creed of Christianity are as nothing when compared to the 
effects which such thinkers would be sure to produce on what at 
present pass muster as the scientific creeds of democracy. 

One contemporary writer is to be congratulated on being already 
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in the field; he is the Catholic writer from whom I just now quoted 
a trenchant condemnation of certain clerical controversialists; and I 
have specially in view his most recent work from which that quo- 
tation was taken. Mr. Lilly’s Century of Revolution, a volume pub- 
lished this summer, is a succinct discussion of the great social move- 
ment which has characterised the past hundred years, and which is 
called by those who have thus far constituted themselves its inter- 
preters and its prophets, the revolution or popular progress. Mr. 
Lilly takes the account which these exponents give of it, and the 
claims they make for it, and he criticizes them one by one. One 
of his chapters is devoted to “The Revolution and Science,” and 
though in the short space at his disposal he cannot exhaust his sub- 
5 

ject, he deals at the supposed scientific basis of democracy several 
blows with such force and precision as completely to shatter the parts 
that are seemingly most solid, and to show that in the face of a more 
prolonged attack, the whole would yield to a similar ignominious fate. 

He begins his chapter with pointing out afresh to his readers the 
arrogant and imperious confidence with which the leaders of the 
Revolution claim science as their own, and declare that on it their 
principles and their prospects rest. ‘The new ideal of the public 
order,” he says, “is a society where science will be all-sufficient ; 
‘une société ou la science suffise 4 tout, 4 la théologie, 4 la morale, a 
l'éducation, aussi bien qu’d l’industrie.’ ” 

‘There is,” he proceeds, ‘‘in the present day, a great, I might almost say 
@ unanimous, consensus of testimony to the same effect from Revolutionary 
publicists. On every side we hear that the Revolution must be, that it is, scien- 
tific. The word is almost invariably employed in that mutilated sense to which 
it is now so generally narrowed. . ... it is used as a synonym for physics. 
The very use is a tacit, in most cases no doubt an unconscious, recognition 
of what Mr. Morley calls ‘the great positive principle that we can know only 
phenomena, and know them only experientially’. . . . The Jacobins of to-day 
seek in the laboratory a ‘ solid formula’ for their politics. It is upon ‘natural 
truths’ they urge, that the foundation of the public order must rest.” 


Mr. Lilly then goes on to point out fhat the primary “ natural 
truth,” which they claim as the basis of their theoretical edifice, 
and without which the whole would collapse like a house of cards, is 
the theory of evolution, which is associated with the name of Darwin. 
Of Darwinism Mr. Lilly speaks with equal candour and modesty, 
not adopting the tone of a scientific authority, but simply that which 
he has every right to adopt—the judicial tone of a well-informed 
and impartial man, who has mastered and digested the evidence 
connected with the case, and has himself cross-examined not a few 
of the witnesses. Speaking from this philosophical standpoint, he 
declares that, so far as it goes, he accepts as true the body of the 
Darwinian theory, not shrinking from its full application to the phy- 
sical evolution of man; and he declares that, Catholic as he is, he 
TT2 
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feels no difficulty in the position. Mr. Lilly, therefore, is on the 
side of science ; and it is plain not only that he has been trained in 
scientific methods, but is in full sympathy with the scientific spirit. 
He thus meets the revolutionary school on its own chosen ground, 
and proceeds in the name of science to examine its scientific claims. 
It may interest the readers of this Review to see how he performs 
this task. 

In order to clear the ground of as much debatable matter as 
possible, he begins by setting aside a number of theories with regard 
to evolution, for which Darwin was not responsible, and which many 
of Darwin’s followers repudiate ; and he isolates and briefly sums up 
that code of doctrines which the whole scientific world is now 
unanimous in accepting. It is quite enough for his purpose to deal 
solely with these. What they are shall be indicated in his own 
words :— 


‘‘«The great principle of eyolution stands up clear and firm,’ he says, quo- 
ting a phrase of Darwin’s, ‘‘ that in the development of the individual from the 
simple unsegmented all, in which the human organism originates, we have the 
abstract and brief chronicle of the race. . .. [and] the ferocious utterance 
of Professor Haeckel is not perhaps wholly groundless... . ‘that the 
greatest indignation at the discovery of man’s physical development from the 
ape is displayed by those who differ the least, in intellectual or cerebral charac- 
teristics, from our common tertiary ancestors.’ . . . As little can I doubt the 
evolution of moral sentiment and dogma through prehistoric conditions. F 
These facts are amongst the assured conquests of the modern mind. We 
may safely assume that, in another quarter of a century, they will be as 
generally accepted as the law of the earth’s motion first demonstrated by 
Galileo, or the law of gravitation formulated by Newton.” 


And now he turns from what are truly doctrines of science, and 
on which the revolutionary school profess to build all their social 
theories, and asks how those theories are really supported by their 
alleged foundation. Mr. Lilly goes to the heart of the matter at 
once. 


‘¢ Tlow,”’ he says, ‘‘ does the Revolutionary dogma look in the light of these 
facts, so luminous!y exhibited by Mr. Darwin as the ‘scientific ’ account of 
the human mammal? First, consider the doctrine of the natural, inalienable, 
and imprescriptible rights of the individual, which is the chief corner-stone 
of the whole Revolutionary edifice. Low is it possible to predicate such 
rights of an animal, whose attributes are constantly varying—whose original 





is not Jean-Jacques’ perfect man in a state of nature, but not to go further 
back, a troglodyte with half a brain, with the appetites and habits of a wild 
beast, with no conception of justice, and with only half articulate cries for 
language ? Take the thrice-sacred formula, Liberty, Equality, I*ra- 


ternity. What place,”’ he asks, ‘‘is there for these conceptions - [in any creed 


professing to be “scientific” *] ‘‘ Liberty!” he proceeds: ‘*The sove- 
reignty of the individual! It disappears with the fiction of a perfectly 
homogeneous humanity. The message of scientific evolution to the masses is 
to know their masters. . . . to recoguise the provision of nature which has 
made the few, strong, wise, and able ; the many, weak, foolish and incompetent. 
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Equality! So far from being ‘the holy law of nature’ as Marat was wont to 
affirm, it is flat blasphemy against that law. Inequality is everywhere her 
rule, and is the primary condition of progress. Why man is nothing but the 
product of vast inequalities—of successive variations of previous animal types. 

. . « Fraternity ! Yes, the fraternity of Cain and Abel. Cain survived 


because he was the fittest, und proved his fitness by surviving. 


Mr. Lilly then turns to another side of the question, and having 

dealt with this pseudo-scientific theory of man’s natural rights, he 
examines with even greater force and severity that other theory 
which is essential to it, and is always linked with it, the theory of 
man’s natural goodness. Mr. Lilly reminds us that the intellectual 
leader of the democratic party in England has pointed emphatically 
to the words of Diderot, “‘ Human nature is good; and the evil in 
the world is the result of bad education and bad institutions ;”’ and 
has declared that here we have ‘“ the central moral doctrine of the 
tevolution.” This doctrine, Mr. Lilly would have us observe, is 
actually palmed off on a scientific age as science. But is it so? he 
asks. ‘To his ears such a claim sounds like the impudence of a 
cynical quack or the mad raving of an unlettered religious fanatic. 
“The natural goodness of the béfe humaine!” he exclaims. “It is 
aboriginally unethical ; ferocious passions are its very groundwork.” 
The party which calls itself scientific, he observes, declares that crime 
is the result of bad education; whilst the very science from which 
they profess to derive all its doctrines, informs us plainly, to quote 
from Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘ that crime is really connected with an 
inferior mode of life, itse/f usually consequent on an original inferiority 
of nature.” 

That is what science says; but the moment the party of progress, 
turning from physical questions, seek to apply science to questions 
of politics and society, every intellectual acquisition which science 
has brought to them, and of which they profess to be the proudest 
exponents and the fiercest guardians, is disturbed, inverted, thrown 
to the winds, or trampled contemptuously in the mud. 


‘*The Revolutionary democracy of the present day,” to return again to Mr. 
Lilly’s own words, ‘‘ starts from the proposition that man, gua man, possesses 
all the higher attributes of citizenship. It is based upon an d priori theory of 
the supposed rights, inalienable and imprescriptible, of humanity in a hypo- 
thetical state of nature. It everywhere depends, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the doctrine of man and society which Rousseau formulated, and 
which Robespierre sought to realise; an abstract, an unrelated, an universal 
man; identical in all ages, in all latitudes, in all races, in all states of civiliza- 
tion. It everywhere aspires, with varying degrees of vehemence, to sweep 
away historic institutions, with the immeasurable diversities attaching to 
them, in order to make room for a reconstruction of the public order, on the 
basis of arithmetic and what it calls pure reason... . . Thus the Bentham- 
ite aspiration, ‘Everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one,’ or 
the more succinct formula, ‘One man, one vote,’ is merely a translation into 
the vulgar tongue of Rousseau’s sophism of the equivalence of all members of 
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the community, and of their natural right to participate equally in the expres- 
sion of the general will. The proposition with which the air still resounds, 
that ‘The true political creed is faith in the people,’ is but a variation on the 
theme that ‘human nature is good,’ justly reckoned by Mr. Morley ‘ the 
central moral doctrine of the Revolution.’ ” 


Thus, as Mr. Lilly points out with reiterated emphasis, the entire 
political and social creed of that party which arrogates to itself the 
name of the party of progress, of free thought, and of science, is a 
creed which, taken as a whole, is a mass of superstition, as danger- 
ous as that of any Thug, and as far removed from science as that of any 
follower of Johanna Southcote. Mr. Lilly’s criticisms deal with the 
fundamental propositions of this pseudo-scientific school, but they 
deal with them only. I propose to point out how through all its 
distinctive arguments, through all its distinctive assumptions, 
through all the distinctive trains of reasoning, together with their 
accompanying phraseology, by which it seeks to appeal to and lead 
the present generation, there runs the same ignorance of science, the 
same abject superstition, the same confusion of thought. 

Let us take, for instance, those doctrines concerning land, to 
which such considerable prominence has been given by Mr. Henry 
George. The great claim which Mr. George made for his doc- 
trines was that they were scientific—that they could one and all be 
demonstrated, and that they follow one another with an absolute 
logical necessity. Now whether Mr. George’s economic arguments 
were sound or unsound, they all, as put forth by him, derived their 
practical, their moral force, from a major premiss with regard not 
to economics, but theology. That premiss was this—that God made 
the land with a distinct, even if not with an exclusive view, to man’s 
use of it, and that he had certain definite intentions as to what that 
use should be. Now Mr. George, whatever his religion may be, 
does not come before us as the apostle of any Christian Church, or 
of any special revelation ; and certainly the public which has given 
him the most hearty reception, has not been a public which believes 
in the verbal inspiration of the Bible, or in biblical texts, as founda- 
tions for scientific theories of society. How, then, does Mr. George 
know of the existence of God, and still more of the exact intentions 
of God? It is again yet more pertinent to ask, Does Mr. George’s 
public believe in the existence of God, or that it is possible, even if 
He does exist, for anybody to demonstrate that He has any intentions 
at all? Let Mr. George set plainly before his public the various 
theological propositions, which really underlie and are essential to 
the whole of his economic gospel, and let that public examine on 
what authority he makes them. The examination will lead to only 
one verdict—that they are either entirely unsupported deductions 
from certain texts in a Bible whose authority the public in question 
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has long contemptuously repudiated, or else that they are arbitrary 
assumptions of Mr. George’s own. 

Mr. George for his own sake is hardly worth referring to; but 
he is worth referring to for the sake of the confusions, the error, 
the ignorance, and the superstition which, in this way, he repre- 
sents. The statements which he makes with such frequency, such 
noise, and such unction, with regard to God and God’s intentions, 
and which form the practical fulcrum of his reforming lever, are 
part of the stock-in-trade of the whole democratic school, and it is 
hardly too much to say that no revolutionary appeal to the people 
ever is made, or can be made without them. The only difference 
between him and other reformers is, that whereas he makes these 
statements explicitly, and fully aware that he is making them, the 
others make them implicitly, and in stupid ignorance of the content 
of their favourite propositions. For instance, whereas Mr. George 
says God made the land, and intended all men to enjoy it equally, 
the ordinary democratic reformers say, The land is not made for the 
few; or, The land is not intended for the few; or, The land does not 
exist for the few. 

This class of phrase is familiar to everyone. It is frequent 
no doubt in the mouths of religious people; but it is most fre- 
quent, at the present day, and it is employed with the greatest 
and the most exaggerated emphasis, by those to whom religion 
is nothing but a lie, a dream, or a conjecture. It is not from 
priests and ministers, but from the scientific leaders of the social 
revolution, that we hear often what the land exists for, and is made 
for. Now what are these assertions, when we come seriously 
and severely to inquire into their meaning? They are simply so 
many assertions that the world was created by an intelligent being, 
with special social and political intentions, and that these in- 
tentions, in all their minutest details, are known by a certain 
school of human politicians. They are in fact simply a series of 
theological dogmas, which differ from all other theological dogmas 
in this only—that they endeavour, as though they were ashamed of 
themselves, to hide their sacred character ; that they do not profess 
to rest on any vestige of evidence ; and that they are put forward 
by the very men who declare that all theology is a delusion, that no 
evidence for any one of its doctrines is possible, and that to believe 
anything without evidence is the most contemptible form of imbe- 
cility, and the vilest form of immorality. We have here indeed a 
curious spectacle ; and yet strangely enough the public have not yet 
discovered its absurdity. We have the very same philosophers, in 
the austere name of science, scourging theology out of the Temple 
with one hand, and smuggling it back, in a sack of verbiage, with 
the other. Which are they—these scientific radicals, these apostles 
of democratic evolution—which are they P—intellectual sharpers, or 
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intellectual gulls? Christian charity, and a sober regard for truth, 
alike force us to declare that, with few exceptions, they are both— 
that they have completely duped and blinded themselves, before 
they have attempted to dupe others. 

It would require far more space than can here be given, to point 
out fully the extent to which theology—and theology of the crudest 
and most anthropomorphic kind—the theology of Salem Chapels and 
Little Bethels—forms the groundwork of our advanced scientific 
theories of social progress and scientific demands for social reform. 
It would require a long chapter or an essay instead of a few brief 
paragraphs, to track it and to expose it, through the phrases and 
moods of thought and feeling, in which it ignominiously hides itself 
—to fully expose the nature of this truly astonishing transaction, this 
clandestine re-introduction of condemned intellectual goods, by the 
very men who have made their reputations by condemning them; 
and the curious irony of the fate which has made them base all their 
practical doctrines on those very beliefs which their chief intellec- 
tual mission has been to exhibit as dreams and fancies beneath the 
contempt of old women and children. 

Some of Mr. Lilly’s remarks, though not made exactly in this 
connection, indicate a partial explanation of what I have just said. 
4 “ We are living,’”’ he writes, “in an age of common-places. The 
popular mind is fed chiefly on phrases provided by the newspapers, 
which constitute for the great majority their only literature. 

a One result is that words lose precise connotations, and too often 
serve merely to darken counsel.’”’ Journalism no doubt has done 
} much in certain ways to degrade language, though in others it may 
a have improved it; and precisely the same thing may be said of 
' literature generally. As the production of literature, the number of 
competing producers, and the number of readers, increases, the 
' quality of literature inevitably declines. There is a higher average 
level; that is undoubtedly the case; but it is precisely here that the 
great evil les. There is now an enormous public which takes an 
| interest, more or less intelligent, in subjects which formerly were 
approached only by the few ; and to meet the demands of this public 
an army of writers has arisen who supply it with information and 
guides what it calls its thoughts. The consequence has ,been that 
whilst literature, as a profession, has risen, literature as a pursuit and 
as a fine art, has declined. Mediocrity in style has become a real 
power, which whilst it raises much up to its level, drags also much 
down to it, and prevents more from ever rising above it. If, how- 
ever, nothing but mere literary style were in question, this would 
not, for our present purpose, be worth remarking upon. But lite- 
rary style is bound up with, it causes, it denotes, and it explains, 
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other things of far deeper importance—that is to say, the state of 


knowledge, the habits of thought, and the modes of reasoning pre- 
valent ; and in our own age, not only knowledge, not only thought, 
but also the sympathies and the hopes of men, have been affected— 
or it might be better to say infected—by this disease of literature, 
to a degree that is not generally suspected. 

What has happened has been this. 
thought has been lost. 
racy of thought has not only been lost; but it has been lost under 
cover of a pseudo-accuracy which makes men pride themselves on the 
very quality in which they are most profoundly wanting. 
one exception to this rule which not only proves it, but is also the 
cause and the explanation of it. 
physical science. 
during the present century at an accuracy never before known. 
Accurate methods, accurate ways of thinking, and accurate phrase- 
ology, have all gone together. 
last, and the triumphs of modern science are due to the three taken 


together. 






















In the first place accuracy of 
That is one thing; but it is not all. 


This exception is supplied by 
Here thought and language alike have arrived 


The first has necessitated the two 


But now comes the unfortunate part of the matter. In attempting 
to apply the principles and discoveries of physical science to what 
Mr. Harrison calls ‘the crowning science’? of man—to moral, to 







political, and to social problems, our modern philosophers, one and 
all of them, have set to work with a simplicity truly childish. 
Instead of applying the methods of physical thought, they have 
applied its phrases; and with regard to these phrases, they have 
entirely failed to see that, though as applied to physics they may be 
absolutely, and even pedantically accurate, classifying facts, and 
giving clearness to every generalisation, as applied to questions of 
human conduct and character, they are for the most part nothing 
but so much jargon, which only goes near enough to the real truth 


to obscure it. 














Let us take, for instance, the most prominent word in the voca- 
bulary of socio-political science—The People. 
scientific definition of The People has ever been formulated, or at all 
events there is none generally known and accepted; and not only 
this, but it is abundantly evident that no scientific conception of what 
The People is exists in the minds of any of the theorists who reason 
about it. There is not a single democratic philosopher who does not 
use the word in a variety of senses inconsistent with each other and 
with the arguments supposed to be supported by them. 
Morley, for example, tells us in one place that Zhe People are the 
poorest and most helpless classes in the community, and consequently 
the classes most likely to suffer from oppression and injustice. 













In the first place, no 
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For this reason, he says, they ought to have power in the State, 
because they have naturally most need of protection. Now if any 
one chooses to use the word Peopie in this sense, Mr. Morley’s argu- 
ment has a certain intelligible meaning; but even so it is a meaning 
very far short of scientific. For instance, supposing the bulk of any 
population is in the habit of making itself constantly helpless by 
drink, Mr. Morley would, of course, not argue that sots should have 
the principal power in the State, in order to protect themselves 
against the kicks of the sober? In every community, however, a 
great deal of poverty and helplessness is produced by causes 
analogous to drink. Evidently, therefore, Mr. Morley’s claim for 
the People is based not simply on his assertion of their helplessness, 
but on another implied assertion, that this helplessness is, as a general 
rule, not caused or accompanied by any moral or intellectual 
inferiority. The moment, however, we state this explicitly, a 
number of difficulties and questions at once present themselves. It 
may be obviously right The People, in this sense of the word, should 
be protected against oppression, but is it equally obvious that the 
People, who are differentiated from the rest of the community only 
by the fact of their being poorer and more helpless, should be able 
to devise the means for securing the end in question? Is it not 
quite possible that the means which to them seem the worst and the 
least satisfactory, should be in reality the more efficacious than any 
that might be suggested by themselves; and that it would be, in the 
long run, for their own interest that those means should be forced 
on them against their wills by others? Both Power and People are 
evidently used in arguments such as these with an indefiniteness 
and an incompleteness of meaning which cloaks corresponding 
incompleteness of thought. Still we have here a proposition which, 
so far as it goes, is really true and sensible—viz., that it is right 
that those of the community who are least able in daily life to 
protect themselves should be provided, by some means or other, 
with protection by the State. 

But what a very little way this takes us, even if we accept Mr. 
Morley’s own way of putting it! The whole business of the State 
is not to protect the poor against oppression. Even supposing the 
poor to be the only class worth consideration, the State would 
do very little for them, if it were nothing more than their de- 
fender. As society becomes more complex, the barest necessaries of 
life, for the poorest citizen, and the condition under which he can 
earn even the poorest livelihood, become more complex also, and 
require exceptional study, and exceptional power and concentration 
of mind to grasp them. They are also constantly changing, obviat- 
ing some evils, and surprising us by producing others, rendering 
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old restrictions superfluous or disadvantageous, and demanding new 
ones; and the legislative and executive changes thus necessitated, 
require for their accomplishment some of the rarest qualities that 
can be produced by exceptional training, and by exceptional natural 
aptitudes. Thus they who say that all power should be in the 
hands of the People must plainly differentiate the People by some- 
thing besides their comparative poverty and their comparative 
absence of leisure. The People, as the source of power, must include 
those who are essentially the few, as well as those who are essentially 
the many. The great thesis of scientific democracy being this, That 
all power should be in the hands of the People, it is evident that all 
those must be members of the People whose talents and education 
are essential to the right exercise of power. If this be so, who then 
are not the people? The excluded portion of the community cannot 
be the rich as a whole, because many of the rich will have talents, 
training and knowledge, specially fitting them for the performance 
of certain necessary functions; nor again can such of the rich be 
excluded as are without exceptional ability ; because, if one thing is 
more certain than another it is this—that the absence of exceptional 
ability is the prevailing characteristic of the People. Reflections 
like these are so obvious, that it may seem hardly worth one’s while 
to make them; but they suffice to show something which is very 
far from obvious to many excellent persons—namely, the ridiculous 
vagueness with which our revolutionary science conceives of the 
principal subject of all its speculations and its researches. 

And now let us pass from the word People to the word Power. 
Precisely the same vagueness both of language and of thought con- 
fronts us here. Political power is spoken of and argued about by 
our modern theorists as though it were some simple and single 
thing ; whereas in reality, as may be easily seen, it is in the highest 
degree complex, comprising in itself many clearly distinct parts. One 
very simple division lies almost on the surface. Political power, when- 
ever exercised, implies three things, at all events—the conception of 
some given end as desirable ; the will to accomplish this end ; and the 
devising of the means for its accomplishment. Let us take a very 
simple example. An entire community, living on the banks of an 
estuary, are unanimous in thinking that it would be convenient if a 
suspension bridge were built over it. In addition to thinking it would 
be convenient if a suspension bridge were built over it, they come to be 
unanimous in thinking that it would be possible to build it—possible 
as a piece of engineering, and possible also as regards their own power 
of paying for it. Now, thus far we can conceive of the entire com- 
munity acting together like a single individual, and being rightly 
described in this special connection as one body, or as The People. 
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But the resolve to build the bridge, though an essential part of the 
power requisite to build it, is not for practical purposes any power at 
all until it is united with and subjected to the special knowledge 
and skill of a small part of the community—the engineers, who have 
to plan every detail of the structure, and, indeed, to decide whether 
it is a possible structure at all. This power, as applied to any 
practical purpose in politics, consists firstly in the desire for certain 
ends, secondly in the criticism of these ends and the discernment of 
how far they are practicable, and thirdly the devising the best 
means for accomplishing them. Again comes this further division. 
The purposes to which power is applied are of two kinds—destruc- 
tive and constructive—the blowing up of bridges and the building 
of bridges. 

And now, bearing this in mind, let us ask ourselves how far 
Power—that is to say the sum of all these powers—ought to reside, 
or is capable of residing, in the poorest and most numerous class of 
the ‘community, taken as a whole, and excluding all exceptional 
minorities; or even in the whole community, including these 
minorities, but merging them in the mass, and denying them any 
exceptional power. It is perfectly obvious the moment we examine 
the matter closely, and resolve to bring our thought and language 
into any kind of severe and accurate order, that some of the most 
important elements of power never have resided in any class that 
can be called “the people,” and never can reside in it. The devising 
of the means for fulfilling the requirements of the community must 
always be in the hands of a minority who possess, or are supposed to 
possess talents above the average—a minority which is not merged 
in the people, but is differentiated from it. And thus we arrive at 
what is perhaps the best definition of the People that is possible—ai/ 
those persons who are without exceptional talents, and whose qualities, 
when exceptional at all, are exceptional by being below, not by 
being above, the average. It is conceivable, in certain cases, that 
The People thus defined may be capable of wielding all the power 
requisite for some destructive purpose, but it is utterly inconceivable 
that they can ever be capable of construction. A drunken mob 
some day may blow up the Forth Bridge, but a drunken mob will 
never rebuild it. Between the people sweeping away what dema- 
gogues call abuses and the only classes that could put anything better 
in their place, there is all the difference that there was between 
Newton and his dog Diamond. 

It may be said, however, that even though the People may not be 
able to carry out any given purpose, they are yet capable of feeling 
and expressing a common desire and will that such and such pur- 
poses should be carried out. And within certain limits this is true, 
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but within certain limits only. I shall not here even endeavour to 
specify what these limits are ; I wish merely to point out that these 
limits exist, and that until they have been inquired into, and some 
general perception of their nature arrived at, it is idle to talk about 
the will of the People, except for the purpose of the coarsest and 
most unscientific oratory. Let any Radical define the People as he 
pleases, and then ask himself how far, and under what conditions, he 
can seriously attribute to the vast multitudes in question any com- 
plete singleness of will, of wish, or of opinion. If by the People 
he means the whole community, it is one of his commonplaces to 
declare that the People have two opposing wills—the will of the 
classes, and the will of the masses. As a matter of fact, however, he 
always excludes the classes: still, whatever the details of this 
exclusion may be, the Peop/e means for him the great bulk of the 
population ; and the People, thus defined, does not differ more from 
the classes than various sections of the people differ from one 
another. ‘These sections are divided by various interests, various 
temperaments, and various social grades; it is only in the rarest 
cases that they think or feel the same about any given question, or 
that they think or feel deeply about the same question at all. The 
number of persons—I do not say who led, but who took an active 
part in, the French Revolution was incredibly small. The bulk of 
the population remained passive; acquiescent, no doubt, in the 
destruction of certain abuses, but without any will whatever as to any 
scheme of re-construction ; and it would, indeed, be hardly too much 
to say that, except for purposes of destruction—the destruction of 
something existing which is obnoxious to the vast majority, and felt 
as a hardship by each individual citizen—no spontaneous act of will 
on the part of the People is possible. 

It would be easy to show that what is called the popular will, and 
what actually seems to be such, is certainly a delusion in many cases, 
and is probably a delusion in most. In one class of cases, it is obvi- 
ously not spontaneous: it is at best but a choice made by the majority 
between a few alternatives offered them by a very small minority ; 
and the course of public affairs is obviously dependant less on the 
will of the people than on the ability and the character of a certain 
handful of politicians. There is, however, no doubt, another class of 
cases, in which the initiative, to all appearance, does come from the 
multitude—cases in which we hear of “ great waves of popular feel- 
ing,” of “indignation meetings,” and of feelings agitating “the 
great heart of the masses.’” Now such expressions as these of the 
will of a certain number I quite admit may be genuine so far as 
they go; but as to how far they go there is room for endless mis- 
apprehension. Newspapers, the medium through which public 
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medium which is in many cases distorting. Enthusiasms, interests, 
aspirations, indignations, and so forth, make, through the newspapers, 
a noise in the public ear that is out of all proportion to their real 
power and extent. They, for the most part, originate in small 
cliques, and end with small cliques; but these are precisely the 
cliques that delight in public meetings, in writing to the newspapers, 
and in doing things of which the newspapers can take note. They 
are thus in the position of a man who makes his voice heard every- 
where, as if it were the voice of a multitude; not because his voice 
is powerful, but because he has his mouth at a speaking-trumpet. 
About a great number of subjects apathy is as golden as silence, and 
the body of the people are really apathetic about them; but this 
wise apathy, though it makes a sensible people, would naturally 
make an intolerably dull newspaper; indeed, a newspaper can 
hardly give expression to it. And thus, from the very nature of the 
case, in nine instances out of ten, newspapers, as representing the 
state of popular opinion, represent not the common sense of the 
majority, but the deviations from common sense on the part of a 
numerically small minority. 

I am not denying that the Peop/e, in some sense or other, is a real 
body, differing from any special class ; that on some occasions it may 
be accurately said to have a will, and within certain limits to have 
power ; and that its power, such as it is, may be developing. But I 
do say that neither the People, nor the People’s power, have ever been 
accurately defined, or even accurately conceived of; that as for the 
People’s will, it has seldom been truly ascertained, and never accu- 
rately studied: and that when true scientific methods are applied 
to social questions, the prospects of modern democracy, and the 
whole meaning of that change which has been hastily named Pro- 
gress, will be seen to be profoundly different from anything that 
our advanced thinkers at this moment suspect. 

The Science in fact of our revolutionary thinkers, with their 
theories of revolution and evolution, has no resemblance to true 
science deeper than what comes from an echo of its phraseology. 
The social philosophy of such thinkers as Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Harrison have precisely the same relation to science that alchemy 
had to chemistry. The Popular Will, the People, Progress, and 
Social Evolution, are phrases which, as used by them, are fitted only 
to take rank with the Four Elements, with Phlogiston, and with the 
Vital Principle. 

In such cursory remarks as these it is not possible even to state 
the case against this pseudo-science fully, still less to sustain it. 
Fully to expose the mass of superstition which during the present 






events are viewed, necessarily form, even the best of them, a 
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century has been rising like an exhalation from the bones of a 
murdered creed, is not the work of one article, of one book, of one 
writer, or even of one life-time; but the results will be well worth 
waiting for. We ought, perhaps, to shrink from appealing to low 
motives, even for the purpose of stimulating a desirable work; but 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to point out to all those controver- 
sialists who feel any grudge against science, that the time will cer- 
tainly come when the advanced, the free, the severely accurate thought 
of to-day will be exhibited in its relation to social problems, as a 
phase of mind more confused, crude, and childish than any phase 
of mind with regard to religious problems, which ever was known to 
Europe during the darkest of the dark ages. If such controver- 
sialists are pleased with the thought of such a consummation, let 
them borrow from the physical sciences their hard and ruthless accu- 
racy, and each in his degree may do something to accelerate it. 
Mr. Lilly has set them an example: and it is to be hoped—at least by 
all who think and feel like myselfi—that he may not only continue 
his criticisms, but that his example may be emulated by others. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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OUR DRAMATISTS AND THEIR LITERATURE. 


No first-rate man of letters now writes for the stage. None among 
those who supply the theatres with plays can, if looked at from a 
literary side, compare with any leading novelist or essayist. May I 
ask which of our dramatists has written a page that could be cited as 
a specimen of English prose? Which of our dramatists has written 
a book that could be fairly described as second-rate in matter or in 
form? Let us examine the literary attempts of some half-dozen of 
our leading dramatists. Mr. Gilbert has assumed a sort of headship 
of dramatic authors, and in deference to that headship we will begin 
with him. He has, as every one knows, published a volume of 
comic poems. They really deserved all the popularity they 
obtained, so prettily are they versified, and many he has since elabo- 
rated into successful plays. 
determined by the measure of his faithfulness to those ballads; and 
if we examine them we find they contain in essence the whole of 
his literary perceptions and artistic instincts. 
tyro in criticism could detect the hand that wrote the Bab Ballads 
in Gretchen and Pyymalion and Galatea. 
tributed short papers to the Christmas annuals, but I am _ not 
aware of any piece above a very seasonable jocosity; his prose 


Mr. Gilbert’s success has always been 


Surely the veriest 


Mr. Gilbert has con- 


plays, with the exception of two acts entitled Sweethearts, have 
varied between sterile eccentricities and profitless commonplace ; and 
after the production of the last he thought it necessary to redeem his 
imperilled reputation by promising to confine his efforts for the 
future to the fabrication of librettoes for Sir Arthur Sullivan, an art 
in which he pre-eminently excels. 

Mr. Burnand, the genial editor of Punch, has written Happy 
Thoughts, which ranks as high in English prose as the Bab 
Ballads do in English poetry, and in equal degree both works 
have contributed to the amusement of suburban drawing-rooms. 
Mr. Burnand has published a number of parodies of Ouida’s 
novels, the best known, I believe, is Strapmore, by Weeder. Also 
a parody by him of Hugh Conway’s Dark Ways fell in with 
some readers during the period of the popularity of the original. 
Unlike Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Burnand has never attempted serious 
work, and he would, I am sure, repudiate any proposal to judge 
his writings by any other standard than a desire to conform to 
the passing mood of a middle-class public. Similar criticism is 
applicable to the works of Mr. George R. Sims. Indeed, his appeal 
to the intellectual habits of the middle classes is so frank and undis- 
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guised that no part of his work can be said to come within range of 
criticism. He provides certain fare, he calls it through the area 
railings, and the Dagonet Ballads are bought, sold, and consumed like 
necks of mutton and loaves of bread. If the “ middles” like the 
Dagonet Ballads, they like them, and if they don’t like them—well, 
they don’t like them; but in neither case would the interference of 
a critic be justified. Lest this should seem like unrelieved bitter- 
ness, I will say that Mary June’s Memoirs appear to me a good 
subject spoilt through inadequate treatment. The anecdotes, 
supposed to be related by a servant girl are realism in its naivest 
form. Mr. Sims is not a realist because he writes about Mrs. Three- 
doors-up, anymore than Mr. Norris is an idealist because he observes 
life badly. There is nothing true in these memoirs. I mean there is 
no abiding truth, no generic truth, inthem. The book isan insult to 
the intelligence of the reader, even though she be Mary Jane 
herself. Out of Idea there is no salvation, not even a descent into 
the kitchen will save the writer, and no more perfect and conclusive 
proof of a writer’s incompetency to think can be imagined than 
these Memoirs. 

Mr. W. G. Wills has written, I believe, many novels, but as no 
slightest trace of them remains, their mediocrity may be assumed. It 
was failure in this direction that set him writing for Mr. Irving—an 
easy task. He published an epic some four or five years ago, but it 
was written down by competent critics as commonplace, and it has 
gone the way of his novels. 

Immediately the success of the Si/ver King was established, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones wrote some long letters to the Zra on dramatic writing, 
and then he published in the Nineteenth Century an article on the 
union between the pulpit and the stage, or some similar theme. At 
that time Mr. Jones was declaring himself the sole author of the 
Silver King, and accusing his collaborator, Mr. Herman, of inability 
to write the simplest English sentence. It was possibly to make 
himself safe against such damaging accusations, that he wrote the 
letters and the article referred to; he has since written other articles, 
all of which prove that his genius is more fitted for play writing than 
for literature. 

I am not aware that Mr. Grundy has written anything but plays. 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Augustus Harris have occasionally contri- 
buted to the Christmas annuals, without their work having attracted 
any special attention. I have seen some slight verses of Mr. Pinero’s 
in similar publications, but they did not strike me as being anything 
but those of a very minor poet. Mr. Robert Buchanan is, past 
question, the most distinguished man of letters the stage can boast 
of. Mr. Robert Buchanan is a minor poet and a tenth-rate novelist. 
But the presence of Mr. Buchanan among our dramatists does not 
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seem to me to prejudice the statement advanced in the first sentence 
of this article. I repeat it in another form: the men who write 
English plays are those who are ungifted with first-rate, yea, even 
second-rate, literary abilities; they turn to the stage just as the 
horses that do not possess a distinguishing turn of speed are turned 
to steeplechasing. The parallel seems to me a true one; it expresses 
exactly my meaning; and in Mr. Buchanan an excellent example 
wherewith to support my argument. As a poet he was beyond all 
question outpaced by at least five men of his generation—Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Arnold, Mr. William Morris, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, and possibly by Mr. George Meredith; and to be outpaced 
by half-a-dozen men of your own generation, not to speak of the 
two giants of the preceding generation, is complete extinguishment 
in poetry, which admits hardly at all of mediocrity. In prose 
fiction, Mr. Buchanan’s talent drifted into disastrous shipwreck ; 
and it is a matter of surprise how a man who can at times write such 
charming verse can at all times and so unfailingly write such exe- 
crable prose. His novels are clumsy and coarse imitations of Victor 
Hugo and Charles Reade. The best is The Shadow of the Sword ; 
and is so invertebrate, so lacking in backbone, that, notwithstanding 
some fine suggestions, no critic could accord it a higher place than 
in the second class. Foxglove Manor and The New Abelard are, in 
thought and in style, below the level of the work that the average 
young lady novelist supplies to her publisher. It is, therefore, in 
accordance with my views of the relation of stage literature to litera- 
ture proper that Mr. Buchanan should have turned from the latter 
to the former. 

I cannot recall the name of any other dramatic author who has 
dabbled to any appreciable extent in literature. The writers of 
comic operas and farces are men whose names are unknown beyond 
the stage door and the play-bill—clerks from the Government 
offices, or the obscure contributors of obscure journals. 

But it may be urged that although none of our dramatists have 
succeeded in producing a creditable piece of literature, whether in 
the shape of a novel, an essay, or a poem, they have written excel- 
lently well, and thought with admirable strength and concision in 
the form they elected as most suitable to exploitation of their talents. 

We will therefore consider what these writers, whom I have 
shown to be inferior in all other branches of literature, can do in 
the dramatic form which we readily concede is the one in which the 
highest achievements have taken place. Our subject is clearly an 
interesting one, and if it is looked at from a philosophic side a fas- 
cinating one. It must be granted that the relegation of the entire 
dramatic literature of an epoch to writers of the third and fourth 
class is a unique literary phenomenon; for which we shall find no 
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parallel in history. And is it not by the examination and study of 
such phenomena that we may understand the dominant forces of our 
century, appreciate its principal aspects, and learn in some measure 
whither the civilisation we are so proud of is tending? And it is 
difficult indeed to find a test more just and more conclusive of the 
state of the popular mind than the open and spontaneous verdict 
expressed in a theatre. The poet and the novelist may sacrifice the 
present, but in the case of the dramatist such sacrifice is hardly pos- 
sible, for his work hardly exists off the stage, and depends wholly 
upon the temper of the public mind. The most successful play of 
the year contains therefore in a state of essence the sentiments and 
feelings agitating the multitude during its period of stage life; and 
by having regard for the intellectual idiosyncrasies of some four or 
five representative plays we may arrive at a very fair comprehension 
of the normal comprehension of our epoch. 

The most popular play produced in 1889 is without question 
Sweet Lavender. We are introduced to an impecunious, drunken 
barrister, and with him is living a young man, who instead of read- 
ing law makes love to the laundress’s daughter (laundress is Temple 
slang for charwoman). The charwoman is represented as a person 
who, although she lives in the kitchen and washes dishes, is as a 
matter of fact a most refined person, and is endowed with such sen- 
timents that would become the superior of a convent. Her daughter, 
although she helps her mother in her duties of cleaning and scrub- 
bing, wears white muslin dresses and large straw hats trimmed with 
wild flowers, and talks as we expect young ladies educated in a high- 
class boarding-school to talk. Now it has always seemed to me, 
the extreme limit of illiterateness is to credit one class with the 
sentiments of another class. Let us have the kitchen, and let us 
have the convent, but do not let us confuse the kitchen with the 
convent. It may be unpleasant to remember, but it is nevertheless 
necessary to remember, that “ fine sentiments bloom in the soul when 
fortune commences to gild the furniture.” . 

The young man is loved by his cousin, who in turn is loved by an 
American, who follows her, asking her to marry him ; and blind to 
all rebuffs, continues his courtship in a manner unparalleled in real 
life except perhaps by Mr. Rouden. In the second act the father of 
the young man comes to town and finds his son engaged not to his 
cousin as he thinks, but to the laundress’s daughter, and the situation 
is still further complicated by the arrival of a telegram announcing 
a bank failure, which involves the father in complete ruin. Here it 
is necessary to remark that the complete ruin of the father is neces- 
sary for moral reasons, for it was he who seduced the laundress 
eighteen years ago. In the third act the ruined father and his 
relations come to live in the chambers of the impecunious barrister, 
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and we find everybody sweeping and cleaning and cooking. The d 
American is still proposing to the girl, and he insists on following F ™ 
her in and out of the kitchen and helping her with her work. A " 
number of absurd events have been laboriously narrated ; we are in . 
the third act, and every one must be made happy. Listen! The t 
impecunious barrister inherits fifty thousand pounds, and pays the 
ruined father’s liabilities ; the young lady consents to leave off loving 
her cousin and to marry the crazy American, whom she really loved 
all the time, the ruined father marries the laundress, and the son 
marries her daughter. This is the story of a play which London 
has been going to see for nearly two years. I can but say that its 
logic is such as we might expect from a monthly nurse, and its 
romance is that beloved of kitchen-maids. 

In The Profligate Mr. Pinero' has a better subject, viz—A young 
woman, truly loved by a virtuous young man, prefers a profligate, 
and only begins to learn his past when her honeymoon is waxing to 
fulness. At the end of the second act I said to myself, if Mr. Pinero 
has the strength to let his hero remain a profligate, this play will be 
the best since Zhe School for Scandal. But Mr. Pinero did not have 
the necessary strength to write a chef-d’euvre. His hero ceases to 
be a profligate at the end of the first act; and the relapse into vice 
anxiously awaited for by me did not befall him. There is one immu- 
table rule in art which never can be violated ; it comes to us from all 
time and it shall continue to all time; we should hold fast by this 
rule that we should do well to inscribe it on our walls : —“ The leopard 
shall not change his spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin.” Hamlet does 
not cease to brood, reality is ever in conflict with his dreams; Othello 
does not become cunning ; Moliére’s avare never ceases to love gold; 
Balzac’s pére grandet dies gathering it in dreams; Becky Sharpe re- 
mains to the end unscrupulous. ‘There is no single example of a 
great work that does not comply with this commandment. 

The conversion of bad men into good men is the besetting sin of 
modern art. It is begotten of the unwholesomeness of the age, which 
desires sin without the consequences of sin. The true end, and there- 
fore the moral end, of The Profligate is that, in the first stress of 
horror and disappointment caused by the discovery of her husband’s 
past life, the young wife leaves him, but she leaves him only to learn 
that no life exists for her apart from him. She forgives him, or, I 
should say, is reconciled to him, and with her heart full of fear for the 
future, for she now knows that women must always attract him, as 
the magnet must always attract steel. But this would not be suffi- 
cient. To really paint the Profligate, it would be necessary to show 
him sinning after as well as before marriage ; and it is, indeed, a pity 
that the taste of modern audiences, or the lack of necessary talent, 
whichever reason is the true one, prevented Mr. Pinero from develop- 
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ing his story on these the classic and inevitable lines, for Mr. Pinero 
speaks the language of the stage with rare fluency; he is well 
armed with pointed repartee and various verbal excellence, and 
these qualities show him off to the very best advantage in the open- 
ing acts. No one, not Dumas fils nor Meilhac, ever presented a story 
more skilfully than Mr. Pinero does in the first act of The Profli- 
gate. Indeed, the entire presentation of the hero—his scorn for 
his virtuous friend, his easy admittance that his marriage with the 
schoolgirl is inspired by ennui of facile loves, his careless assur- 
ances of reform—is work of the very highest kind. And the second 
act deserves but few words of reproach. All is admirably indicated— 
the real change of the girl into woman—a blossom broken to flower 
in the warmth of the Tuscan night, and then the seeming change in 
the profligate, whose heart is at least temporarily won by the beauty 
and the charming youth and gladness of his wife. But with the 
third act the play becomes inconsequent and untrue. In the first 
place it is unfortunate that the maidservant whom the profligate 
seduced is not a mother. A girl never denounces her seducer 
unless he has made her a mother. We denounce those who have 
done us material injury; mental injuries are not spoken of, 
for we know instinctively they would not be understood. Then 
instead of a simple pathetic explanation between the women inter- 
rupted by the profligate, his entrance into the tumult of his wife’s 
grief, his explanation that the past concerns his wife not at all, that 
no matter whom she had married she would have encountered the 
same sin, that men are so, that her own father probably had some such 
similar sin on his conscience before he married. Quelle scéne d faire ! 
But instead we have a game at cross purposes, and the servant-girl 
goes downstairs crying, “ Kill me, kill me, kill me!” If she had 
a baby in her arms, it would be conceivable and no more; without 
a baby it is unadulterated nonsense. She has not a baby, because 
Mr. Pinero wishes to obtain the sympathy of the audience for the 
amours of a schoolboy and the little maidservant. Forget that we 
are in a theatre, and try and think how such events would pass in 
real life. A boy comes home from Eton and wants to marry a maid- 
servant whom his brother-in-law seduced, and whose confession 
separated his sister from her husband. Is it possible to imagine 
anything more horrible? As a subject for satire it might pass; as 
the subject of an idyll it is as revolting as it is ridiculous. 

The closing scenes of the third act are vague, and wholly wanting 
in breadth and decision. Perhaps Mr. Pinero means that the girl 
cries for some one to kill her because, thinking the elder and not the 
younger man is the husband of her benefactor, she sees no harm in 
denouncing him as her seducer. If this is so, Mr. Pinero’s ideas of 
dramatic climax do not stray beyond an ordinary stage misunder- 
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standing. It is by strict adherence to the theme that che/s-d’auvre 
are written; by allowing the fatality involved in the characters 
themselves to create and solve the problem. 

Mr. Jones, although he possesses little of the delicate artistic 
sensibility which, in the first acts of The Profligate, distinguishes 
Mr. Pinero, has looked higher and attempted more. But Mr. Jones 
is a sort of modern Icarus. He fastens on his wings with wax; he 
finds an idea, he is aware that he has found an idea, but there is 
vein of commonness in him which deprades and ruins it. Between 
the idea and the exccution there is no agreement, and perforce we 
must think of a county bumpkin astride on a racehorse: hobnailed 
boots and thick calves take the place of the long, slim, clinging legs 
of the jockey and the elegant boots armed with the cruel spurs. 
Reference to his play of Wealth will explain my meaning. Mr. 
Jones started with an excellent idea, one which Balzac might have 
welcomed. A man pursues without halting his passion for money- 
making, piling fortune upon fortune, until his brain weakens, and a 
thought begins to haunt his mind that he may die after all in the 
workhouse. ‘To develop a latent force into an active force an event 
is necessary, and it is in the invention of this event that the common 
side of Mr. Jones’s talent reveals itself. He can think of nothing 
better than to make the father turn his daughter out of doors 
because she refuses to marry the man he desires her to take. And 
this treatment of the subject Mr. Jones has defended in the course 
of a long essay. It would seem that he has not learnt that it 
is not time nor repetition that ages a story. Some stories are 
eternally young, other stories were always old—have never been 
young. A father sacrificing himself for his daughter is an example 
of the latter; a father turning his daughter out of doors because 
she denies his right to choose a husband for her is an example 
of the former. The youth and age of a story is determined, not by 
years, but by the amount of truth to human nature the story repre- 
sents. True, the incident might have been humanised. <A father 
turning his daughter out of doors because she would contract a 
marriage which he, with his superior knowledge of the world, fore- 
saw could not fail to lead her into unhappiness, would have been 
better, suggesting as it does a conflict between instinct and experi- 
ence; but that would be the basis for a new story, not the pivot on 
which a theme already chosen might be happily worked upon. Mr. 
Jones required a pivot, and the pivot he chose was as common as the 
story he wished to tell was refined. This coarseness of artistic percep- 
tion is equally prominent in The Middleman. Passing over all such 
crudities of execution as placing in the middleman’s mouth the very 
arguments which the enemies of our system of labour and capital 
would have used against him, which he is supposed to speak uncon- 
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sciously, I go straight to essentials. Mr. Jones does not see that if he 
is to effectually satirise the middleman, the middleman must triumph 
over the inventor ; if the spider kills the fly, it is clear that the spider 
is a subject if not for pity at least not for satire. Yet in the play it 
is the inventor who ruins the middleman, and this stupid blunder 
obviously deprives the play of all raison @’étre. But if in stage-land, 
heroes and heroines change their spots and their skins the author 
remains always Mr. Jones. He dramatises the theme of this play just 
as he dramatised the theme of his other play. It is true that he does 
not make the middleman turn his son out of doors because he wants 
to marry the inventor’s daughter. He stops on the brink of this 
precipice, but only to fling himself over another. The middleman’s 
son seduces the inventor’s daughter! It seems strange that Mr. Jones 
could not think of something better, and how he could bring himself 
(for Mr. Jones clearly wants to have talent) to write the wholly 
stupid and irredeemably vulgar comic love scenes which disfigure a 
really beautiful third act, is also a matter which tantalises the 
curiosity of the critic. Perhaps last acts are of necessity absurd, and 
many of the childishnesses of Mr. Jones’s last act are no doubt 
deliberate, and have been perpetrated with the view to secure a 
popular success, but the incident of the loan, when the successful 
inventor offers to lend the ruined middleman “a fiver,” and in the 
middleman’s house, out of which the inventor is about to expel him, 
is an example of that vein of grossness which pollutes Mr. Jones’s best 
aspirations. 

The success of the piece on the first night was unqualified; and 
some scenes deserved the applause which was given without stint, 
and must be confessed without judgment. Even comic love scenes 
in the third act and the childishness of the fourth act were approved 
by a too uncritical public. 

The powerlessness of a modern audience to distinguish between 
what is common and what is rare, is the irreparable evil; so long as 
a story is impetuously pursued and diversified"with thrilling situa- 
tions, no objections are raised. I have heard dull and even stupid 
plays applauded at the Francais, but a really low-class play would 
not be tolerated there, and I confess I was humiliated and filled 
with shame at the attitude of the public on the production of A 
Man’s Shadow at the Haymarket Theatre. It is not necessary that 
I should wade through every part of the hideous story, it will suffice 
my purpose to say that 4A Man’s Shadow is an adaptation of Roger la 
Honte, and when I say that Joger /a Honte first appeared as a 
roman feuilleton in Le Petit Journal, and was afterwards drama- 
tised and produced at the Ambigue Comique, the readers of the 
Fortnightly will have no difficulty in divining how intimately the 
story must reek of the good concierges of Montmartre. That the 
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Haymarket Theatre should have sunk to the level of the Ambigue 
Comique! Imagine a Surrey or Britannia drama, a dramatic 
arrangement of one of the serial publications in Bow Bells or the 
London Journal, being translated into French and produced at the 
Frangais or the Odéon. Imagine the audience of either of those 
theatres howling frantic applause and cheering the adapters at the 
end of the piece! Imagine a leading French actor—Coquelin, De- 
launay, Mounet-Sully—playing the principal part! The mind re- 
fuses to entertain such impossible imaginings; but what is impos- 
sible to imagine as happening in France has befallen us in London. 
Hume did well to call us the barbarians of the banks of the Thames. 
An amount of literary ordure is the common lot of all nations. 
London Day by Day is assuredly no intellectual banquet, but the 
portrait of the cabman is English; but a nation has become poisoned 
with something more than jackal blood when it falls a-worshipping 
the contents of its neighbour’s dust-hole. Mr. Tree is a man of 
genius, and to see him wasting really great abilities on the part of 
Laraque was to me at least a painful sight. No better than the actor 
were the critics, and no better than the critics was the public. All 
sense of literary decency seemed lost, and every one was minded to 
take his fill of the horrible French garbage, and the final spectacle, 
that of an English poet taking his call for his share in the prepara- 
tion of the feast, is, I think, without parallel in our literary history. 

Almost equally reprehensible is the entertainment provided by 
Mr. Irving at the Lyceum, and if it is not so unpleasant it is only 
because fewer words are spoken on the stage. For some time past 
the tendency of Mr. Irving’s management has been in the direction 
of pantomime. The production of Fuust (of the Irving Faust) 

as the first decisive step, and the success of this experiment 
in witches and blue devils showed him that the utmost license would 
be allowed in the substitution of scenery and his own personality 
for the text of the author. Having ascertained the debased state of 
the public mind, he proceeded to speculate upon it, and in the Dead 
Heart has approached marvellously near to pure pantomime, one step 
mearer and even his well-fed critics would have had to cry, halt. 
It would be interesting to learn how many words are spoken on the 
stage during the performance of the play as given at the Lyceum. 
I should say not more than six or seven thousand ; of this I am cer- 
tain, that the Lyceum text is not a quarter the length of another 
play that occupies the same time in representation. Let us examine 
the first act. The first scene is laid in a garden. There is of course 
a lavish display of foliage and lanterns, and there is a fountain with 
real water. Mr. Bancroft comes on and mumbles some incoherent, 
and, as far as I could judge, entirely irrelevant remarks; then there 
is an elaborate dance, and for ten minutes the audience is entertained 
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by an exhibition of dancing so elaborate that the thought of a succes- 
sion to Mr. Turveytop’s academy is irresistibly suggested. Then there 
is a front scene, and Mr. Bancroft mumbles a few more irrelevant 
remarks until the scene is set behind. The third scene is Miss Terry’s 
bedroom. She makes a few remarks concerning a scarf she is about to 
wear; aman enters by the window and declares his love. Mr. Irving 
enters and declares his anger; he is arrested and sent to the Bastille. 
Surely not a thousand words are spoken in this act! The second act 
opens with the taking of the Bastille. There is a brass cannon and a 
heterogeneous crowd that howls and climbs upon barrels, &c.; great 
doors fall down, and then everybody dances, and the dance lasts several 
minutes. When the dance is done various prisoners are exhibited 
to the audience, very much as strange animals are exhibited in a 
show; eventually Mr. Irving is brought out, and, in such crazed and 
dilapidated condition as seventeen years in a dungeon would produce, 
he lies down in front of the audience, moaning from time to time. 
Inconceivable as it may seem, he elects to lie there for several minutes, 
holding the attention of the audience by the help of occasional moans 
or grunts and furtive grimacing. I have long known that the actor 
secretly chafes against the author, whom he believes robs him of a 
part of his triumph, but I did not think the press would have allowed 
such a childish manifestation of vanity to pass in silence. If Mr. 
Irving likes to write his own plays let him do so; we shall tell him 
what we think of them; in the meantime critics should forbid him 
such pantomimic licence as no actor at the Francais would dare to 
venture. The next scene is an apartment in a palace in which the 
Abbé Latour (Mr. Bancroft) makes an incomprehensible declaration 
of love to the Comtesse de St. Valery (Miss Terry), and this is followed 
—stay, it is preceded—by some mysterious allusions to a debt which 
the Comtesse’s son has contracted in a café of which the Abbé Latour 
isa part proprietor. But it is as like as not that I am wrong, so 
incoherently is the scene played, and I think written. A number of 
scenes follow, all very useful to prolong the piece, but absolutely un- 
necessary. There is no story to develop, but there is an incident; it 
is this. The Comtesse de St. Valery’s son is condemned to death, and 
his mother beseeches Landry (Mr. Irving) to save his life. To pro- 
long the fourth act Landry sends for his old enemy, the Abbé Latour, 
who goes to the guillotine next morning and challenges him to a 
duel. The duel serves the same purpose as the dance in the first act, 
the taking of the Bastille in the second, it appeals to the vulgar 
appetite for stage realism, and it fills up the time. When the Abbé 
Latour has been killed, Mr. Irving takes the place of the son of his 
old sweetheart, and mounts the scaffold with all the lights of 
apotheosis playing upon his face and hair. 

Mr. Irving is credited and he takes credit for having contributed 
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to what we must call the development of artistic tastes. I confess 
I do not perceive very clearly how the production of such pieces 
as the Dead Heart can advance artistic taste. Ido not deny that 
the taking of the Bastille is exciting, but so is a rat hunt and a 
prize-fight, and concerning myself entirely with the artistic, and 
waving the moral question, I should say that a rat hunt was a less 
depraving sight than a performance of The Dead Heart. A rat hunt 
is an appeal to our animal instincts pure and simple, we enjoy it, 
and have done with it, but stage realism corrupts our intelligence by 
easy satisfactions instead of stimulating the imagination, which should 
create all from the words of the poet. To be sure, The Dead Heart 
is no more than a very shocking instance of the mischief done at 
the Lyceum; the same censure is applicable to the mounting of all 
the Shakespearean plays given under the management of Mr. Irving. 
Mr. Irving understood better than anyone the baseness of modern 
taste, and he has appealed to it more flagrantly than any other mana- 
ger. He was, of course, well within his right in appraising and selling 
his goods in the largest market, but I am acting well within my right 
when I attempt some criticism of the value of his supposed contribu- 
tions to the development of artistic taste. He dresses out his theatre 
as Octave in Au Bonheur des Dames dressed out his shop; he has in- 
variably appealed, though never before so outrageously, to the sensual 
instincts rather than to the imagination, As a shopman I admire 
him, as an artist I despise him ; for I at least look back with yearn- 
ing love to those times when theatrical audiences did not require real 
fountains and real trees, and I believe that our ancestors, who did 
not require these realities, were gifted with a sense that is wanting 
in us. 

These half-dozen plays are those which seem the most charac- 
teristic of the serious, or, to speak more accurately, the would-be 
serious dramatic work done in the present day. My criticism has, 
I hope, exposed their deficiencies in that quality more essential in 
art than elsewhere—common sense. Yes, it is a fact that there is no 
play now being performed in London that the very slightest analysis 
would not prove to be as irrational as a nursery tale. The 
statement may occasion some irritation, and possibly some bluster, 
but no one will venture to prove the contrary by the examination of 
the story of any of the plays under notice. So absurd are they, so 
wanting in logic and elemental philosophy, that it is to be doubted if 
any second-class novelist could be induced even to consider for a 
moment the least ridiculous as a possible basis for a novel. 

I must remind my readers that it has been submitted that a 
theatrical audience is an epitome of the artistic intelligence which 
obtains at a certain moment, and that it is a genuine and spontaneous 
expression of it. If this is so, what terrible condemnation, what 
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sinister mockery arises from this criticism of our dramatic authors 
and the literature they furnish our theatres with! In the olden 
days no such abominations as The Dead Heart and A Man’s Shadow 
desecrated the theatres that in any way, however slight, pretended to 
preserve an aspect of intellectual decency, and yet in the olden days 
not one in twenty could read and write, and now every one can read 
and write. We have established school boards and striven to educate 
the masses, and, so far as literature is concerned, with this result, 
applause of a roman feuilicton in the historic Haymarket. We shall 
go on striving to raise humanity and laying out the path of the 
future. Poor Humanity, how well represented by Bouvard and 
Pécuchet! those two poor fellows always in good faith, always 
ardent ; and invariably experience contradicts the best-established 
theory, the most subtle reasoning is demolished by the most simple 
fact. 

Many will detect in this literature a likeness to the age; and 
will recognise it as being the literature of an age of smug respec- 
tability—an age interested especially in the preservation of villas 
and silk hats; an age most anxious for peace so long as peace 
does not disturb the money market—war would be preferable to 
any serious decrease in the price of money; a lie-a-bed age, dis- 
gustingly absorbed in comfort; an age loathsomely anxious to live 
in a fool’s paradise, and close its ears to the sound of danger; an age 
selfish beyond all preceding ages, and whose one maxim is ‘“ Patch it 
up so that it will last my time.” It was truly amusing to hear the Times, 
the great organ of civilization, as represented by the villa and the 
silk hat, side with the dockers, and gravely reprove Mr. Norwood for 
not conceding their demands. Mr. Norwood was the one man of 
sense: his class instinct told him that not to vanquish that struggle 
was to imperil the existence of the villa and the hat; he felt, and he 
felt rightly, that they were fighting for their hearths; the tanner 

yas important enough to the dockers, but there was something far 
beyond the tanner; the Zimes saw nothing; heard nothing, felt 
nothing, but one thing, and that was—‘“ Patch it up; make it 
last our time.” In this world everything is paid for, and we are 
paying the price of thirty years of peace, sluggishness, moral 
cowardice, and last, though not least, purity-mongering. Purity- 
mongering is the last fungus. There has grown up amongst us a 
new breed of Englishmen, men who are apparently lunatics on what 
they term “the great moral question.” I have elsewhere pointed out 
the excesses of these gentlemen, and to the best of my ability showed 
that this craze could only result in the destruction of art and the 
violation of private rights. The impropriety-hunter exercises the 
same terror over the ordinary citizen as the stoat does over \1¢e 
rabbit. These pure-minded gentry have already dipped their fingers 
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in literature; now they are meddling with music-hall songs, 
which, as stated in their organ, the Pal/ Mail, is but a prelude 
to a crusade against plays as soon as the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
can be abolished. How cheerful all this sounds, and, above all, how 
very sane! A Member of Parliament loses his seat because it has 
been proved, or, indeed, because it has been stated, that he had a 
mistress. And they prove very peremptorily that we are more 
hypocritical than chaste. These women are on the streets because 
there is no where else for them to go. But there are eighty thou- 
sand prostitutes on the streets of London, and there is no place for 
them to go because the purity people think it is their mission to 
close any music-hall or any public place in which light women 
congregate. “We must not,” they say, “countenance vice; we 
cannot help it if these women fill the streets, and pollute the 
pure-minded who, by force of circumstances, have to walk through 
the streets. Such accidents are regrettable ; but our duty is to close 
every place against light women.” Such morality as this will seem 
madness to many. Hitherto the sane have ruled the unsane; but of 
late years the Government of England seems to have been reversed. 
Dozens of other instances might be adduced, showing how very 
seriously the balance of the general sanity of the nation has been 
disturbed. To restore it perhaps some great national disaster is 
needed. I pray that this disaster may not come too late. 

My intention in introducing this matter is, I hope, obvious. ‘ Tel 
pére, tel fils.” The dramatic literature of to-day is the legitimate 
result of the unhealthy state of the public mind, and reflects admir- 
ably the intellectual sloth and horrible mediocrity into which we 
have drifted and are drifting. The unsuccessful men of letters, 
and men who think more of comfort than of art, go to dramatic 
writing, the prizes it offers are larger and easier to win. 
Among the crowd hustling for gold at the stage door, we find one 
or two like Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero, who redeem their trade with 
some slight aspiration, jarred though it be by inevitable circum- 
stances. If Mr. Pinero had not had the great literary misfortune to 
write at the close of the nineteenth century, he might have been a 
considerable dramatist ; that he possesses genius sufficient to triumph 
over the obstacles which pruriency and sloth have raised against art, 
I can be permitted to doubt. 

GrorcE Moore. 
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I pARE say most Englishmen have forgotten that in the month of 
September, 1870, what was called a “ great Republican meeting ” 
was held at London, in Trafalgar Square, to acclaim the dethrone- 
ment, by a mob in Paris, of a sovereign who had been England’s 
“faithful ally ” in one of the greatest, if not one of the wisest, wars 
of the nineteenth century. ‘ Trafalgar Square,” said an English 
Republican acquaintance of mine to me at the time, “is our London 
Place de la Concorde. Itis true the guillotine has never been set 
up there yet, and I hope it never may be, but there is the statue of 
an English king who was beheaded for resisting the will of his 
people ; and it was the fate of Charles I. which determined the fate 
of Louis X VI.” 

When the “ great Republican meeting” of September, 1870, broke 
up a deputation from it went to the French Embassy to carry thither 
a fraternal greeting to “ the French Republic of yesterday from the 
English Republic of to-morrow.”’ But upon reaching Albert Gate 
the sympathising English representatives of the new order of things 
found France represented only by a hall-porter! Official France, 
like the French people in general, had been simply stunned by a 
catastrophe which, for the time, paralyzed the national machinery of 
government and of defence in the face of a tremendous and trium- 
phant foreign invasion. 

What followed is matter of history. The war which the Empire had 
begun “ with a light heart,” confident that the army lacked absolutely 
nothing, “not even a single button on the gaiters of a single 
soldier,” the Republic, by the voice of the eloquent M. Jules Favre, 
theatrically undertook to end without surrendering “ one stone of a 
French fortress or one inch of French territory;’? but was eventually 
thankful to bring to a close with the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Strasburg and Metz, and the payment of a ransom equal in round 
numbers to about three times the imperial revenue of Great Britain. 
When, to the humiliations and burdens of this crushing failure, we 
add the horrors of the Commune at Paris, it will be seen that 
patriotic and sensible Frenchmen may well be forgiven if they look 
forward with more of consternation than of confidence to the upshot 
of a political experiment so dismally begun. “If these things were 
done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?” 

It is one thing for foreign enthusiasts to acclaim a French Re- 
public in Trafalgar Square; it is quite another thing for French 
breadwinners and taxpayers to defray the expenses of a French 
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Republic at home. The French breadwinners and taxpayers proved 
this, after the Treaty of Frankfort had been signed and the Commune 
had been stamped out in blood, by putting the control of their affairs 
into the hands of men who regarded the Third Republic with no 
more admiration than they had felt for the Second Republic or for 
the First, who had had nothing to do with proclaiming or acclaim- 
ing it, who simply accepted it, as an existing order of things, and 
who were ready to do their duty as public servants in the spirit of 
the famous dictum of M. Thiers, that “the Republic must be Con- 
servative or must cease to be.” These men knew that they had the 
masses of the people behind them. They remembered that when 
the question of maintaining the Second Republic or founding a 
virtual Dictatorship to be called a ten years’ Presidency, was put to 
the French people on the 10th of December, 1851, by the Prince- 
President Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the French people gave a vote 
of 7,439,219 for the Dictatorship against a vote of 640,737 for the Re- 
public—and they remembered also, that of this relatively insignifi- 
cant minority no small proportion consisted of voters who disliked 
the Prince-President, and objected to the latent Empire much more 
than they liked or longed for the maintenance of the Second Re- 
public. Had they not taken part, too, in the evolution of the 
personal into the Constitutional Empire on the very eve of the great 
German War? Did they not know that, despite the crash of his 
Mexican adventure, and the blunders of his diplomacy in the ques- 
tion of Luxemburg, and the persistent attacks of the Parliamentary 
Opposition which began in 1863, with the re-appearance of M. 
Thiers as one of nine troublesome representatives of Paris in the 
Legislative Body, France on the 8th of May, 1870, had given the 
Emperor a new mandate by a vote of 7,336,434 ayes against 
1,560,709 noes, the issue before the country being defined by the 
Senatus-Consultum of April 20, 1870, in these words: ‘‘ The people 
approve the Liberal reforms effected in the Government since 1860 
by the Emperor with the co-operation of the great bodies of the 
State, and ratify this Senatus-Consultum ? ” 

It was impossible for Frenchmen of experience and ability to 
believe in 1871 that the French people as a people cared one farthing 
about the Republic asa Republic. It wascertain that great numbers 
of the French people, vividly recalling the follies and the crimes 
which had marked the brief career of each of the two previous 
Republican experiments, the experiment of 1793 and the experiment 
of 1848, profoundly distrusted the theoretical devotees of Republi- 
canism and utterly disbelieved in the possibility of founding a stable 
and honest Republic in France. It was only probable that a 
Republic sensibly and economically administered might secure the 
acquiescence of that large majority of the French people who desire 
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above all things else to be left undisturbed to look after their own 
affairs, and of whom the London Times had said with perfect truth 
at the time of the plebiscitary vote of May 8, 1870, “If the result of 
the plebiscite, no matter how obtained, is’ to save France from a 
Revolution, the Government will be declared by an immense 
majority to have deserved well of the country.” 

Nothing appears to me to be so clear in the troubled and cloudy 
history of the Third French Republic as this, that it must have gone 
to pieces long ago like its predecessors but for the respite secured to 
it after 1871 by the administrations of M. Thiers and of the Marshal 
Duke of Magenta. Under these administrations the expenses of the 
war were met and paid off, the indemnity was carried, the enormous 
outlay required to reconstruct and reconstitute the military system 
of France was covered, and the national accounts were substantially 
balanced. The work of the Government was done chiefly by men, 
as I have said, who neither were nor professed to be theoretical 
Republicans, but it was done under the Republic, and the way in 
which it was done naturally and necessarily served to reconcile 
public opinion in France to Republicanism as a form of Govern- 
ment. Men who preferred Republicanism as a form of government, 
like M. Jules Simon, took part in the management of public affairs, 
and earned their share of credit and of authority thereby. For six 
years it may be said, from 1871 to 1877, the course of events in 
France tended to strengthen, not to weaken, the chances of perma- 
nency and stability for the Third Republic. Historical comparisons 
are always apt to mislead, but speaking within the conditions neces- 
sary to an accurate judgment of each case, I think I may say that 
the un-Republican ministers of the Marshal Duke of Magenta did 
as much to make the Third Republic possible in France as was done 
in the United States under the administration of Washington by 
Alexander Hamilton to secure the success of that American Consti- 
tution, which he undoubtedly thought very far from satisfactory, and 
as to the stability of which he not only felt but expressed very grave 
and serious doubts. 

In 1869, the last year of peace under the Second Empire, the 
ordinary budget of the receipts and expenses of the French Govern- 
ment reached a total of 1,621,390,248 francs. Seven years after- 
wards, in 1876, it was necessary for France to raise an annual revenue 
of 2,570,505,513 francs. This enormously increased amount, the 
result of the disasters of 1870-71, was raised by the administration 
of the Marshal Duke of Magenta, and the national accounts were 
settled with an excess of the revenue over the expenditure of no 
less than 98,000,000 francs. 

The next year the Republicans by theory, with Gambetta as their 
leader, came into power. They carried a majority of the seats in 
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the Legislature by frightening the people into the belief that the 
friends and associates of the Marshal-President, if not the Marshal. © 
President himself, were meditating a restoration of the monarchy, to [ 
be followed by a new war with Germany and a new invasion. The 
people who, in 1870, had overwhelmingly rallied to the support of 
an Imperial monarchy because they shrank from the spectre of a 
revolution, in 1877 as naturally rallied to the support of a republic 
because they shrank from the double spectre of a revolution and of 
a war. 

Once in power the theoretical Republicans set themselves to carry 
out the conviction of Gambetta, expressed by him, before the fall of 
the Empire, in a debate with Ollivier in 1869, that France might be 
“ engineered”’ into a republic without striking a blow. To this it 
was only necessary that the Republicans, being a majority in the 
Chamber, should exclude the minority from all share in carrying on 
the Government. Then began a systematic attack, persistently 
carried out down to the present time, upon every branch of the 
public service throughout France, with the express and avowed 
object of concentrating the whole machinery of the government 
under the exclusive control of the Republicans as a party. Never, 
not even in England under Walpole, not even in my own country dur- 
ing the famous war against the United States Bank, has the maxim “to 
the victors belong the spoils,” been carried into effect more steadily, 
1 more unshrinkingly, more thoroughly, than in France since 1877. No 
post in the public service has been high enough or humble enough 
to escape the political winnowing-fan. We have been reproached, 
k I do not say unjustly, in America with making a “ clean sweep” oi 

postmen and tidewaiters, of porters in the public stores and mes- 
sengers in the public offices, with every change in the Federal Presi- 
dency. But in the United States we change our Presidents at most 
only once in four years, while in France since 1877 Premiers and 
Ministers have followed each other on and off the political stage with 
the bewildering rapidity of clowns chasing each other in a panto- 
mime. All have been Republicans, indeed, though of the most 
varied hues, but each in his turn has found it necessary to provide 
for his own particular friends and followers. When all the hete- 
rodox office-holders, great and small, found in office by the new 
masters of France had been replaced by orthodox members of one or 
another branch of the orthodox political faith, it became obviously 
necessary, and therefore obviously right, to create new berths as fast 
as new applicants knocked at the door. To make this easy the simple 
and admirable plan was adopted by the Republicans in 1877, of first 
annulling the elections of a considerable number of the Conservative 
members whom the voters had been inconsiderate enough to return, 
and of then systematically excluding all Conservative members from 
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the more important committees of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
especially from the Committee on the Budget. Under our own Con- 
gressional practice at Washington the party which holds the majority 
of the seats exercises a very satisfactory control over legislation 
through the Standing Committees of the House, the rule being that 
a majority of the members and the chairman of each important 
committee shall be nominated by the Speaker (himself a party 
nominee) from among the majority of the House. But it did not 
occur, I believe, even to Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, so long the Repub- 
lican despot of the House of Representatives, to exclude every 
member of the opposition from any place on any committee of 
importance. ‘Thanks to the thoroughness of the French Republican 
methods, the development in France since 1877 of the cost of carry- 
ing on this particular “Government of the people by the people for 
the people”’ has kept pace admirably with the increase of the 
Treasury deficits. 

In 1853, under the Empire, then newly established and needing, 
of course, a good deal of miscellaneous “ official’? help, the pay and 
appointments of the Civil Service amounted to 179,700,000 frances. 

In 1870, the amount was 248,500,000 francs, showing an increase 
in seventeen years at the rate of 4,000,000 frances a year. 

In 1877, the amount was 283,000,000 francs, being a further 
increase in seven years of 35,500,000 francs, at the rate of about 
5,000,000 francs a year. 

In 1888, the amount was 405,000,000 francs, showing an increase 
in eleven years of 122,000,000 francs, or at the rate of more than 
10,000,000 franes a year ! 

Now let us recur to the budget. As I have shown, in 1876, the 
year before the advent to power of the Republicans led by Gambetta, 
the French Government closed its annual accounts on a revenue of 
2,570,505,513 francs, with an excess of revenue over expenditure 
amounting to 98,000,000 frances, 204,000,000 francs going to meet 
an outlay on public works. . 

In 1885, on the eve of the Legislative elections of that year, of 
which I shall presently have something to say, the expenditure of 
the Government had risen to 3,356,000,000 francs, being an increase 
in eight years of about seven hundred million francs, notwithstand- 
ing the lifting previously to 1877 of the major part of the burden of 
the German War. 

The members of the Right in the Chamber had endeavoured, in 
1884, to check this steady increase of the public outlay. They laid 
before the Committee of the Budget a proposition for a reduction of 
317,000,000 francs a year in the cost of administration. The Com- 
mittee took no notice whatever of this proposition, and the gulf went 
on widening between the public revenue and the public expenditure. 
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In 1888, on the eve of the Legislative Elections which have this 
year taken place, the members of the Right renewed their attempt 
to bring about a financial reform. They asked for the appointment 
of a committee of twenty-two members, to examine and report upon 
the condition of the public finances, it being a matter of general 
notoriety that the Cour des Comptes, the duty of which is to see the 
books of the Government balanced, has for several years been 
obliged to report that this duty could not be properly done, the 
Ministry of Finance having failed to lay before the Cour des Comptes 
papers necessary to the performance of it! No heed was paid to 
this proposition, and the budget for 1890, carried through the late 
Chamber just before it broke up under the law, shows for the 
impending year :— 





Expenditure (ordinary) 3,036,588,000 francs 








ee (extraordinary) ; 498,978,633 ,, 

sage rey ” 

Total 3,535,566,633 ,, 

Revenue . : : ‘ ‘ 3,011,974,825 _,, 
Deficit ; , . ‘ : 523,591,808 ,, 


From which, if the reader will turn back to my previous mention 
of the national revenue and expenditure, he will see that the 
annual deficit under the Republican administration of France now 
actually amounts to just about one-third of the total national 
expenditure of France under the Second Empire in 1869! 

And we have the high authority of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
editor of the Economiste and a Republican, for the statement that 
France has now for some time past been annually expending an 
average of 500,000,000 francs a year beyond her national revenue. 

For this treasonable revelation of the truth the Government of 
President Carnot at the recent elections declared open war against 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who presented himself as a candidate at Lodéve, 
in the Department of the Hérault. He was opposed by a Radical of 
no particular prominence, M. Ménard-Dorian, whom the Prefect 
openly and hotly supported. On the 22nd of September a certain 
number of votes in one commune thrown for both candidates were 
annulled for some informality. When the returns reached the 
Commission de Recensement, all these “ informal ” ballots thrown for 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu were rejected ; but those thrown for his opponent 
were counted, and M. Ménard-Dorian was proclaimed the elect of 
the people! The Prefect and the Council-General of the Hérault 
have a high reputation for electoral energy. On the Tuesday after 
the 6th of October one of the London papers announced, on the faith 
of its correspondent in Paris, that there was still some uncertainty as 
to the election in the Hérault of M. de St. Pons. This was a dark 
saying, no M. de St. Pons figuring in the list of candidates. But there 
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are sundry places in France so-called, and in the circumscription 
of St. Pons in the Hérault, the Baron André Reille was a Conserva- 
tive candidate, his opponent being M. Razimbaud. The voting was 
so close, that the authorities sate upon it for a time, after which 
they finally proclaimed M. Razimbaud elected “by a majority of 
nine votes.’”’ The Councillors-General of this fiery department, a 
part of the ancient Languedoc, have shown so much spirit more than 
once, that the right of verifying the powers of their own members 
has been taken from them and given to the Council of State. 

Of course, by annulling the election of M. Leroy-Beaulieu and 
proclaiming the election of M. Ménard-Dorian, the Government 
secures another vote in the Chamber for any possible president of 
that body with whom it may be convenient for M. Carnot to make a 
combination, and escapes the possible attacks within the Chamber of 
a Republican statesman who might easily make himself disagreeable 
on questions of finance. 

But will that check the ominously rising tide of the public in- 
debtedness, or tend eventually to make the Republic precious in the 
eyes of the breadwinners and taxpayers of France? Look again at 
the figures ! 

They are not, perhaps, amusing; but they will pretty certainly 
have the last word in politics, and they are really of more importance 
for people who wish to know whither France is drifting, and where 
she is likely to bring up, than any imaginable light upon the aims 
and true character of General Boulanger, or the affability and 
respectability of President Carnot. 

Budget of 1876 under the Marshal Duke of Magenta :— 


Expenses (ordinary and extraordinary) , 2,570,505,513 franes 
Budget of 1890 under President Carnot :— 


Expenses (ordinary) 3,036,588,633 


Expenses (extraordinary estimated) . ‘ 500,000,000 
3,536,588,633  ,, 
Excess of Expenditure 1890 over 1876 ‘ 966,083,120 


Throw this sum into pounds sierling, and you will find that the 
‘epublican Government, which is obviously supposed by the corres- 
pondents in Paris of some English journals to have just received 
acordial endorsement from the French people at the polls, is actually 
spending for the French people this year, in excess of the sum spent 
for them by the government of the Marshal Duke of Magenta, very 
nearly or quite one-half the total annual expenditure of the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain! And this, observe, represents only 
the regular outlay of the national government. 
It does not include the floating debt, which amounted on the 
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Ist January, 1889, to 906,238,000 francs, to be increased December 
31st, 1889, by 523,000,000 francs, making a total to be covered by a 
new loan of 1,429,238,000 francs. 

Nor does it include the sums spent for the breadwinner and 
the taxpayer of France by the commune, in which it is his happiness 
to dwell, and the department which numbers him among its 
denizens. 

In 1878, the departmental loans of the 83 departments of France, 
amounted to 128,417,499 francs; in 1886, they amounted to 
249,188,900 franes ; being an increase in eight years of 120,770,950 
francs. 

These are the latest figures procurable by M. Welche, formerly 
a Cabinet Minister and prefect of the great Department of the Nord, 
to whom I am indebted for the specific information which has enabled 
me to follow the rise of this astounding billow of approaching national 
bankruptcy ; for it is not such an easy thing to get at the current 
expenses, even of the public offices at Posie: nil it is a labour of 
Hercules to do this in the provinces. 

Still an increase of 95 per cent. in eight years in the loans of the 
departments is sufficiently edifying. 

The taxes levied as centimes additionels for the departments in- 
creased from 1878 to 1886 by 24,692,266 francs; the taxes levied as 
centimes additionels for the communes (not including Paris) by 
34,246,647 francs ; and the total of the debts of the communes (not 
including Paris) rose from 757,477,783 francs in 1878, to 
1,242,535,940 francs in 1886, being an increase of 485,058,159 
francs in eight years, or at the rate of 55,000,000 francs a-year! 

Finally, then, by putting together the particulars upon which | 
have here touched, we reach the inevitable conclusion that the bread- 
winners and taxpayers of France are now annually called upon to 
carry at least the following financial burdens :— 


National Expenditure , ‘ ; ; 3,585,566,033 francs 
Floating Annual Debt. ; PF 523,000,000 __,, 
Centimes Additionels (Departme nts) . ° 173,521,515 ,, 

am (Communes) . ‘ apenrree sa 


4,404,589,282 2 


This, in round numbers, represents £170,000,000, or very nearly 
twice the amount of the annual public expenditure of Great 
Britain! M. Méline himself, the testy Republican official, of whom 
we heard so much during the trial of General Boulanger, in a speech 
delivered before the Chamber in 1885, admitted that the people of 
France were taxed far more heavily than those of any other country 
in the world. They are taxed more heavily now than they were in 


1885, and the composition of the newly elected Chamber of Deputies 
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makes it, as I shall presently show, virtually a political impossibility 
that this tremendous pressure should be relieved under their present 
form of government.’ If it cannot be relieved it must increase ; 
and if it is to increase, a point must be reached at which it can no 
longer be borne. 

I do not pretend to be able to fix that point. In the good old 
times when New England Puritans and French Catholic Royalists 
agreed in trying to get the truth out of obstinate people by piling 
weights on their pinioned bodies, or driving iron wedges into wooden 
boots about their legs, it was usual to employ a learned leech who 
stood beside the patient and called a halt when he judged that life 
itself would give way under another fifty pounds or a further turn 
of the screw. The pains taken by the Carnot government to keep 
men like M. Leroy-Beaulieu out of the Chamber does not seem to 
show any intention of dealing thus with the bread-winners and tax- 
payers of France. The French are probably more thrifty and 
industrious, and they are certainly kinder in harness, than any other 
people in Europe, but there must be limits to their purse as well as 
to their patience. 

Looked at from this, which I take to be the only practical and 
really instructive point of view, the results of the legislative elections 
of 1889 are ominous enough to justify the title which I have given 
to this paper. No well-informed Frenchman, who really wishes to 
see a Republic solidly established in France, labours under any 
illusions as to this. Such Frenchmen, I fear, are in the mood of 
mind of the very ungrateful Irishwoman who, upon being dragged 
out from under the hoofs of a charging squadron, flatly refused to 
thank God for “ letting a troop of horse ride over her.” One of the 
very few thoughtful and able political writers now to be found in 
the ranks of Parisian journalism, M. Jules Dietz, of the Journal des 
Deébats, put the truth as to the situation as plainly as could be 
expected in that paper, on the 11th of October. 


‘The Republic has just won a victory—that is, speaking accurately—it has 
just escaped a disaster. It has resisted the attack of a most formidable coali- 
tion. All the partisans of the Republic” (note the phrase!) ‘ have rejoiced 
over this result, and we were not the last to manifest our joy. But—but 


(1) I give for reference M. Méline’s tables. His speech was delivered February 10, 
1885 :— 


Taxation per capita. 


England ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; , ‘ : . 67 francs 
Belgium ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ — a 
United States ; , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; « se 
Germany ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ‘ ‘ ‘ <' Ee 
Austria ‘ - ‘ , , , ; ‘ « ee A 
Russia . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i , . . + TS 
Spain . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ; ae 
France . . 104 
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We must come down, re- 


look into the 


one cannot pass his life on the steps of the Capitol. 
sume our ordinary existence, concern ourselves about the future, 
cause of the peril we have escaped, and so act that it shall not recur. . 
The peril has been very great. No one doubts this; and the vivacity of the 
congratulations exchanged between the victors proves how very uncertain as to 
the issue they were before the battle. Remember the morrow of the 27th 
January, the consternation and the terror excited by the election at Paris, the 
confidence of the Boulangists, the panic among the Republicans! Since 
January some ground has been regained. The defenders of the fortress have 
shown energy, and they have also had good luck. The besiegers have been re- 
pelled. But nothing shows that they will not renew the attack. It would bo 
wilful blindness and the height of folly to exaggerate the proportions of the 
repulse or to imagine that all is sufe for ever or even for any long time. . 
All that is now certain is that the Palais Bourbon will see the advent in 
November of about 210 Deputies, Boulangists, and Members of the Right, 
whose success is a violent protest of universal suffrage against the actual state 
of things and the policy; pursued down to this time. If we reckon up the 
electors and not the elected this protest will be still more significant. Between 
the total of the votes thrown for the 365 Republican members and the total of 
the votes thrown for the 210 Opposition members the difference is hardly a few 
hundred thousands. Change a quarter or a third of a million votes and the 
coalition would have won. This is what we must have the courage to see and 
to say if we wish to see, and to make others sce, the truth as to the results of 
the elections of 1889, and to the situation which they reveal. Well, for our 
part, we do not hesitate to say that this situation must not and cannot last. 
It is intolerable. No régime in the world could survive it.” 


These are the words of soberness and common sense. The Third 
Republic is in much more imminent danger of a crash to-day than 
was the Second Empire after the plébiscite of May, 1870, and the 
evil influences which have brought it into this danger seem to me, 
after many months passed in visiting France and collecting infor- 
mation as to the condition of interests and opinions in that country, 
to be much more uncontrollable than the evil influences which in 
1870 surrounded the Emperor Napoleon, and drove him fatally on- 
ward into the crowning blunder of his blundering foreign policy. 


Let us look into the points upon which M. Jules Dietz puts his 
finger with such precision. What do they show, not as to the 
results of this particular political engagement, but as to the drift of 
things in France ? 

In 1885 the extravagances, financial, social, and political, of the 
Republicans, who had then been in undisputed possession and power 
for eight years, drove the Conservatives into attacking the Govern- 
ment, under a manifesto prepared under the auspices of M. Lambert 
de St. Croix, which was virtually a declaration of war against the 
Republic as a form of government. The Republicans so interpreted 
it, and they charged their antagonists with not openly and explicitly 
showing their monarchical colours. 

The result of these elections of 1885 was the return to the Cham- 
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ber of a powerful monarchical minority, and in the popular vote the 
strength of the two parties stood as follows :— 


Republicans of all shades. ‘ ° . 4,377,063 
Conservatives ; A ‘ ; ‘ . 3,608,578 
Showing a Republican majority of ° , 768,485 


In 1889 the Conservatives attacked the Government anew, but this 
time in two columns. One of those columns marched under the 
unfurled flag of the monarchy, the Royalists and Imperialists having 
agreed together to make the restoration of a stable monarchy their 
first and common object, and reserving the question,“ Under which 
king, Bezonian ?” to be dealt with afterwards. The other of those 
columns marched under the flag of General Boulanger, representing 
the monarchical idea in the form in which that idea emerged in the 
person of Napoleon Bonaparte from the chaos of the crumbling 
republic of 1793, and in the person of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
from the chaos of the crumbling republic of 1848. That this was 
the true significance of Boulangism is sufficiently proved by the per- 
sistent and even infuriated anxiety shown by the Republican Go- 
vernment, first to drive General Boulanger into exile and then to 
discredit him personally. The Minister of the Interior, M. Con- 
stans, to whom in their alarm and distress the Government of Presi- 
dent Carnot abandoned the helm of State after the Boulangist victory 
in January at Paris, deserves great credit for seeing their true 
objective clearly from the first, and striking at it so unscrupulously 
to the last. The flight of General Boulanger, and his condemna- 
tion without any real trial by the “ High Court of Justice,” saved 
the elections; and I have little doubt that M. de Cassagnac was 
absolutely right when he said in his journal L’ Autorité— 


‘** After the 6th of October, if the friends of General Boulanger had allowed 
him to return to Paris just before the elections, we should have carried twenty 
more seats in Paris and sixty more in the provinces. His return—unexpected, 
theatrical, audacious—would have given the vote by arrondissements the 
impulse which it always lacks, by generalising the contest and lifting it out 
of local influences.” 

General Boulanger himself might have been arrested and im- 
prisoned. But of what consequence could that have been even to 
him had the voters been electrified into carrying eighty more 
Boulangist deputies into power the next day ? Those eighty members 
would have converted the actual and formidable opposition minority 
of two hundred and ten deputies into an absolute majority of the 
new Chamber and driven the Executive to the wall. But General 
Boulanger is not General Bonaparte, and as M. Jules Dietz so 
correctly put it, “‘ the Republic escaped a disaster.” 

Under what conditions as respects the popular vote and the drift 
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of things was this escape made? In 1889 the strength of parties 
stood as follows : 


Republicans of all shades : ; : . 4,012,353 
Conservatives ; ; : , ( 2,340.686 
Boulangists . ; . : ‘ ‘ ( 1,037,666 
Republican majority in 1889 . , ° ° 634,001 
Republican majority in 1885 . ° : ; 768,485 


Here we have a Republican majority in 1889 actually smaller by 
134,484 votes than in 1885, notwithstanding the immensely greater 
importance to the Republic of the election of this year. But this is 
not all. There is an absolute decline in the total of the votes cast at 
this election of 1889 ascompared with those cast in 1885, of no fewer 
than 585,838 votes. Out of the ten millions in round numbers of 
French voters only 7,399,705 came to the polls in 1889 against 
7,985,543 in 1885. If we carry this comparison a step further back 
it will be found that the question of the life or death of the Third 
Republic excites less interest in the France of to-day than did the 
question of the conversion of the personal into the Constitutional 
impire in the France of twenty years ago. When the plébiscite of 
May 8, 1870, was called for by the Emperor, the total of votes 
thrown reached 8,897,143, giving us then 1,497,438 more votes 
than could be brought to the poll in 1889. 

One word more. It must not be forgotten that in the small Re- 
publican majority of voters in 1889, a majority so small, that as M. 
Jules Dietz frankly admits, a change of a third of a million would 
have converted it into a minority, we have the whole body of the 
public servants of France represented—a body now to be counted 
not by thousands but myriads, and including not only the noble 
army of the customs officers, the “ gabelous,”’ and the gendarmerie, 
as well as subalterns, civilians of all grades in all branches of the 
administration, but the workmen in the public works, the day- 
labourers in the docks and on the highways, the employés of Govern- 
ment contractors—the whole army, in short, of men whose daily 
subsistence depends upon the Government of the day, and who vote 
for the Republic in 1889 as their predecessors voted for the Empire 
in 1869, and as they themselves would naturally and inevitably vote 
for the Dictatorship, or the Empire, or the Monarchy to-morrow, 
were either of these installed in power at Paris. 

The pressure put upon these voters in the recent elections has 
been simply irresistible. The measure of it may be taken from the 
fact, unprecedented I believe even in France, that the control of the 
postal servants was taken from the Director-General of the Post- 
Office and given to the Prefects, to be wielded under orders from M. 
Constans, Minister of the Interior. Instances of flagrant tampering 
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with letters and documents came under my own observation during 
the “campaign” in more than one department: but one most in- 
structive incident resulting from this interference with the postal 
service I give on the authority of a friend in the Seine-Inférieure. 
The seat for the first circumscription of Dieppe was contested for the 
Conservatives by M. de Laborde-Noguez, the nephew of a well- 
known public man, M. d’Estaneelin, who is a large proprietor in 
Normandy, and for the Government by M. Breton. Everything 
indicated a majority for M. de Laborde-Noguez. But it was an- 
nounced late at night on the 22nd of September, first, that there was 
no choice, and then that the matter would come before the Com- 
mission de Recensement. The meeting of that Commission was 
retarded, and when the Commission finally met the Prefect an- 
nounced that there must be an adjournment, because the proces- 
verbaux of the Mayors had “ gone astray in the post-office.” Finally 
the lost documents turned up, and it then appeared that by “a small 
majority’ M. Breton had been elected! M. de Laborde-Noguez 
and his friends being present, and watching the proceedings, quietly 
“totted up” the returns as they were read out; and, after being 
formally assured that they were exact and official, announced to the 
assembled company the interesting fact that the total of these 
returns actually exceeded the total of the votes registered in the 
circumscription ! 

Of course, this matter is likely enough to come up in the Chamber ; 
but, however it may be settled there, it tells the story of the despe- 
rate determination with which the fortress of power at Paris was 
defended in these elections against what even M. Jules Dietz describes 
as “the attack 


” 


made upon it by the voters of France. In no less 
than 56 out of the 576 cireumscriptions of France the Republican 
candidates carried the seats by majoritics ranging from ten to a hun- 
dred votes! Is it surprising that the defeated candidates should be 
inclined to think these majorities were manufactured in the Prefec- 
tures, not established by the returns? A Prottstant lady, the 
daughter of one of the most illustrious Frenchmen of the nineteenth 
century, and the wife of a leading deputy, writes to me that “in 
many circumscriptions candidates who knew themselves to have been 
elected heard their opponents proclaimed as chosen ;” and M. Jules 
Delufosse, who was re-elected in the Department of the Calvados on 
the 22nd of September, published on the 24th, in the Jlutin, at Paris, 
a letter on the election, in which he uses this language :— 

“Tt is saying little to sav that my opponent was presented and recommended 
by the official authorities, that the prefect personally took part in the contest, 
that the Republican mayors used their influence to cajole or coerce voters into 
voting for the Government candidate, and that the Conservative mayors were 
restrained from showing their preferences by the fear of revocation. All the 
servants of the public were turned into electioncering agents. The school 
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teachers, the postmen, the supervisors and labourers on the highways were 
ordered to vote against me. They did as they were bid, for their bread was at 
stake. The teachers were particularly active. It was shameful and sad to see 
them at work. My candidacy suffered fiom all this more or less; how much 
does not matter, but the scandal does matter, and I denounce it. Is it not 
monstrous that, after a century of struggles for justice, for law, for liberty, 
we find ourselves forced to protest against practices which would not be tole- 
rated by negroes?” 

What M. Delafosse says of the school-teachers is echoed in my 
letters from all parts of France. In one circumscription, in which 
M. Dupeyre, formerly Keeper of the Seals, was a candidate, a 
school-teacher appeared in the public meeting with strings of bells 
which he shook violently to drown the voices of the Conservative 
speakers. In another, the streets were paraded, and the polls 
surrounded (a friend writes to me), by ‘“school-teachers, regimented 
with shouting drunkards!” Meanwhile, M. Thévenot, Keeper of 
the Seals under President Carnot, was issuing circulars to the clergy, 
forbidding them to take any part whatever in the elections ; and after 
the elections were over, the stipends of a number of curates in 
different parts of France were stopped, on the pretext that they had 
recommended their parishioners to vote against government candidates, 
one of the most conspicuous marks of political orthodoxy in a 
government candidate being his vociferous hostility to religion, as 
religion, and his vociferous adhesion to the gospel of materialism and 
vivisection preached by the late M. Paul Bert, and professed by 
the worthy M. Chautemps, who has been recently exchanging civilities 
in London with the municipal authorities of the British metropolis. 
It would be impossible for me within the limits of this paper 
to do anything like justice to the ethical and social aspects of 
the policy which has been pursued by the Republicans, now in 
power in France since 1877. I have recently had occasion to treat 
that subject somewhat at length in a letter which I addressed to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, in the interval between the elec- 
tions of the 22nd September and those of the 6th of October, and to 
this letter I may perhaps not improperly refer those of my readers who 
agree with me in thinking that it is of serious importance for 
Englishmen and Americans to get something more than a superficial 
notion of what is really going onin France.' Of all wars in the past, 
wars of religion have been the most desolating and the most mis- 
chievous; and under the inspiration of Paul Bert, Gambetta, and M. 
Jules Ferry, the Republicans of France have for the past decade 
been waging,and are waging now, a war of religion against the believers 
in Christianity, who constitute a great and unquestionable majority 
1 Religion and the French Republic: A Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 


minster. By William Henry Hurlbert (Author of Ireland Under Coercion). London : 
David Stott, 379, Oxford Street, 1889. 
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of the French people. These men disbelieve in God with a passionate 
fanaticism as intolerant as the faith of the early followers of Mahomet. 
They trample upon the tolerant and practical admission of Voltaire 
that if God did not exist it would be necessary to invent Him. 
They strike the name of the Deity out of the books prepared for the 
education of children as the old New England fanatics cut the cross 
out of the flag of England. They have made anything like political 
co-operation between themselves and the representatives of Christian 
and Catholic France impossible; and they have so far identified the 
institutions of the Republic with religious intolerance and a systematic 
religious persecution, that this fact alone would suffice to put the 
domestic peace and order of France in deadly peril, were the finances 
of France as flourishing as the sketch I have given of them shows 
them, I believe, to be hopelessly involved, embarrassed, and dis- 
ordered. 

What will be the position of the two great opposing parties in the 
new French Chamber when it meets in this current month of No- 
vember ? 

The majority, calling itself Republican and consisting of 365 mem- 
bers, will be thus made up, according to the estimates furnished to 
me by several experienced political observers in Paris :— 


Opportunists ‘ . . 201 
Radicals ; , . : 119 
Moderate Republicans (a new group) 37 
Socialists . * , : , 5 : ‘ 8 

365 


The mincrity, constituting the Opposition and consisting of 211 


members, will be thus made up :— 


Royalists . ‘ ‘ . , - 118 
Imperialists ‘ , , ; ; , . » 82 
Monarchists simply . ° , ; ‘ : 17 
Boulangists ’ ‘ 43 


Independent Republican (M. Amagat) ‘ a 1 


211 


So long as the Republicans can be made to act together we have 
here an apparent working majority of 154 for the Government. But 
how long can they be made to act together? On the question of 
Revision how many of the Radicals and of the Moderate Republicans 
can be depended upon? On the question of the choice of a Presi- 
dent of the Chamber how many? And what possible President, 
being once elected, can be expected to hold together the whole Re- 
publican line from Ribot to Clemenceau? Is M. Brisson to be Pre- 
sident, who has openly declared that if the Republic can only be 
preserved by arms, by arms it shall be maintained ? or M. Léon Say ? 
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or M. Floquet ? And are the claims of M. Constans, the St. George 
who slew the dragon of Boulangism, to be lightly put aside ? 

As an economist and financier M. Léon Say might seem to be the 
man of the moment. If any Republican may be supposed ready to 
propitiate the Royalists and the Moderates it is he. But how can 
M. Léon Say, who allied himself ten years ago with M. de Freycinet 
to put into execution Gambetta’s grand scheme for literally “ engi- 
neering’ France into a republic by a profuse expenditure of the 
public money on harbours and railways, now undertake to rescue the 
treasury from ruin? The scheme, politically speaking, has been a 
success. It was borrowed by Gambetta from Napoleon III., whose 
interests were so brilliantly served by his development of the chemins 
vicinaux, and by the Hausmannisation of Paris; and during the 
recent elections M. Yves Guyot, the Minister of Public Works, has 
saved more than one scat by the promise of a new tunnel to be 
cut or of a new dock to be built. In this way he has served his 
government perhaps almost as well as his colleague M. Fallicres, 
who, to carry his own seat in the Lot-et-Garonne against the grand- 
son of M. Guizot, M. Cornelis Henry de Witt, made speeches in 
which he deliberately told the rural electors that if they voted for 
M. de Witt they were voting for a ‘ Cossack or Prussian invasion,” 
and to bring back the times in which a gentleman coming in chilled 
from the chase, might freely order a peasant to be disembowelled 
and warm his feet in the still palpitating body. 

But suppose M. Léon Say is chosen to lead the majority ? Tow 
is he to undo his own work, and with the help of his old ally, M. de 
Freycinet, put a stop to the frightful expenditures which began under 
their joint auspices ten years ago ? 

The temper of the Government on this point we have seen illus- 
trated in the defeat of M. Leroy-Beaulieu. It was shown as plainly 
in the efforts made to defeat in the Department of the Cantal M. 
Amagat, the one “ Independent Republican,’’ whom I have included 
in my analysis of the Opposition minority. M. Amagat made a 
merciless speech on the Budget in the last Chamber. Ile was un- 
doubtedly elected in the circumscription of Saint Fleur on the 22nd 
of September. But the Government, determined to be rid of him, 
declared a ballottage requiring another poll on the 6th of October. 
In this case the maneuvre failed, the voters returning M. Amagat 
on the 6th by the decisive majority of a thousand votes; but this 
reckless attempt to keep out of the Chamber every man who is 
known to be a muster of finance and a partisan of retrenchment, is 
not of good augury for the course of the Government in the future. 

How can that course, indeed, be other than it has been? More 
than two-fifths of the members of the new Chamber are men entirely 
new to Parliamentary life. Of these the majority are Republicans 
eager to commend themselves to the extreme men of the party, and 
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to “make their mark.” Nearly fifty more are men who did not sit 
in the late Chamber. The group to be known as that of the Mode- 
rate Republicans hold opinions which differ from the opinions of the 
Moderate Royalists mainly on the question of the tenure of the 
Executive Office, and under any violent impulse given to the 
Government by the Radical wing of the party, these members are 
more likely to act with the Extreme Right than with the Extreme Left, 
while in no circumstances are the Royalists or Imperialists likely to 
act with the Government Republicans. The latter, therefore, must 
look for the ninety votes necessary to their majority to the Radicals, 
first, last, and always. It is possible that these ninety votes may be 
given to the Government out of a Platonic love of the Republic 
jn the abstract ; but it does not appear to me to be very probable 
that they will be. 

Failing this the new Chamber must take up the parable of its 
predecessor. It must legislate against religion and against the 
liberty of parents to educate their children as they prefer, it must 
lengthen the office-roll of the Republic, increase the public expendi- 
ture, and swell the public debt. France must be more and more sharply 
divided into two great camps, the camp of the Ins, who are to run 
up the public bills, and the camp of the Outs, who shall foot them. 
Public offices ceasing even to be regarded as public trusts will be 
openly given and taken as party prizes. Ministries will be formed 
not to govern the Republic, but to keep this or that group of Repub- 
licans in good humour. Under the Republican administration of 
French affairs for the past decade the deputies of the majority have 
gradually taken over to themselves the right to appoint magistrates, 
and to nominate all sorts of executive officers. Is it likely that the 
deputies who have already enjoyed these advantages will forego 
them, or that the deputies who have not yet tasted these particular 
sweets of patronage will sign a self-denying ordinance ? Did not 
President Carnot begin his executive career by publicly declaring 
that he regarded himself as bound to govern France in conformity 
with the ideas and the wishes of the Parliamentary coalition by 
which he was elected? Tas he not kept to his word? And is he 
likely now to depart from it ? 

To depart from it is to break up the combination by virtue of which 
alone the Republicans now rule. To keep to it is to drive the 
Republic headlong on to the ruin predicted for it on the 19th 
December, 1888, by one of the ablest Republicans in the Senate, 
M. Challemel-Lecour, in a speech on the Budget of 1890. “The 
Republic,” said a Republican friend of mine to me in Paris just 
before the late Chamber came to an end, “is in the condition of the 
noble and unfortunate Emperor Frederick III. If it is rid of the 
cancer it will die of the cure. If it shrinks from the cure it will 
die of the cancer.” Wm. Henry Ilvrvserr. 








THE ARMED STRENGTH OF GERMANY IN 1889. 


Tue object of this paper is to complete the discussion of the military 
situation in Western Europe, by comparing the present armed strength 
of Germany with that of France. Following the same lines as were 
adopted when the military power of France was under consideration, 
a dual division of the subject suggests itself as being most conve- 
nient for the purposes of this inquiry. It was seen last month how 
the treaty of Frankfort altered the strategical conditions of the 
French eastern frontier. How did this treaty affect the western 
frontier of Germany ? Is her present boundary, when compared with 
the boundary before 1870, so superior from a military point of view 
as to compensate for the manner in which she is politically weighted, 
by having in her front line of defence two conquered provinces, the 
population of which are in a state of smothered hostility to her rule? 
Again, it was seen last month that the French staff are now able to 
place in the field organised armies five times as strong as were con- 
centrated on the frontier in 1870. Has Germany kept pace with her 
French rival in this respect, and can she hope to maintain that 
superiority of force at decisive points which was the cause of her 
signal successes in 1870 ? 

Running nearly due north and south, and directly facing the 
French frontier, are the two great natural military obstacles of the 
Rhine and Vosges mountains. ‘The river is separated from the 
mountain range by a plain nowhere exceeding twenty miles in 
breadth. The Germans on this side of their territory previous to 
1870, occupied a position similar to that occupied by the English in 
India before the advance across the Indus. They held the river, but 
not the opposite mountain passes by which an enemy might enter its 
valley. The treaty of Frankfort gave Germany a “scientific fron- 
tier’ analogous to that which Lord Beaconsfield secured for India 
when he ordered the occupation of Quettah and the other passes into 
Central Asia. 

There are three highways by which armies can reach Germany 
from France. The southernmost one of these, which passes through 
the ¢rouwée of Belfort, has been noticed in a previous paper, and has 
always been the direct line of communication between Burgundy and 
Bavaria. ‘The central one through the “gap of Saverne” leads 
direct to Strasburg, but is blocked on the east of that fortress by the 
Black Forest. The northernmost one traverses the Palatinate—a 
tract of country about twenty miles broad lying between the Hardt 
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mountains and the Hunsruck. The Palatinate has always been the 
land of passage between Lorraine and North Germany. 

A French army attempting to enter South German territory by the 
trouée of Belfort would cross the Rhine only to come on the Black 
Forest in front, the Swiss bend of the Rhine on the right, and the 
fortress of Strasburg on the left. It is safe to believe that no 
French commander will attempt the direct invasion of Germany by 
this route. From the gap of Belfort to the gap of Saverne stretches 
the range of the Southern Vosges—a very strong natural barrier, the 
passage of which by a large French army under existing conditions, 
it is again safe to say, is impracticable. LEven supposing such an 
army to have crossed the mountains, it would be compelled to fight 
a battle under strategical disadvantages, which are so great as to 
make the chance of success a desperate risk. 

Up to 1870 the Palatinate was the most vulnerable part of the 
German frontier. There were great facilities for approaching it 
from the side of France. The roads through Lorraine are good, the 
country open and easy. The Palatinate once gained by a French 
army, there is nothing to impede its passage of the Rhine at 
Mannheim and Speyer. Here in the Palatinate the German Staff, 
anticipating a French attack in August, 1870, concentrated the bulk of 
the 1st and 2nd armies, doing so at first as a measure of defence, but 
afterwards in view to their offensive use in the invasion of French 
territory. It was the knowledge of the strategical importance of 
this locality —so often exemplified in military history—which deter- 
mined the Germans, after the war, to advance their frontier from 
the Saar to the Moselle, and demand Metz as the price of peace. 

The approach to the Palatinate is now guarded both by the 
Moselle and Saar. Between Metz and the Luxemburg frontier the 
Moselle is a prohibitory obstacle to invasion. The right bank com- 
mands the left; there is only one passage across the river, and this 
is blocked by the old Vauban fortress of Thionville. South of Metz 
the Moselle crosses over into French territory, and the German 
frontier lies open to attack. If Metz were masked, a French army 
debouching from the entrenched camp of Toul would meet with 
no geographical hindrance till it reaches the Saar. The line of the 
Saar is an exceedingly strong defensive position. Its right flank 
rests on the Moselle at Conz, and its left on the Vosges Mountains. 
The tactical positions on the right bank are everywhere favourable for 
the defence. Along the river is a strategical railway, which is con- 
nected with all the main railways from the interior. Midway on the 
line is the small town but great railway centre of Saarbruck.' To such 
a state of perfection have the Germans brought their telegraphic and 


(1) Close to Saarbruck, and within sight ofthe battlefield of Spicheren, is the 


historical hill on which the ill-fated Prince Imperial of France received his ‘‘ baptism 
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railway communications with this part of their frontier, that they 
affirm their ability to concentrate in battle array on the Saar the 
bulk of their nineteen corps in fifteen days from the date when 
mobilisation begins. 

The above facts seem to show that, viewed as a mere measure of 
military precaution, and apart from any consideration of political 
expediency, the cession of Alsace and Lorraine was a justifiable 
demand. In the face of a frontier of such topographical strength, 
and so favourable for a concentrated defence, the direct and unsup- 
ported invasion of German territory anywhere between Longwy and 
Pfetterhausen would only be excusable as a forlorn hope. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the case become altered if a direct attack were decided 
on contemporaneously with an advance through Switzerland made 
with the object of gaining the valley of the Maine by turning the 
German Rhine. ow at 4 a flank attack could be carried out, and 
with what expectation of success, has already been discussed in an 
article on “Swiss Neutrality,” which was contributed to the July 
number of this Review. 

It will now be apparent to the reader of this paper that the prin- 
ciples of German defence absolutely differ from the principles of 
French defence. Facing the wall of entrenched camps and /or's 
darrét, which the French have built along their frontier, the Ger- 
mans have in their front line only one first-class fortress—viz. Metz, 
and only two minor works, viz. Thionville and Saarlouis. The for- 
tress of Bitsch is still kept up for use as a military prison, but since 
the war the Germans have dismantled the fortifications of Schlett- 
stadt, Marsal, Phalsburg, La Petite Pierre, Lichtenberg, and Lan- 
dau. In their second line of defence throughout the whole stretch 
of the Rhine from Bile to Holland are only four first-class for- 
tresses, viz., Strasburg, Maintz, Coblentz, and Cologne; and only 
four minor works, viz., Neu Brisach, Rastatt, Germersheim, and 
Wessel. It should be observed, moreover, that Metz has an offen- 
sive rather than a defensive value. It is an outpost of the German 
base on the Rhine, a point d’appui,a rallying point for offensive 
action, and in no respect a mere sentry for passive defence. ‘The 


of fire” on the 2nd of August, 1870. On this spot a stone has been set up with the 
following inscription: ‘ Lulu’s Erstes Début, 2 August, 1870.” It is surely timo this 
stone was removed. The memories of 1870 are too mournful to be made the subject of 
jeers, and Germany should not allow such an erection to exist within sight of those 
noble monuments, which mark the graves of her sons, who fell for ‘‘ God and empath 
land,”’ while storming the heights of Spicheren. <A great nation should respect, not 
trample on, its fallen foes ; and it ill becomes the German people to hold up to the ridi 
cule of every American tourist a gallant young soldier, who was not re sponsible fort 
ridiculous episode with which his name is associated, and who met his soldier's death in 
the wilds of Africa. The existence of this monument can hardly be known to the 
present Emperor, who, if it was brought to his notice, is too good a soldier not to order 
its immediate removal. 
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German staff do not found their scheme of national defence upon 
fortresses, but upon their admirable railway system, which enables 
them to concentrate enormous masses of fighting men at threatened 
points with the shortest possible notice. 

Every German subject is liable to military service from the end 
of his seventeenth year till the end of his forty-fifth year. Mili- 
tary service is of two kinds (1) active military service; (2) Land- 
sturm service. The period of active military service is from the 
year the recruit completes the age of twenty to the year in which he 
completes the age of thirty-nine. Landsturm service is from the 
end of the seventeenth year to the end of the forty-fifth year, and 
includes all men (fit to bear arms) who are not borne on the rolls of 
the regular army or any of its reserves. During his period of 
active military service, the recruit remains three years in the stand- 
ing army, and four years in its reserve. He then passes into the 
first ban of the Landwehr, with which he serves five years, and finally 
into the second ban! of the Landwehr for a further period of six 
years’ service. He is then free from liability to service unless the 
Landsturm is called out, which only happens in case of invasion of 
German territory by an enemy’s force. 

About 400,000 young men reach the age of twenty each year. 
After deducting those who are physically and morally unfit, volun- 
teers, and emigrants, there remain about 300,000. As the strength 
of the standing army during peace is only fixed at 468,409 non- 
commissioned officers and men, it would be obviously impossible to 
keep the whole of these 300,000 recruits for three years with the 
colours. Only a portion of the annual contingent is kept, and the 
remainder of the men, chosen by lot, are drafted into what is known 
as the Ersatz Reserve. The exact recruiting figures for 1885, which 
was an average year, are as follows :-— 


Morally unfit . . ‘ ; , 1,225 
Physic ally unfit / ‘ . 66,893 
Transferred to the Ersatz Reserve . 162,229 
Emigrants ‘ ‘ ‘i : . 18,017 
Volunteers j . P ‘ - 20,561 
Taken for service ‘ , ‘ . 142,776 


Total . . ‘ « 411,711 


Service in the Ersatz Reserve is for twelve years, after which the 
men pass at once into the second ban of the Landwehr. Since 1881 
men in the Ersatz Reserve have been liable to three trainings during 
their period of service, the first of ten, the second of six, and the 
third of four weeks. It is not possible for financial reasons to train 

(1) ‘The second ban of the Landwehr (originally organicel in 1814) was abolished in 


1867, but revived by the law of the 11th February, 1888. 
VOL. XLVI. N.S. ve 
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the whole of these men, but a certain number (fixed by law) receive 
the specified amount of instruction. 

The recruiting statistics of the German army for 1889 are not yet 
published, but the returns for last year are now before the writer. 
These returns show that, on the Ist April, 1888, there were (exclud- 
ing the Landsturm) 1,986,277 “fully trained” men at the disposal 
of the German military authorities. It was seen last month in the 
October number of this Review (page 466) that at the same date the 
number of “ fully trained” men at the disposal of the French mili- 
tary authorities was 2,025,253. The balance of numerical advantage 
is thus in favour of France by 38,976 men. In comparing these 





figures it is necessary to remember that all the 2,025,253 men of 
the French army have served for more than three, and many for as 
long as five years with the active army, while none of the 1,986,277 
German soldiers have served for more than three, and many for only 
two years with the colours. When the new German budget esta- 
blishment, fixed by the law of 1887, has had full effect, it is 
calculated that in 1905 the number of fully trained men will be 
2,251,286; but by that time the new French law of 1889 will, with 
her present budget establishment, give 'rance nearly 3,000,000 fully 
trained soldiers. 

Of partially trained men France could muster in 1888 a force 
amounting to 1,383,172—nearly 700,000 of whom had received a 
full period of from ten to twelve months’ instruction with the active 
army, while the remainder had been more or less instructed with 
the reserves. The German staff at the same period could only count 
on 242,476 men partially trained with the Ersatz Reserve—94,450 
of whom had served as “one year” volunteers with the active army. 

The above facts * seem to show that the French army of to-day is 
already numerically superior to the German army, and that, as the 
new French recruiting law becomes more felt, this superiority will 
be more marked. Under these circumstances the next move may 
be expected from the Germans, and, as the period of service cannot 
be reduced, the only alternative will be to augment the standing 
army during peace, so as to pass more trained men annually through 
its ranks. There are rumours that fresh proposals to this effect will 
shortly be submitted to the Reichstag. 

Numerical superiority, however, is only one factor of the problem 





(1) The German Landsturm, which contains 700,000 fully trained men, has been 
omitted from these calculations, while the French territorial army has been included in 
them. The consistency of this is indisputable when it is remembered that no organised 
cadres exist for the German Landsturm as for the French territorial army, and that 
the Emperor can only call it out as a last resource in case of imminent national danger 
when the country has been invaded. The French law of 1872 imposes no such restric- 
tions on the use of the territorial army, which would certainly be mobilised in the 
event of war. 
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under consideration. It counts for very little, nay, it may be a 
source of danger rather than of strength, unless the other conditions 
of military power are equally found to exist. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to inquire, as briefly as the complexity of the question permits, 
into the system adopted in Germany for organising, training, and 
mobilising the vast masses of soldiers whom the Reichstag em- 
powers the military authorities to raise. 

The Emperor is commander-in-chief and head of the German 
army. Like his father and grandfather before him he is a working 
soldier. Immediately under the Emperor are the War Minister and 
Chief of the General Staff. The War Minister is charged with the 
organisation, administration, and discipline of the army. The Chief 
of the General Staff arranges for its mobilisation, and for its direc- 
tion in time of war. The Emperor has not the autocratical military 
powers which he is sometimes supposed to possess. He governs the 
army, as he governs the other departments of his empire, through a 
responsible minister ; and the Reichstag has the same constitutional 
control over the military services as it has over the civil services. 
If this control appears to be less often exercised than might be 
expected by a popular assembly, it is because the German army has 
by the combined efforts of ministers and people reached a state of 
such extraordinary perfection as to be almost beyond criticism. The 
German army being a national institution, and in no sense whatever 
a mere Crown force, the Reichstag is as much concerned as the 
Emperor to maintain it in a state of efficiency, and the Emperor is 
as interested as the Reichstag in its economical administration. 

In Germany the War Minister is always a soldier chosen for his 
professional capacity. As such he has the confidence both of the 
army and of the people. When the Reichstag asks for information 
he can give it first-hand, and is able to speak with the weight which 
knowledge and experience always carry with them. The advan- 
tages of this system may be understood when it is compared with 
that in England, where the War Minister is a politician chosen for 
his services to his party. When he first takes office he is in the 
humiliating position of knowing nothing about his work. Instead 
of leading he has to follow; instead of teaching he has to learn. It 
is supposed that the English system guarantees the control of the 
army by Parliament. Those, however, who have watched the work- 
ing of both systems, know that the Reichstag is better informed 
about military matters, and therefore exercises a more useful control 
over the German army, than the House of Commons with its civi- 
lian minister is able to exercise over the army of England. 

Germany is divided into seventeen army corps districts, and one 
division district—that of Hesse-Darmstadt. As the 15th Army 
Corps, which garrisons Alsace and Lorraine, contains an additional 
Y¥2 
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infantry division, it is understood that in case of war an 18th Corps 
will be formed by joining this division to the Hesse-Darmstadt 
troops. The Guard Corps, which recruits from the whole of Ger- 
many, and has its headquarters at Berlin, will form a 19th Corps. 
Germany has thus the same number of army corps as France. As 
in France so in Germany, each army corps is a small army in itself 
—the commander being responsible to the War Minister for the re- 
cruiting, training, mobilisation, and efficiency of the whole of the 
troops within his district. Ilis responsibility is financial as well as 
administrative. He not only prepares his own estimates for sub- 





mission to the minister, but audits the expenditure of his subordi- 
nates. This decentralisation of financial responsibility is a marked 
feature of the German military system, which is based upon the 
principle that economy and efficiency go hand-in-hand together. 

For purposes of recruiting and mobilisation each army corps 
district is, with certain minor exceptions, divided into four Land- 
wehr brigade districts, and each of these brigade districts into four, 
tive, or six Landwehr battalion districts, varying in number accord- 
ing to the circumstances of population. These Landwehr districts 
ure quite separate from the cadres of the army corps troops, and are 
merely the units for recruiting and collecting the reserves when 
ordered to be mobilised. A commander and staff are maintained at 
all times in each battalion district. In time of peace the com- 
mander raises the recruits in his district, and drafts them to the 
cadres of the army corps troops. In time of war he collects the 
reservists, clothes, arms, and distributes them—the place of each 
individual having been assigned beforehand. Formerly, regiments 
of the standing army always served during peace in the Landwehr 
district from which their ranks were recruited. Since the war, 
however, it has been necessary to send the recruits raised in Alsace 
and Lorraine into other districts, and to garrison the annexed pro- 
vinces with troops drawn from Bavarian and Prussian army corps. 
The necessity for doing this interferes with the original system, as 
established in 1814, and which was based on the principle of the 
complete localisation of all troops in their own districts. As, how- 
ever, the reservists when called out will join the cadres of the troops 
of the standing army which are actually serving in the district for 
the time being, it is hoped that there will be no delay in mobilisation. 

The German army on a war footing is divided into (1) field troops, 
and (2) garrison troops. The field troops are drawn from men serv- 
ing with the standing army and its reserve, and from men of the 
first ban of the Landwehr. The garrison troops are chiefly com- 
posed of men of the second ban of the Landwehr. The field troops 
are mobilised first. They consist of the nineteen Army Corps, weeded 
of raw recruits, and completed to war strength from reservists ; nine 
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independent cavalry divisions, railway troops, and etappen troops to 
serve on the lines of communication. The nine cavalry divisions 
(41,976 sabres and 108 guns) are sent to the front as soon as possible 
to act as ascreen, and cover the concentration of the army. The nine- 
teen army corps follow as soon as they have been mobilised; then 
the railway and etappen troops. <A “ field reserve division,” com- 
posed of men not absorbed in the cadres of the army corps, is then 
formed in each army corps district. Each of these “ field reserve divi- 
sions,” composed of troops of all arms, will be a small army corps in 
itself, and will be equipped with the necessary trains for taking the 
field. It is thought that these reserve divisions will be ready to go to the 
front six days after the army corps troops have been dispatched. 
This does not, however, exhaust the mobile troops which the Ger- 
man staff hope to place in the field, as they have arranged for the 
organisation of a portion of the garrison troops in reserve divisions 
of corresponding strength to the reserve divisions of the field troops. 
By this arrangement eighteen additional divisions, equivalent to 
about nine army corps, will be ready to support the field troops 
twenty days after the declaration of war. 

The following statement gives the approximate strength of the 
field and garrison armies when organised for active service accord- 
ing to the “ plan of mobilisation.” 


IieLp Troops. orenene | Nn Horses. 
. . Tlorsed. 
19 Army Corps, completely equipped with 
trains . ° ‘ ° e ‘ 714,116 1,938 210,539 
9 Cavalry Divisions ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 41,976 | 108 15,577 
18 Reserve Divisions of all arms, com- 
pletely equipped with trains . ‘ 311,796 630 | 69,679 
Miscellaneous formations, including rail. 
way and etappen troops, siege trains 7 
(with 720 siege guns), reserves for re- 
placing casualties, foot artillery for for- | 
tresses, Kc, ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 276,757 | 27,640 
Total Field troops... . | (1,844,614 | 2,676 | 353,435 


GARRISON Troops. | | 





| 18 Reserve Divisions, equippe ped W vith trains | 

| for taking the field . ‘ 332,170 432 | 52,893 
| Depot troops, which would remain at the | 
| | 


| Landwehr battalion districts available for 


replacing casualties at the front. . 551,9 39 | 450 33,451 
Total Garrison troops , , ‘ $84,109 882 86,324 


| 
Grand total of mobilised army (ex- 
cluding the Landsturm) : . | 2,228,753 us| 3 ,008 fosceaaas 
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The effective mobilised strength of the German Army in 1870 
was 1,183,389 men, 250,373 horses, and 2,046 field guns: so that 
the effective mobilised strength in 1889 has been increased since 
1870 by 1,045,364 men, 161,745 horses, and 1,512 guns, Making 
the comparison in another way it will be found that, in 1870, twenty- 
five days after the declaration of war, Germany had in the field four 
mobile armies, the aggregate numbers of which amounted to 484,000 
men. If war were declared to-morrow, according to the calculations 
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made in this paper, the German Staff could place in the field, twenty 
days after the declaration, seven mobile armies, the aggregate 
strength of which would be 1,400,057 men, and which would be 
supported by ample troops for the lines of communication, and for 
replacing casualties. On turning to page 470 of the Fortnightly 
Review for October last, it will be seen that the aggregate strength 
of the mobile armies which the French Staff hope (under similar 
conditions of time) to place in the field, amounts to 1,300,000 men. 
It would appear, therefore, that, with a smaller numerical strength 
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of men to work upon, the mobile strength which the German Staff 
hope to mass in order of battle, exceeds the mobile strength of the 
French armies by 100,000 men. 

When the last calculation has been made the final word must 
always depend upon the successful working of the arrangements 
made by the general staff of each country for mobilising and con- 
centrating at the proper time and place the masses of men at their 
disposal. Some details of French railway organisation were given 
last month, and the following facts about the German railway 
system may, therefore, be interesting by way of comparison. One 
section of the German General Staff is constantly occupied in work- 
ing out all railway details necessary both for mobilisation and 
concentration. The German lines during peace are divided into 
14 inspections—each in charge of a commissioner, who is respon- 
sible for all the rolling stock in his inspection, and sees that 
it is maintained in a state of efficiency. Time tables are pre- 
pared, and lists kept up showing how the locomotives and carriages 
are to be distributed when mobilisation is ordered. Within the 
limits of German territory the railway would be worked by the 
ordinary civil staff; but directly the frontier is crossed the railway 
regiment is brought up for duty on the enemy’s lines. When 
mobilised the German railway regiment consists of 199 officers and 
6,938 men. These are organised in 32 companies. There are 9 
construction, 18 traffic, and 5 workmen companies. The duty of 
the construction companies is to repair all lines destroyed by the 
enemy, the traffic companies work the lines, and the workmen com- 
panies find the men for loading and unloading. In 1886 there were 
12,532 locomotives in use on the German railways, and 276,806 
vehicles of different kinds. Since the war the German Government 
have spent a large sum of money annually on railway construction, and 
on additions to the rolling stock. In 1870 there were nine main 
lines available for concentrating troops on the frontier. Now there 
are twelve lines; and it is calculated that owing to this increase the 
concentration will be expedited by two days. In addition to these 
strategic lines the lateral railway communication has been extended, 
and the interior regional railways increased with a view to reducing 
the period necessary for mobilisation. A large share of the war 
indemnity has been made available for this purpose. An infantry 
regiment, which was ready to move in 1870 on the night of the 
seventh day after mobilisation had been ordered, will now be ready 
to move on the night of the fifth day. In respect of rapidity of 
mobilisation the Germans would appear to be about twenty-four hours 
ahead of the French. As regards concentration the railway problem 
has now assumed such tremendous proportions it is very difficult to 
forecast the result on either side ; but it is certain that the German 
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Staff will enter on the next campaign with facilities for rapid con- 
centration far in advance of those which their limited railway 
communications gave them in 1870. 

The quality of German troops has in no way fallen off since 1870, 
During the course of a week lately passed at Strasburg and Metz, 
the writer had opportunities offered him of observing the practical 
working of the German system of recruit instruction. That system 
is admirable ; its excellence is in no way exaggerated. From the 
day the recruit joins he is taken in hand, and no pains are spared 
to make him an efficient soldier. The great object kept in view is to 
develop the individual capacity of each man. The drills are short, 
varied, and practical. The recruits are broken up into small squads, 
not exceeding ten each, and these squads are kept continually 
under the same instructors. The common notion that the German 
officer is nothing more than a drill-sergeant is a mistake. The ofli- 
cers confine their attention tosdirection and supervision ; they do not 
attempt to concentrate in their own hands the duties of executive 
instructors. This is the work of the non-commissioned officers, who are 
a very superior body of men. The officers are specially careful to 
avoid too much and too constant interference with the work of the 
squad instructors. As in organisation, so in training, decentralisa- 
tion is the key-note of the German system. The course of recruit 
instruction includes gymnastics, leaping, getting over obstacles, and 
other out-door exercises. What is called precise drill is not neglected 
by the German officers, but the recruit is made to feel that this in 
itself is of no value except as a means to an end—the end being to 
make him a practical fighting soldier. The artillery drill is parti- 
cularly well taught, and the recruits from the first are made to load 
the guns with the actual ammunition, and fix the fuzes in the shells 
exactly as on service. Pictures of trees, farms, and bridges are 
drawn on the walls for practice in laying the guns. In watching 
the German regimental officers at their daily work with the recruits, 
no one can fail to be struck with the thorough practical nature of the 
instruction imparted, and with the earnest way in which all ranks 
are seeking to do their duty. 

No better material for a soldier exists than the average German 
recruit. Strong, broad-chested, healthy, intelligent—he presents a 
striking contrast to the average French recruit, whose physical inferi- 
ority, when he is compared with his German brother, is most marked. 
The superior discipline of the German troops is also notable. To 
the outside observer this shows itself in various ways, especially in 
the saluting, which in the French army is done in a slipshod, care- 
less manner, in the behaviour of officers to their men, and, vice versd, 
in the conduct of the men before their officers. In the German army 
the relations between officers and men are such as exist between 
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father and son. The recruit looks up to his officer with a childlike, 
trustful respect, which is based upon a feeling of mutual confidence 
between the two. There is nothing of this kind to mark the rigidly 
formal relations which exist between French officers and French 
soldiers. ‘The French officer, gallant and zealous though he be, has 
yet to acquire the superior tone and refinement of character which 
alone can invest him with moral authority over the men under his 
command. It is right, however, to say that French officers are 
fully aware of the still defective discipline of their army, and are 
striving to improve both themselves and those under them. That 
their efforts have not yet been attended with the same success as in 
the German army is a proof of how long it takes to develop a healthy 
morale and sound disciplinary system, when evil habits and bad 
example, such as crept into the French army during the Second 
Empire, have been allowed to continue unchecked. 

Such is a brief account of the German army, which Mr. Gladstone 
once described as “the most tremendous weapon the skill of man 
ever forged.” The more it is studied the more profoundly impressed 
does the student become with the magnitude of its machinery and 
the perfection of its power. It is impossible not to admire the 
energy, the self-denial, the courage of the German people, whose 
sense of patriotism gives them strength to bear a burden which 
would otherwise be intolerably heavy. In bringing to a close this 
series of papers, it only remains to express the hope that they may 
prove to be mere academical studies, and that Europe may be spared 
the scourge of a war, which, when it does come, will be rendered 
terrible beyond former records, not only by the intensity of the 
passions which will be aroused, but by all that science, learning, 
and previous preparation can do to aggravate the horror of its 
results. 

A. M. Murray. 




































THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 


Tur expansion of England goes on apace, and notwithstanding the 
growing pains with which we are sometimes uncomfortably afflicted, 
our island bids fair to develop into a fine and sturdy Greater Britain, 
The charter lately granted to The British South Africa Company is 
the most recent extension of our national limits, and takes our eyes 
again to Africa. There while Continental nations settle on the 
fringes of the shore, it seems to be our destiny to spread through the 
heart of the country. It was eighty-three years ago that the Cape 
was permanently occupied by British troops. Since then our domi- 
nion has spread, and the whole growth of our power in South Africa 
has taken place in a space of time not greater than the long life of 
one man. It has been scarcely more conscious or deliberate than the 
growth of such a man himself. Natural causes have brought it about, 
and the parallel only fails in the fact that, while any human contem- 
porary must be drawing towards his end, the state is in its vigorous 
boyhood. It is growing still, and it must grow until the days of 
its prime are reached. 

It is not perhaps strictly accurate to speak of the granting of the 
new charter as an extension of our national limits, for the territory 
over which the new company is to work is described as the country 
immediately to the north of British Bechuanaland, and this may be 
taken to mean only the already declared sphere of British in- 
fluence which stretches to the Zambesi. In order to understand the 
work which is likely to fall to the new company it is necessary to 
look at the map of Africa, and consider what has been going on in 
the district lying between the equator and the northern limits of 
Cape Colony proper. 

Every question of the settlement of Africa will be for us three- 
sided. There will be the foreign, the native, and the British point 
of view. First, then, with regard to foreign states. Germany and 
the Congo Free State, spreading one from the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, which she claims as her back boundary, to the 
Indian Ocean, and the other, from the western shore of the same 
lake to the Atlantic, draw a line from sea to sea which, except for 
the waterway of Tanganyika, close the continent altogether to the 
north. The French Congo and the Royal Niger Company on the 
west, and the British East Africa Company on the east lie all above 
this line, and we are not at present concerned with them. It is 
Africa to the south of it which is under consideration. Here we find 
in the centre an immense uncivilised tract with Portugal feebly 
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edging either coast; a strip of German settlements again on the 
western shore, between the Portuguese settlements and the Cape ; on 
the east the inland Dutch republics trying, with what is a very 
natural ambition, to touch water on the coast through Swaziland 
and Tongaland, and so establish themselves with a seaboard between 
Delagoa Bay and Natal; while south of it all the Cape Colony and 
Natal spread a good solid basis of British self-governing colonialism. 
Where civilised states fringe an uncivilised, almost empty, and yet 
eminently habitable tract, it is obvious that sooner or later they will 
absorb it, extending the borders of their civilisation till they meet. 
The question, then, for this central portion of Southern Africa was, 
and to some extent still is, from which direction the civilising influ- 
ence should spread. 

A few years ago the chances seemed fairly balanced, and the question 
might have been asked much more doubtfully than now, Are the 
sources of the Zambesi to be German or Portuguese, English, Dutch, 
or Belgian? Portugal might have endeavoured to substantiate the 
feeble claim she put forward to count as hers the whole extent 
of the continent lying between her eastern and western settlements. 
Germany might, in defiance of the opinion of her veteran statesman, 
have entered upon a more determined policy of colonial advance. 
The Congo Free State might have urged a desire to spread down 
from the north conterminously with its neighbour the Western Portu- 
guese. Above all the British Government might have opposed the 
notion of that advance through Bechuanaland from the south by 
virtue of which the district to the Zambesi falls now within the 
sphere of British influence. A few years ago these things were 
possible, but since then the conditions of the problem have been 
changing. The Congo Free State has quite enough to do within 
the boundaries marked out for it. The claim of Portugal to spread 
across the continent has been disallowed. Though there is still an 
active German colonial party it may be said that German leading 
politicians have on the whole decided that the true sphere of Ger- 
man activity is in Europe. And while these causes have been in 
operation to check the advance of other powers the natural laws of 
growth which are causing England to pour her surplus population 
into all the vacant places of the world have, on the other hand, been 
at work to bring about a gradual but steady advance from the south. 
Zululand, Basutoland, Griqualand, Bechuanaland have been added 
to the northern borders of the Cape Colony and Natal. Whether 
they come under colonial or Imperial government is not for the 
moment of any importance. They all form a part of expanding 
Britain. Bechuanaland gave us the road into the interior and now 
along that road the Government has sent the British South Africa 
Chartered Company to see as it were what is to be done in the great 
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space that lies before it. Germany agrees to look upon a line run- 
ning east of Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa us the boundary line of 
her influence in the east, the Kalahari desert lies at the back of her 
settlements in the west, and the 22nd degree of longitude is her 
accepted boundary there. The limits of Portuguese influence are 
not absolutely defined, but they are practically swept towards the 
coast on either side and the question of real interest to settle with 
Portugal will be the question of the navigation of the Zambesi. 
This is a matter of very considerable importance, for the Zambesi is 
the only great waterway by which the central district can be 
approached. The mouth of it from above the junction with the 
Shiré river to the sea was declared by the general act of the Berlin 
Conference of 1885 to fall within the free trade area, but Portugal 
still claims it as far as Zumbo, where she has a fort, and the negotia- 
tion is in the hands of Mr. Johnston, the distinguished traveller 
and writer, our able consul at Mozambique. With the negotiation 
in such hands, if our Government do their duty, it is practically 
certain that the free navigation of the Zambesi will be asserted and 
maintained. One other foreign neighbour, the Transvaal, has to be 
considered. The same ambition which impels the Dutch republic 
towards the sea causes it to desire a further and very easy expansion 
across the Limpopo, which is now its northern boundary, into the 
gold-fields of Matabeleland. It has some experience of the advantages 
to be derived from the possession of land in which gold abounds, the 
Tati reef lies temptingly across the river, and it is not long since 
Lobengula, the king of Matabeleland, was persuaded, according to his 
own account by the Dutch, to believe that the English Queen had 
been “eaten up” at Majuba Hill and that the Transvaal was the 
power to which he ought to look for protection and support. He 
has been undeceived and the Government of the Transvaal has 
accepted without remonstrance the notification of the treaty by 
which he puts his country under British protection. Still it is not 
to be expected that the Transvaal will look altogether without envy 
at British expansion in a direction which limits inevitably her own 
development, and while it might possibly be considered desirable 
to help the Republic towards the fulfilment of its ambition to reach 
the sea in return for a frank and hearty renunciation of attempts to 
undermine British influence in the north, the true and statesmanlike 
solution of the difficulty seems really to lie in that ultimate fusion 
of Dutch and British interests which Sir Hercules Robinson fore- 
shadowed as possible, not only in his farewell speech at Capetown, 
but in his policy of conciliation during the years of his Governor- 
ship. 

In their territory south of the Zambesi the Company will 
look for the ordinary commercial returns of a commercial enter- 
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prise, and here they will take with them the interest of that 
portion of the public which is seeking fresh fields of enterprise for 
the generations that crowd upon its heels. Matabeleland, the terri- 
tory lying between the Zambesi and the borders of British Bechuana- 
land, is believed to be one of the richest gold countries of the world. 
The latest description that we have of it was given the other day in 
a lecture at Johannesberg by a Mr. Frank Mandy, who has spent 
some years in travelling through it, and speaks from personal expe- 
rience. He describes the country as being agriculturally rich and 
capable of bearing an immense population. Pasturage is good, 
cattle thrive, the climate is excellent, and the children of European 
parents born in the country do well. The central part is high, and 
the country grows richer as it descends northwards towards the 
Zambesi, but the distinguishing feature is of course the gold, in which 
it abounds. An immense reef showing visible gold runs through 
the royal town of Buluwayo. Close to Umvotcha there is another 
great reef, and about two miles to the north-east of Buluwayo there 
isa third in which the gold is visible. All these reefs have, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mandy, been traced for miles. To the north of Ganyane, 
that is, in the north-east corner of the province, lie alluvial gold- 
fields which stretch over an area of several hundred square miles. 
Gold there is found in every stream and in veins throughout the soil 
of the country. Native women wash out gold to some amount, but 
no systematic collection of it has ever been attempted or effected. 
The land is practically waiting to be worked. 

The high and healthy plateau of Mashonaland offers an admir- 
able field for emigration. The ruler and owner of the whole of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland is Lobengula, with whom the 
British Government has made the treaty already spoken of, and 
under whose concessions the british South Africa Company has 
made arrangements to work the vast mineral wealth of the 
country. This chieftain is by no means the ignorant nonentity 
which the savage chiefs of Africa are commonly supposed to be. 
He is about fifty years of age, and is described as very black 
and very fat and very tall. He is also said to look every inch a 
king, which no doubt means much in a case where inches are not 
obscured by clothing. These personal attributes are a little con- 
fusing to ordinary European conventions of taste. But we learn 
that he is extremely hard-working and very intelligent, possessing a 
prodigious memory and spending his days in transacting the business 
of government and in hearing lawsuits, in which he acts the part of 
judge and jury, and occasionally it may be of executioner too. Cir- 
cumstances have forced upon him the murder of all his nearest blood 
relations, which is unfortunately a frequent necessity of savage 
politics ; but though he holds absolute power of life and death in his 
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hands, he is reputed to be not bloodthirsty nor unmerciful by nature. 
He is in fact of a rather genial temperament, delighting in social 
intercourse and in long informal talks, in which it is not surprising 
to learn, par parenthése, that the custom of his subjects is not to con- 

tradict him. He has great tact and natural abilities, is of course a 

mighty warrior, commanding an army of ten thousand men, and 
is in his way an astute politician. His conception of foreign diplo- 

macy is to play off the Dutch against the English, and he knows very 

well what he does when he grants a concession. He is jealous of power 
and not inclined to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. None of 
the mining concessions which he has made convey administrative rights 

other than those which may be absolutely necessary for the mainte- 
nance of order among the European population which will naturally 
flow into the country. He has hitherto resisted in every way that 

he could the establishment of mining industries, showing himself 
averse to any prospecting of the country, and absolutely forbidding 
a systematic search for gold. The pressure of outside circumstance: 

has been too strong for him; but that he has some conception of 
what may be the probable consequence of the present concession, is to 
be gathered from the fact stated by Mr. Mandy, that for years past 
impis have been sent to explore the country to the north of the Zam- 
besi, and the riverain tribes have been employed by the orders of 
Lobengula in constructing a sufficient number of canoes to transport 
the entire nation beyond the river. To migrate from time to time is 
among the traditions of the Matabele nation. Moselikatse, the father 
of Lobengula, led his people, only about fifty years ago, into th 

territory they at present occupy. Whether it is a part of Loben- 
gula’s policy to fight first and to flee afterwards, or whether he 
contemplates an abandonment of the country by peaceful migra- 
tion as the European element advances into it, is, of course, impossible 
for us to know. In either case, if he leaves the country, it will be 
evidently necessary that the administration of it shall be taken up 
by the power left in possession, and it is in this event that the 
administrative clauses of the charter will be carried into force. At 
present it is only contemplated to open the country by means of 
telegraphs and roads, which are to be more gradually followed by the 
railway. The telegraph will be promptly carried to Polatschwe, 
near Khama’s new town, Cwapong. The railway will run vid 
Vryburg, Mafeking, and Shoshong to the Victoria Falls, and in 
due course another line will cross Matabeleland to Mashonaland. 
The interests of security and order among the miners who will 
be sent in to work the gold reefs will be protected by a modest corps 
of police, which will at first very probably be raised in the form of a 
supplement of the Government force already existing in Bechuana- 
land. The Company will bogin its operations by simply carrying 
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out the concessions which have been made to it for mining purposes. 
What the future may have in store for it is for the future to disclose. 

All rights of administration are very carefully provided for by the 
conditions of the charter. The liquor traffic is to be regulated aad re- 
strained, free trade is to be the rule in any territories falling under the 
dominion of the Company, the Company is to be British in character 
and domicile. It will have the command of its own lands, but the 
Home Government keeps the right of interfering not only in its 
relations with the foreign states upon its borders, but in its internal 
relations with the natives with whom it comes in contact. Besides 
the right of revocation in the event of failure on the part of the Com- 
pany to fulfil any of the conditions upon which the charter has been 
granted, the Government reserves also the right of revision of the 
charter every five-and-twenty years. It is evidently impossible to 
predict at the beginning of an enterprise of this description what 
modifications may hereafter be judged necessary in the conditions 
under which it is to be prosecuted. The great precedent of the East 
India Company has skown how necessary it may be lo alter and 
even to abolish privileges which, in practice, become unendurable. 
All that can be said at present with regard to the new Company 
is that its privileges appear to be carefully safe-guarded, in 
accordance with our present ideas of justice and civilisation. It 
may be found in working that they require further modification, in 
which case there can be little doubt that public opinion will support 
the Government in making any necessary change. Or it may be that as 
justice and civilisation themselves come to represent in the eyes of 
another generation ideas somewhat different from those which they 
present to us, our descendants may call upon the future representa- 
tives of the Company to modify their rights in accordance with those 
ideas. This the power of revision at recurring intervals provides 
for. It is, however, to be borne in mind that in fact no one is more in- 
terested than the Company in preserving order and goed government 
in its territories. The responsibility which it takes upon itself will 
make it the first sufferer for its faults. Difficult and delicate ques- 
tions will no doubt arise. The relations of a highly civilised and 
energetic people to native races, still at the very bottom of the 
human scale, are, as our experience in Australia, and South Africa 
itself has shown us, by no means easy to put on a satisfactory foot- 
ing. The Company will, it may be safely said, make mistakes ; but 
the work which lies before it is a great one. If it can carry out its 
high purpose and abolish the slave trade in the central part of 
Southern Africa, and open that vast region to the influences of civili- 
sation, it will achieve enough to give its founders reason to be proud 
of what they have done. 

The chief among the promoters of the company, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
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who takes the important position of chairman of the African board, 
and virtual director of the operations of the Company, is known in 
South Africa as a man of most remarkable energy and ability, shown, 
for instance, in his success in the amalgamation of the diamond 
mines at Kimberley. The other members of the Company, the Duke 
of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, Lord Gifford, Mr. Alfred Beit, Mr. 
Albert Grey, and Mr. George Cawston, are not men accustomed to 
associate themselves with ill-considered enterprise, and behind the 
talent which has been enlisted in the cause of the Company there is 
the fact that it has a command of capital which is practically un- 
limited. From the public point of view it may be reckoned that in 
receiving a charter the Company has been endowed with what Pro- 
fessor Seeley aptly calls the immortality of a corporation, and that 
therefore, as he said of its great predecessor, it can neither be killed 
in battle nor die of fever. Individuals must go forward with their 
lives in their hands ; but, whatever happens to them, the work begun 
this year will be continuous. For good or for evil, the British South 
Africa Company carries England into Central Africa, and extends 
the borders of the nation by as much of the hitherto uncivilised 
country as it covers. 

KFrora L. Suaw. 
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WuateEVER the course or whatever the result of the next General 
Election, it will have nearly all the importance of the late elections 
in France. That, however, seems to be pretty generally felt. The 
contest is still remote, but a perception of its gravity, and anxiety as 
to the outcome of it, are discovered in all the numerous platform- 
speeches of the season ; and it is safe prophecy that, from this time 
forward, not only what is said in the country, but what is done in 
Parliament, will bear the mark of the same pre-occupations. Before 
many weeks are past the Cabinet will take up the customary winter 
business of making out a legislative programme for the ensuing 
year; and the hearts of men and ministers must be altogether 
changed if on this occasion the choice of measures is not decided by 
electioneering considerations mainly. Any mistake, then, as to 
“the feeling of the country,” any blindness in high places as to the 
way in which their own position is regarded by the rank and file of 
the several political parties, becomes a matter of extraordinary im- 
portance ; and if we may judge from the general tenor of their 
speech in public places, it is a matter which the leaders of parties 
had better look into a little: especially the chiefs of the Government 
or Unionist party. 

If that were done, it would be found that in listening to nearly 
all that their leaders have to say, in reading what is provided for 
them morning after morning in most of their newspapers, many 
Liberals and a much greater number of Conservatives feel as if they 
had got into the presence of some well-informed foreigner, who yet 
could not exactly share their knowledge or partake of their senti- 
ments. They are bidden to an incessant flow of talk about Home 
Rule, the Irish Question, the Irish party ; and while they listen to 
“Union-in-danger” alarms that have lost their force and even scem 
doubtfully sincere, hear not a word about some other matters con- 
nected with the Irish torment which concern them a great deal. 
Was the Union ever in danger ?—real danger ? Even at the moment 
when Mr. Gladstone joined the Parnellites, was the Union really 
brought to the brink of peril? Did any of us fear that it would 
actually go over? We all know in our hearts what the answer is. 
There was a start and a flurry of apprehension at one time, no doubt, 
but that subsided long ago; and if the general opinion could be cast 
into an aggregate and endowed with a voice it would say that it has 
no further response for the convulsive dread paraded upon platforms 
till the whole country is tired of it. It will be time to think agai: 
of danger to the Union if and when a Unionist administration pro- 
poses to extend the Local Government Act to Ireland, or is per- 
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suaded to adopt some provincial council scheme such as we hear of 
occasionally. 

But if there is little danger to the Union except from Unionist 
weakness, that does not close the account of an agitation which 
rather looks, sometimes, as if it were being artificially prolonged. 
The Irish enemies of England have been denied and are likely to 
be denied their heart’s desire, if, bent upon obtaining an indep:n- 
dent Parliament for Ireland, nothing else will please them. But 
was that all their heart’s desire? Do we not know that it was 
in their plans from the beginning to distract and destroy in 
England if they were not allowed to do what they pleased with the 
sister country ? And do we ever hear anything of their extraor- 
dinary triumphs on this line of effort? So far as I have been able 
to observe, our exponents of “the political situation ” never touch 
upon it. But every professional politician (I do not use the word in 
its opprobrious sense)—every professional politician should know 
that there is more concern in “the country” for the degradation of 
Parliament, the lowering of political standards, the confusion of 
parties, the extreme plasticity of principle in public men, which date 
from the beginning of the Parnellite operations, than with any 
remaining peril to the Union. From right and left comes the ever- 
lasting cry, “ Keep close! stand firm! drop every other care, apply 
yourselves to this alone, or these Irish will yet succeed in their 
efforts to disintegrate the empire!” Put into words the feeling 
with which this tiresome exclamation is listened to by four-fifths of 
those to whom it is addressed, and the reply would be something like 
this: “We have had enough of these exhortations to repel a mis- 
chief which no doubt is intended, though we believe that there is 
no present danger of its coming about. We are confident of ability 
to take care of that, and are often at a loss to understand the vehe- 
ment persistency with which our leaders insist that we should think 
of nothing else, We look about us and find that in point of fact 
there is a great deal else to think of. We have perceptions of our 
own, principles of our own; and the time has come when we should 
like to hear a little less about the problematical successes of the 
Irish party and a little more about how it is proposed to repair the 
damages which these same gentlemen have already inflicted upon us 
—and on you. Incidental those injuries may be called, perhaps; 
but they were always included in the Parnellite plan of warfare in 
England, and they are by no means slight.” 

If language like this were formally addressed to them by any 
considerable organized body of rank-and-file Conservatives and 
Liberals, the Unionist leaders would have no difficulty in compre- 
hending the whole extent of its meaning. As it is, scarcely a hint 
of discontent or solicitude ever reaches them through “the custo- 
mary channels of information;” but if they suppose that the 
general mass of Conservative “outsiders” do not murmur to 
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themselves and amongst each other, they are under a grave mistake. 
We must suppose, however, that the party chiefs are not less con- 
scious than the rank and file of the humiliations, confusions, and 
uncertainties which the Irish contest has brought into the whole 
round of public life in England. Years ago, it was the avowed inten- 
tion of the Irish party to hamper and degrade our parliamentary in- 
stitutions if they were denied a legislative machinery of their own ; 
and they made no difficulty of proclaiming the means by which they 
proposed to accomplish their object. Their laughing boast was that 
they could always obstruct every business but their own, in the first 
place; and next, that by practising on the greed of power and the 
need of votes, by simply publishing their readiness to sell their 
threescore or their fourscore voices to either English party they were 
pretty sure to succeed in disgracing and confounding both. They 
might fail to attain their grand object, but they could safely pro- 
mise themselves the satisfaction of a very pretty revenge. And who 
can say that their operations for that secondary purpose have been 
much of a failure? Here and there, indeed, we do meet with men 
who doubt whether the House of Commons has suffered much degra- 
dation of late years after all. But not only when such epithets as 
“beast ’ and “brute’’ are hurled from one bench to another, but 
also in the calmer times of reaction from such violent excitements, 
the Irish members can look round upon the House in confidence that 
a delightful part of their programme has been carried out. What 
is more, the august Mother of Parliaments is conscious of its own 
decline, and is able to see its draggle-tail figure reflected not only 
on the mocking faces of Ireland’s representatives but in the half- 
contemptuous, half-indifferent regard of the nation at large. 

This is not, of course, the unaided work of the Perusllite members, 
and they would tell us that they never expected it would be. Their 
plans and their hopes were entirely grounded on the rivalry of the 
two great English parties. From the be ‘ginning they relied upon it 
that, considering the frequent recurrence of a certain kind of poli- 
tical exigency, considering how often the “Ins” had reason to 
tremble with fear and the “ Outs” with hope, the market would 
never be long void of a purchaser for what they had to sell. A mass 
vote of sixty or eighty voices in the House of Commons, the whole 
Irish vote in the English constituencies, this was the precious com- 
modity that could be transferred from one set of “ whips” to another, 
or withheld from both, at any crisis in the affairs of Tory or Radical. 
If, of course, the English parties all through had been above that 
kind of traffic, there could have been no such triumphs over British 
pride as the Irish Parnellites can boastof now. The aid of English- 
men was necessary to give them that success ; and it only doubles our 
shame that the help they obtained was confidently expected. Listen 
to the Parnellite assertion, and both parties negotiated with them, at 
different times. That they have not shown; but if no proof is offered 
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in the one case we need not ask for any in the other. Besides, it is 
enough that the thing was done at all. It is enough that a transaction 
of no retail kind, but wholesale and in gross, was actually accom- 
plished ; and we must not flatter ourselves that it was contrived by 
a single individual. Mr. Gladstone is often spoken of as if he were 
the sole culprit, or as if, having obtained the custody of other men’s 
consciences by lawful and blameless surrender, he paid them away 
along with his own. It was not so. Mr. Gladstone was volun- 
tarily assisted by other men of mark in this country when he 
demonstrated the extreme capabilities of English politicians for 
coat-turning; and this under no other temptation but the pride 
of place and the joy of setting their feet on the necks of their 
enemies. So heavy a blow to trust in public men, to belief in 
our party system and parliamentary government, had never been 
delivered before; and though Mr. Gladstone and his accomplices 
may be said to have inflicted it, it was none the less a well-prepared 
and well-foreseen triumph for the mocking partisans of Mr. Parnell, 
who, if they wished to add to their arguments against government 
from England, could point to the prodigious corruption of principle 
amongst their own friends in that country, 

This is not Home Rule for Ireland. The humiliation and distrust 
which have spread over England from this source is no danger to 
the Union, but it is a great misfortune nevertheless. To thousands 
of Englishmen outside the narrow circle of official politics it is far 
more oppressive than any surviving fears for the integrity of the 
Empire. When, many years ago, the Prince Consort spoke of our 
parliamentary institutions as being on their trial, it was as if some 
scientific person had announced the presence of increasingly active 
volcanic forces under the site of London. We have since learned, 
however, that His Royal Highness was not unjustified in that 
remark ; and had he lived to this day, he might have said, with at 
least an equal degree of plausibility, that our parliamentary institu- 
tions are actually breaking down. They may again become as stable 
as ever, and after a little while they probably will; but decrepitude 
is their present condition. Their firmest supports were respect for 
the House of Commons and confidence in the working of the party 
system. This respect and this confidence, which are essential to the 
happy conduct of a scheme of government like our own, were boundless 
up to a very recent period; but both have dwindled at a great rate 
since the Irish torment mounted to the acute stage, and their disso- 
lution became more and more rapid from the time of the Gladstonian 
defection from probity and principle. Indifference to parliamentary 
proceedings is only one sign of the change, but it has become 
common. It is shared by every party in the kingdom—certainly 
when we come down to the rank and file. The New Radical proceeds 
openly upon a belief that the platform has entirely superseded 
Parliament, that the House of Commons is now little better than a 
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sort of registry office for the convenience of delegates, that the 
real fighting is to be done in the streets, and that the choice of 
policy is a club affair. This is most unwillingly perceived by the 
opponents of the New Radicalism also; but as to these (I am not 
speaking now of party leaders and party managers, of course), if 
they are disturbed by a change so eminently favourable to Jacobinism, 
and if they contribute to it by admitting to their minds contempt 
for respect, distrust for confidence, and the indifference of disgust 
for a vigorous pride, it is because they are afflicted with doubts and 
misgivings from which the party of disorder is entirely frec. The 
short truth is, they do not feel sure that the ravage of principle 
which has been carried into the Gladstonian ranks is confined to the 
ranks of the Gladstonians. 

It may seem too much to assert that the Irish conspiracy may 
boast of carrying success us far as that, whether by direct or indirect 
processes. I propose, however, that we look into the matter a little ; 
fearing that when we do we shall find ourselves forced to acknow- 
ledge that the party confusions, the distractions of principle, that broke 
out in 1886, and that clearly proceeded from the Irish agitation, are 
not all on one side. 

What has happened to one of the two great parties which 
for years withstood the pressure of a rebellious faction is evident 
enough. Policies not long before declared foolish and perilous were 
suddenly adopted for the sake of party interests which generosity 
itself cannot dissociate from personal advantage and the gratification 
of political spite. Such a spectacle as that was alone enough to 
stifle all concern with politics in many a mind. Onthe Gladstonian 
side itself a good many honest-minded Liberals, distressed already by 
their leader’s conduct of affairs all throueh the Administration of 
1880, revolted not only from this particular move of his, but from 
the whole game of politics. That was a great misfortune in itself. 
It is no gain to the community when honest-minded men of any sort 
drop politics in disgust, but it may be a great advantage to some 
hustling, bustling faction in it, and that advantage fell to the rejoic- 
ing Irish party. But as another consequence of Gladstonian rene- 
gading, some of the Radical aad Liberal leaders, as well as a large 
number of the rank and file, went over to the Conservatives. They 
went over to the Conservatives in order to form a strong body of 
opposition to—what? To the Liberal doctrine, the Radical beliefs, 
which they had hitherto held? None of them would say so, and of 
few would it be true. Some avowed conversions to Conservatism 
there may have been amongst unofficial Liberals, but examine the 
principles of even these, and it will be found in nearly every case 
that they are to-day precisely what they were ten years ago—Moder- 
ate Liberals; but Liberals who sce more clearly than ever the neces- 
sity of resisting immoderation, and of putting a check on a party of 
progress which is dragging legislation on the road to anirchy. In 
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sentiment they differ very little from the Liberals who refuse to rank 
themselves under the Tory flag. These are the Liberals of the 
Liberal Unionist party. But there is a Radical section of that party 
too; men who for the most part—(again I must say that I am not 
speaking of the leaders) —are Radicals of the old school of Moles- 
worth, Grote, and Mill. They, too, remain pretty much what they 
were ten years ago: a political section distinctly marked off from 
Conservatives by opinions which these others combat and by designs 
which they refuse to abet. 

Then what puts these several parties together? What is it that 
brings the more “advanced ”’ factions into companionship with the 
only opponents known to them a few years ago—the Conservatives ? 
Not one thing, as might be inferred from the whole tenor of press 
and platform controversy, but three. Of these, the first is pro- 
claimed from the housetops : anxiety to defeat the plans of Messrs. 
Gladstone and Parnell, in which the common sense of all three 
political sections discerns a folly like that of bringing fire into a 
straw-yard. That is the declared motive of the Unionist Liberals 
in joining with the Tories, and to this day we hear little of any 
other. But it was not the only one. Long before the year of the 
break-up, Jacobinism had been creeping into the Liberal ranks from 
the nest of it that had been formed at Birmingham. Long before 
that time, the sounder Liberals and Radicals, in Parliament and out, 
were not only aware of the invasion, but had become impatient of 
its advance and were eager to repel it. But party considerations, 
the entanglements of personal intercourse and obligation, kept their 
leaders in restraint; and still would have done so, no doubt, but 
for that move of Mr. Gladstone’s which dissolved a tie that had 
become intolerably irksome on more accounts than one. In short, 
if the first purpose of the seceders in breaking away from Mr. Glad- 
stone was to combat his amazing plans for Ireland, they rejoiced in 
their freedom as permitting them to fight against a Jacobinism 
which they detested almost as much as the Tories themselves. ‘The 
third motive was profound dissatisfaction with Mr. Gladstone, not only 
as an inventor of panaceas for Ireland but in all his walks and ways. 
To conclude this brief analysis of a somewhat complicated move- 
ment, beneath these various motives lay a deep disgust at the barter 
of principle on the Gladstonian side, and at the wretched craving 
for popularity and “ importance”’ on which the preaching of Jaco- 
binism was founded. Rebellion against political fatuity was enforced 
by revolt at something worse: the disorganization of principle and 
the subversions of a gross political immorality. 

This little historiette will be rejected by the Oppositionists as in- 
accurate, no doubt. But the Moderates, who know their own minds and 
motives, will say that there is not a word of misrepresentation or 
exaggeration in the foregoing account of them. Of that I am con- 


fident—still speaking of rank-and-file Unionists. Lut now let us 
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PRINCIPLE. 


see what the recital brings us to. It seems that the Unionists are 
composed of various bodies of men who are not of the same way of 
thinking generally. Each section retains the stamp of difference 
impressed upon every member of it by original temperament. But 
a common impulse, common motives, brought them together at a 
certain time not long ago. We have scen that that impulse and 
those motives were alarm and repulsion at a particular policy which 
at one moment seemed to threaten success ; a general belief that the 
formidable author of it (if, indeed, he is to be called its author) had 
become a danger to the State, and had better be excluded from all 
further opportunity of mischief as Prime Minister ; a common dread 
of the new and extravagant political party which that influential 
personage seemed much more likely to embrace than to repel ; and, 
last, but by no means least, what I have called the decomposition of 
principle and the encroachment of a gross political immorality. That 
was at the beginning. This is how we started. Some years have 
passed since then; much has been said and done meanwhile; and 
now, a8 aconsequence of these sayings and doings, a question comes 
up which particularly invites the attention of the Unionist leaders in 
general and the Conservative leaders most of all. 

What is the position of affairs to-day? Is there no change any- 
where? ‘The basis of union between Conservatives and Radicals: 
does it remain unenfeebled at all points, or (perhaps) is it strength- 
ened here if weakened there? Are the relations of these parties with 
each other unaltered, and (above all) are the relations of leaders and 
rank and file still what they were and still what they ought to be? 
I hope it is not too presumptuous an opinion that if these questions 
are fairly considered and truly answered, it will appear that the 
Unionist leaders have much more to think about than they betray 
any consciousness of. Not but what the Radical captains of the 
combination do seem to be aware that one of the bonds of alliance 
between their own followers and the Conservatives is wearing out. 
It may be knit up again by-and-by perhaps, and will if the next 
general election, like the last, turns on the Home Rule question, 
which I for one do not believe. Meanwhile, however, there is no 
longer any fear in “the country” that the Gladstonian plans for 
Ireland will succeed. That alarm is done with at present. Inas- 
much, therefore, as it brought the two English parties together, 
the tie is weakened ; and the further consequence is that neither 
sees so much need for the suppression of party-judgment or the 
discontinuance of self-assertion. I say neither. I mean that the Con- 
servative-Unionists see it no more than the Radical-Unionists; a 
necessary remark when we speak of the rank and file, because while 
it is a commonly accepted point of calculation that Radical opinion 
is not amenable to management when suppression is intended, it 
really seems to be thought that Conservative opinion may be turned 


on and off as convenience suggests. Tlicre will be more to say 
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about that as we proceed. At the moment we have to mark that 
one of the three or four motives for the union of the Unionists has 
lost much of its force; and it is the one that was heard of alone 
when the coalition was formed. Another is in much the same case: 
Mr. Gladstone himself destroys the dread of his return to power in 
continuing to disintegrate his own reputation. Then what is left? 
What remains of the motive and impulse that drove the Conserva- 
tives and Radicals together when a host of the Gladstonian party 
marched off into the Irish camp? Something remains, and it will 
be a grave misfortune for themselves and for the nation if the 
Conservative leaders do not give to it a more solicitous atten- 
tion than they seem inclined to bestow at present. It is this: 
Dread, but not submissive dread, of the reckless Jacobinism that 
trades on the poverty and ignorance of masses of new voters, and 
revolt. at the decomposition of political principle. It should be 
remembered that amongst honest men this disgust is of a general 
character, and is not merely excited by the offence of a particular 
person. If the malady breaks out amongst their political opponents 
they are less humiliated than when it appears amongst their political 
friends, but that is all the difference. 

It appears, then, that some of the questions with which the pre- 
ceding paragraph begins must be answered in this way. The original 
basis of union between Conservatives and Radicals has been weakened 
at certain points very considerably. At others, however, it may be 
or might be strengthened ; for not only has the Anarchist Radicalism 
of the time become more menacing, not only is it preached more 
boldly and spreading more rapidly, but it is finding leadership 
amongst the men who headed the reckless, selfish, and most un- 
patriotic disruption-movement of 1886. Therefore it appears that 
if some of the motives for the union of the Unionists have been 
weakened, the others should be strengthened ; for on the Gladstonian 
side a larger growth of dangerous doctrine is associated with an 
extension of traffic in political principle. We should expect, then, 
that on the whole, the position of affairs to-day would be pretty 
much what it was two years ago. We should expect that the rela- 
tions of the two English parties to each other would be little altered. 
Isit so? It certainly is not, and when we come to the last question 
in our little list, and ask whether the relations of leaders and rank 
and file are still what they were and ought to be, no man who knows 
the true state of political feeling in the country will reply that 
they are. 

We now enter upon delicate ground; but delicate ground is not 
always to be avoided in political discussion, any more than delicate 
operations are never to be hazarded in the practice of surgery. I do 
not pretend to an accurate knowledge of what is going on in the 
ranks of the Radical Unionists, but there are those who do know; 
and it is evident from the public speeches of their leaders, and espe- 
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cially from Mr. Chamberlain’s later harangues, that a portion of 
them, large enough to compel attention to themselves, are in a rather 
fretful state. Why they fret we learn from the same mouths in 
the same way. Association with the Conservatives is annoying 
beyond their expectation to some of our Unionist allies; who fear, 
moreover, that the integrity of their principles may suffer by it. 
How mucli the subsidence of alarm for the safety of the Union may 
account for the advance of these sentiments no one can tell; but they 
obviously stand forward in prominence enough to engage a great 
deal of their leaders’ attention. What follows?’ It follows that 
Mr. Chamberlain, for example, never mounts the platform without 
proclaiming that though Conservatism muy still be the amusement 
of three-fourths of the Unionist party, it has nothing todo nowadays 
with the control of affairs. The Government—that is to say, the 
Cabinet—may be called Tory, but Tory it no longer is. The Con- 
servative spirit has entirely gone out of it: possibly through pres- 
sure from without—of that Mr. Chamberlain’s audience must judge 
for themselves; but it has certainly gone. Where Government 
abides and Stute legislation lays its plans, a new Adam has been 
created in a serpentless Eden, and no hand is raised to any bough 
from which the Liberal Unionist has suspended the prohibitorv 
placard. Nor is it that the Conservatives in the Cabinet merely 
abstain from the practice of Conservatism in legislation and govern- 
ment. Kvery act and deed of theirs is frankly Radical, and Radical 
because their unofficial colleagues of the other party will have it 
so. That indeed—so the tale goes on-—is the grand consequence of 
the Unionist compact, so far as the English parties are concerned ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain is troubled by no fear that the future course 
of political action in a Ministry of changed minds will differ from 
that which has hitherto advanced the principles and plans of its un- 
changed Radical companions.’ 

That Mr. Chamberlain should believe it necessary to make such 
explanations and protestations as these for the satisfaction of his own 

(1) Since it may be imagined by some who have read Mr, Chamberlain's speeches 
carelessly that I have travestied his language on this point, it may be as well to append 
the following picce justificative. It is an extract from a speech recently delivered at 
Newcastle, where, however, Mr. Chamberlain (who is, without exception, the most 
candid politician of his day) only repeated what he had said quite as plainly several 
times before. In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Lambton com- 
plimented him on a supposed modification of his opinions. ‘Thereupon the right hon- 
ourable gentleman said, “I do not think that my views upon policy have undergone 
“the slightest change in the course of the three years he [Mr. Lambton] has referred 
“to. I think the changes may be put in this way, as between the Conservatives and 
“the Whigs on the one hand and myself on the other. I have found out that they are 
“‘very good fellows, and they have found out that my measures are very safe measures. 
“The point is important; it has something more than a personal bearing. We are 
“continually being taunted with having become Tories. It all depends upon what you 
“mean by Toryism. What I say is the present Government have carried out—well, 
“to begin with, the whole, in principle at all events, of the Unauthorized Programme. 
“That is to say, that the programme which in 1885 was too Radical, too extreme, not 
“only for the Tories, not only for the Whigs, but for a great number of those soi-disant 
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friends in the Unionist party is remarkable enough in itself. But 
he is not the only Liberal Unionist leader who is eager to impress 
upon his more immediate followers that whatever the Government 
may be called, it is a Liberal-Radical Government in point of fact, 
and has legislated and will continue to legislate as such. These 
asseverations are heard, of course, by men to whom they are not 
indeed addressed, but who are as deeply concerned with them as 
their Liberal and Radical companions. The platform speeches of 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are read by Conservatives, 
and what can be made of them by these other members of the 
Unionist coalition? Of course they understand that for the time 
they are under joint leadership. They have always understood 
that while purposes of commanding importance render association 
necessary, neither party must assert its principles in a pressing way. 
But what if Mr. Chamberlain’s statements to his own faction repre- 
sent the truth ? He has paraded them not once only, but three or four 
times; and his explicit account of the course of government under 
the Unionist compact is, not that legislation is merely coloured by an 
infusion of Radical plan and principle, but that the Government 
adopts both without reserve and even to extremes. ‘They may call 
themselves what they like; but what I say is that, to begin with, 
the present Government have carried out the whole—in principle, 
at all events—of the unauthorised programme. The programme 
which in 1885 was too Radical, too extreme, not only for the Tories, 
not only for the Whigs, but for a great number of those soi-disaut 
Radicals, the Gladstonians—that policy has been carried out by 
what you call a Tory Government.” 

These are Mr. Chamberlain’s own words ; that is to say, the words 
of one who is understood, with little grudging, to be an unofficial or 
outside member of the present Administration. They were spoken 
a fortnight before the writing of these pages, and I have not yet 
seen them contradicted in so much as a line or a syllable by any 
ministerial print or Government orator. The question remains, 
however, whether they are nearly true (it seems impossible that they 
can be quite), and if so, how we are to account for the hardihood that 
launches such statements into the public press. For their publisher 
is greatly anxious for the union of the Unionists; he lately spoke 
up for an absolute fusion without loss of time; he knows that the 
‘* Radicals themsclves—that policy has been carried out by what you call the Tory 
‘*Government.”’ ‘To show that this last statement was unexaggerated, Mr. Chamberlain 
enlarged upon recent legislation in detail, adding the remark that he didn’t care what 
the Government called themselves provided that they carried out what he believed to 
be in the best interests of the country. ‘‘ We can only deal with a matter as we find 
“it; and we find that the whole of the policy which was put forward by what were 
«called the extreme Radicals, is receiving favourable consideration at the hands of th 
** Unionist Government.” Mr. Chamberlain spoke to precisely the same effect in 
August last, and not then for the first time; not the least remarkable thing about 


these speeches being an epparent confidence that they could not be contradicted and 
would not be resented. 
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Conservatives are a majority in the coalition ; and he is aware that 
even before he began to talk in this way Conservative suspicion, 
prevision, or “ cussedness,” kept many Tories from voting for Liberal 
Unionist candidates at by-elections. The main point, however, is not 
a question of Mr. Chamberlain’s discretion, but whether he and his 
more immediate colleagues give a fairly true account of the suppres- 
sion of Conservatism in the Cabinet. Well, that is by no means a 
new inquiry amongst rank-and-file Conservatives. It was forced 
upon them long ago by their own observation of Government 
measures, though of course they are none the less impressed 
with what they see when Liberal Unionists step forward to declare 
that there is no mistake about it—no illusion whatever; and remain 
uncorrected. Those measures are in intention or effect what 
Conservative outsiders either believe or fear. So the Radical partners 
of the Government declare openly and boastfully. ‘Just think for 
a moment,” said Mr. Chamberlain the other day, “ what were the 
dangerous proposals which I put before you in 1885. I proposed to 
you free schools. Mr. Gladstone played with the subject ;” and, 
indeed, formulated certain grave objections. “The Tory Govern- 
ment treated it as a question of practical politics, and at this moment 
free education is the rule throughout the whole of the northern 
country. I am perfectly satisfied to proceed step by step forward. 
If free education succeeds in Scotland ’—(that is to say, if the people 
do not rise against it and insist on paying for their children’s educa- 
tion themselves) — “by this act of the Tory Government you will 
have carried a great Liberal and Radical measure.”” Mr. Chamber- 
lain added that he could go on to name other questions with which 
the Government have already dealt, or announced their intention of 
dealing, in a similar spirit; but as to that, every Conservative in 
the country who reads his newspapers can do the same thing. Out 
of a semi-official knowledge of the matter, the Liberal Unionist leaders 
corroborate, illustrate, confirm; but original information they have 
none togive. In their eagerness to clear themselves of all participa- 
tion with Toryism, they may exaggerate their conquests of the Cabinet 
and magnify the Radicalism of its measures ; but, whether we speak 
or remain silent, none of us can be blind to the fact that the whole 
conduct of the Government in home affairs has been controlled by 
its Liberal allies, and that its legislation has proceeded on Radical 
lines to the promotion of Radical ends. 

Of course we are equally aware of the reason assigned for these 
remarkable irregularities. The Union in danger! ‘The Conserva- 
tives are not a majority in the House of Commons; alone, they are 
not a majority in the country ; and therefore—the Union being in 
danger—it becomes necessary to bind the Radical Unionists to the 
Government by appeasing Radical jealousy und consenting—(‘“ a 
little” it is said)—to Radical direction. This argument might be 
answered by pointing to the extreme improbability that the Radical 
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and Liberal opponents of Mr. Gladstone would contrive the destruc- 
tion of the Government under any circumstances, that being a matter 
in which their own political existence is involved. So obvious a 
reflection need not be dwelt upon, however. We pass on to remark 
that Ministers have consented to Radical direction much more than 
“a little.’ Mr. Chamberlain does not go far wrong when he says 
that their submission has been continuous and complete; and 
when complaint is raised on that perplexing state of things the 
only answer is “the Union in danger!” Is it, then, too much to 
say that when, as fulfilling the secondary purpose of their agita- 
tions, the Irish party boast of the lowering of political standards, the 
confusion of parties, the decomposition of principle in public men, 
they need not point to the Gladstonian ranks alone? Most certainly 
they need not. They can assert, and no honest observant man 
amongst us can deny, that one direct or indirect result of their 
various plottings has been the subversion of conscience and the 
ravage of principle far beyond the little band of Hawardenites who 
disgraced English politics in 1886. 

But when we look beyond the Hawardenites, where do we find 
these lamentable consequences’ To whom has the contagion ex- 
tended, and where does it stop? In the Gladstonian case, we 
know, the personal influence of a pontifical leader carried it amongst 
great numbers of his following in the country. The charm that 
still hung about the one renegade created many thousands of 
renegadoes in a single week. Fortunately there is no such magic 
about any Conservative leader. True Liberalism is a Protestant 
faith, and does not submit its doctrine to the transformations of any 
conclave. The submergence of principle which Mr. Chamberlain 
boasts of, and we all perceive, is confined to a number of men very 
powerful but very few. It is an arrangement, for temporary pur- 
poses, which rank-and-file Conservatism was never consulted about, 
does not assent to, and regards with mortification and alarm. There- 
fore I say that as a consequence of the recent handling of political 
affairs by a complex Unionist Government, the relations between 
the leaders and the rank and file are not what they were and not 
what they ought to be; while the relations of the two sections of 
Unionists in the country are in much the same case. How should 
it be otherwise ? The greater number of those who make up the 
Unionist party are Conservatives because of their Conservatism, or 
Moderate Liberals because of a bred-in-the-bone preference for 
moderate counsels in domestic reform. Yet, being what they are, 
they see that their leaders at the seat of Government are playing the 
game of absolute Radicalism, which of course they remain opposed 
to, Union or no Union. They sce this done at a time when, accord- 
ing to universal acknowledgment, a more extravagant and revolu- 
tionary Radicalism than was ever before known in England is 
rapidly gaining strength, and may possibly succeed even though all 
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the conservative forces of the country are arrayed against it. And 
that does not complete the tale of their humiliation and distress. 
Radicals who are in close partnership with the Government tell 
them in so many words that they are under no mistake, that their 
leaders have thrown over, and will continue to throw over, Con- 
servative principles—as the price of Radical aid in defence of 
the Union. Who can doubt what the result of all this must be ? 
Who could ever have doubted it? Of course the boasting of Mr. 
Chamberlain weakens the Union of the Unionists—throwing the 
Conservatives farther apart from the Radicals in a natural jealousy. 
Of course the relations of the Tory rank and file with their leaders 
have become vitiated by sullen disappointment. They are chary of 
voting for Liberal Unionist candidates ? Who can be surprised at 
that when they are told on the highest authority, and when more- 
over they see, that it is much the same thing as voting down their 
own principles ? 

But, yes—the danger to the Union! At that thought all patriotic 
Conservatives should submit to the sacrifice demanded of them, 
since the continued adherence of their Radical allies depends upon 
it Is that the argument? If so, this is the answer: Every- 
thing is not to be sacrificed to avert a danger that was never extreme, 
and that no longer oppresses anybody. And if we were not mistaken 
as to the motives that brought the Unionists together, none of them 
still exist in full force, except “dread, but not submissive dread, 
of the reckless Jacobinism that trades on the poverty and ignorance 
of masses of new voters, and revolt at the decomposition of political 
principle.” Well, but now it appears that the union of the Unionists 
is to flourish on a further decomposition of political principle! In 
order to combat Mr. Gladstone we are to adopt his vices; and if the 
sacrifice of conscience in so eminent a man, and the eminent men 
his companions, has degraded political life, the remedy is wholesale 
immolation on our partof a precisely similar kind. But pethaps in that 
way we shall at any rate further an object which every sensible and 
steady-minded man in the community must feel to be more important 
than any other. We shall perhaps rally all the Conservative forces 
of the country to confront a party of Anarchism so wild and exces- 
sive that it alarms Mr. Chamberlain himself. Is that likely ? 
Apparently not. In matters of this kind probability is our only 
guide, but on the face of it there does not seem much likelihood of 
rallying the Conservative forces of the country by processes of sheer 
discouragement and offence. No doubt, if it is a sound theory that 
while Radical opinion is never to be managed into silence, Conserva- 
tive opinion may be turned on and off from head-quarters as occasion 
requires, all may be well enough. But that is no longer a safe 
calculation. Besides, it is one thing to refrain from the assertion 
of principle, or even to qualify its application in affairs not abso- 
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lutely fundamental, and quite another to justify such sweeping stato- 
ments as Mr. Chamberlain is able to make uncontradicted. Many 
Liberals were thrown out of politics altogether by disgust at their 
leader’s voite-facc on one particular line of policy. Is it supposed 
that a general surrender of principle on the other side will have no 
such effect upon Conservatives? If so, it is a supposition which 
nothing in nature warrants. If the rank-and-file Conservatives are 
to be consolidated in opposition to the reckless Jacobinism of the day 
(and what concerns them more ?), it is their Conservatism that must 
be called upon. They must not be asked to unpack their principles, 
and, in the name of a more moderate kind of Radicalism, aid in 
removing obstacles from the path of more foolish and furious suc- 
cessor. Yet that is what is being done now. 

In short, it is time to acknowledge the very considerable change 
that has come over the whole aspect of political affairs. ‘“‘ The Union 
in danger!”’ While their leaders are still thumping the tub to this 
tune, certain Radicals of the Unionist party are slipping over to the 
old camp, for the danger is one that they have lost dread of, and 
they are Radicals still. While as for Conservatives, and with them 
the moderate Liberals and many old Radicals, they are aware of 
other dangers greater yet 
involved—and ,they see no preparation for repelling them. The 
notion that the next General Election will turn on Home Rule is 
already out of date. Of course it will be included in the Gladstonian 
programme—that is necessary, for the sake of the Irish vote. But there 
is a newer thing than Home Rule, and one that is far more captivat- 
ing to the English masses. This is the Socialist Radical doctrine, 
which, beyond all doubt, has seized upon the imagination and the 
hopes of the people all the land over, and will certainly be “ run’ 
by a united Opposition at the time of the elections, with Mr. Glad- 
stone as far in the van of progress as Mr. Labouchere or Mr. Jacoby. 
(There should be no doubt of that after reading Mr. Gladstone’s 
little speech at Hawarden on the subject of the dock strike.) How 
formidable such a movement may become, how formidable it threatens 
already to become, and how much more likely than an exhausted 
Home Rule cry alone it is to sweep amalgamated Revolution into 
office, no man of common political intelligence need be told. The 
Government must mean, I suppose, to do their utmost to avoid 
overthrow. Prepare they must to gather all the various forces of a 
reasonable Conservatism against so alarming an attack. So far, 
however, they have done nothing but disorder and dishearten all the 
disciplined Conservatism there is in the country ; and so long as Mr. 
Chamberlain is able to repeat the language he addressed to the 
Unionists at Newcastle, that enormous mischief will go on. To 
what end, and to whose profit ? 





in which, however, the Irish menace is 
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FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN PORTUGAL. 


Porutak myths, traditional legends and belief in supernatural 
agencies of every kind, are as rife and various in the Portugal of to- 
day as they were in Elizabethan England. They are accepted with 
a very undoubting faith, and it is a strange and startling experience 
to one who lives in rural Portugal, to find himself among men and 
women who surround the incidents of every-day life with a glamour 
that derives from quite outside the material senses, and that comes 
in no wise from logic and reasonableness. To one who is neither a 
professing savant nor a professing pessimist it is by no means an 
unpleasant experience. 

The educated Portuguese, as may easily be supposed, reject these 
popular superstitions contemptuously, but they cannot wholly neglect 
the popular faith in the unseen that has come down to our day 
unmitigated by passage through any such period of scepticism as 
was interposed by the Voltairean teaching in France and England 
between the old beliefs and modern doubt. Portuguese folk-lore is 
for this reason racier here than elsewhere of the ancient days of 
faith, and makes a substantial part of the lives of us who are so- 
journers among this interesting and sympathetic people. Their folk- 
myths are indeed as much a portion of our environment in Portugal 
as sickness and health, crime, death, the sunshine and the rain. 

From the merely literary point of view one cannot help wonder- 
ing that such opportunities as Portugal possesses for the purposes of 
literature in its ancient, abiding folk-lore, should never be used by 
the many able men of letters whom the country possesses. They 
are opportunities such as Shakespere had at hand and did not throw 
away. With help from these universal beliefs, a man of genius, 
one would think, might compose a great drama, a great poem, or a 
great work of narrative fiction, and move the hearts of his country- 
men as the heart of one man. 

The folk-lore of Portugal is the more interesting in that it has 
its origin in so many and such various sources, for the popular 
tenets are inherited, as I shall presently show, in part from Roman 
times, in part they are a relic of the Moorish occupancy, and in 
part no doubt they come from the original dwellers in the land, 
whoever they may have been; while an important portion of them 
descends to the Portuguese of to-day from the conquering Gothic 
races, whence comes too, I believe, a main ingredient in the blood 
of the men of Northern Portugal, and that mettle in them, as I 
suspect, which, through the ages, has made them a famous nation. 
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No doubt many beliefs, legends, and myth-tales that seem at first 
sight derived from a particular race are drawn from the common 
mythological stock of our Aryan forefathers. 

One may suppose that in all countries where a new order of things 
takes the place of an old one, the remembrance of the older time 
lives on softened as a myth-tradition, with a glamour cast upon it by 
the imagination of succeeding generations. This is strikingly the 
case with traditions coming down from the time of the Moors. More 
than twenty generations of men have been born and died since the 
Moor had sway in the northern half of the kingdom, yet legends of 
the departed nation linger almost in every parish. Its commonest 
form is that of the well haunted by an enchanted Moorish maiden: 
A Fonte da Moura, the Moor girl’s well. There is one within a 
mile of Oporto, but the civilisation of the great city has invaded its 
sanctity and perhaps broken the spell, for I can hear of no other 
testimony to its enchantment than its name. Near Moncorvo, in 
Northern Portugal, is another Fonte da Moura, and here its spell- 
bound denizen, invisible all round the long calendar of days, takes 
her true human shape at dawn on the 24th of June, the feast-day of 
St. John, when, as is well known, mortals under enchantment enjoy 
a temporary relaxation from the numbing spell. She has been seen 
by the village girls when they come for water at early morning of 
St. John’s day, spreading figs to dry in the first sun rays. Another 
spring hard by is similarly haunted, but the water-maiden has been 
seen by no mortal eyes, only when the waters of her spring are 
drawn off, her melancholy sighing can plainly be heard. Near 
Regoa, on the Douro, is another Fonte da Moura, of which it is 
related that a woman coming betimes on St. John’s day to fill her 
pitcher was besought by the inhabitant of the well, who appeared 
before her in likeness of a slim and most beautiful maiden, to bake 
her a little cake in the shape of a horse, whereby the spell lying 
upon her would be removed. The woman consented, but in the 
baking one leg of the image was broken, and through this accident 
the power of the enchantment was doubled. At other wells the 
village girls have been asked, always on St. John’s day, by the 
enchanted Moorish girl, for a drink of water from their pitchers, 
sweeter, no doubt, to these disconsolate immortals for having been 
drawn and given to them by their mortal sisters; and the girls 
have set their pitchers by the fountain’s brim and retired a little, 
and, though they could perceive no human shape, they have watched, 
awe-struck, while the water in their vessels has sunk as the spirit- 
maiden has invisibly drunk from one after another of their pitchers. 

These stories of haunted wells are common everywhere in Por- 
tugal. They take various forms. In the Castle of Torre-de-Dona- 
Chama, in the wild mountains of Traz os Montes, is an enchanted 
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well. Here the Moorish maiden has appeared more than once. She 
is seen in likeness of a woman to the waist ; thence her form ends in 
a serpent’s coils. So appearing once to a young peasant of the 
neighbourhood she offered him wealth untold if he would disenchant 
her. To do so he must consent to let her put off all likeness of a 
woman’s shape and come to him as a serpent, and clasp him and coil 
herself round his body. He agreed, but when she began to wind 
her cold, scaly folds round him and a serpent’s head came near his 
face, a horror came upon him and he struck the seeming reptile 
with a club in his hand. Then the creature fell down and glided 
away, a serpent still, but speaking with a woman’s voice, and she 
cried out that the spell upon her was now made doubly strong. 
Thereupon she disappeared for ever. 

Wells and springs and fountains are naturally special centres of 
popular interest in countries with a hot and droughty summer, and 
it is no wonder that the legends of the charmed Moorish women 
should be connected with fountains, lakes, and water springs. There 
may be another reason for the traditional belief in the fact that it 
was the Moors who in Portugal introduced all that complicated 
system of raising water from wells, and the conveyance of it through 
carriers upon the land; to this day many words connected with water 
are of Arabic origin, nora, for instance, the water-wheel with an 
endless chain of buckets, and chafariz, the common word here in the 
north for a fountain. Wells are, however, also in some few circum- 
stances unmistakably connected with Roman times and Roman 
worship, and such traces of the ancient Pagan faith would no doubt 
still be very frequent but for the repression of the clergy, as we can 
read in numerous rescripts of the Roman church. 

The old Pagan rite has been observed unchanged, however, at a 
well called Fonte do Leite, Milk Well, at Ponte da Barca, a score of 
miles to the north of Oporto, where the women yearly lay by its 
side offerings of bread and wine and flax and oil. Other fountains 
are crowned with flowers year after year. Offerings, too, are made 
to trees almost exactly as the old Pagan cult required; and the 
peasant who desires to work an enchantment still carries bread and 
salt to a desert place, ties them in a cloth, lays a potsherd full of 
wine by their side, and setting the whole round a wild laurel shrub, 
repeats three times a charm which is expected to cure him of the 
maleitas or ague. In some parts of the country a little image of an 
ox in dough is baked and hung up as acharm in gardens and 
orchards, just in the same way as images were hung to branches of 
trees in classic times in ancient Italy. In all these points the Roman 
traditions are extant, and no doubt in many more where my feeble 
archeology cannot trace the tradition. The fact is that the Portu- 
guese inheritance from Roman times is to this day extraordinarily 
VOL. XLVI. N.S. 3A 
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great. The Portuguese indeed, throughout the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, through all revolutions, and the crumbling of three foreign 
dynasties, have never lost touch with Latin influences and the great 
Roman civilisation that was once dominant in Lusitania. The lan- 
guage proves it best, more like to the tongue of ancient Rome than 
any still spoken among men; so like indeed that long sentences and 
even sonnets have been written in Portuguese that will pass for 
Latin. The Portuguese moreover have still the old classic delight in 
right literary form— it is apparent in the people’s songs and even in 
the people’s proverbs. Well-known Latin hexameters that had once 
won the popular ear have lost their old form indeed, but have never 
died out in the people’s memories. The verses have naturally ceased 
to be Latin and they have ceased to be hexameters, yet they still 
live on. One such instance has always greatly struck me. No one 
with the Southern sense of word music and word wit can ever forget 
a line which conveys a common truth so shrewdly and so well as— 


‘“‘ Gutta cavat lapidem non yi sed ssepe cadendo.” 


It is preserved in a vernacular proverb, losing its metrical for a 
rhythmic and rhyming form but hardly anything of its neatness and 
force, in 


‘* Agua molle em pedra dura 
Tanto da até que fura.” 


(‘* Water-drops on hard stone falling, 
Fall so long they pierce in falling.”’) 


The most sombre of the traditionary beliefs in rural Portugal 
certainly go back to far beyond the time of the Moors, beyond even 
the period of the entry into the Peninsula of the nations from Cen- 
tral Europe. The wehr-wolf legends come from Roman times. The 
term for the man-wolf in Portuguese is Jobis-homem, hardly a change 
from the Latin /upus-homo, though it is more than likely that in 
substance if not in form the lycanthropic myth is far older than the 
Roman nation itself. The legend of a human being assuming a 
wolf’s shape is certainly one of the most generally diffused through 
the world. It takes many forms in Portugal. A common belief is 
that when there are seven children of the same parents one, cither 
son or daughter, is fated before the age of puberty arrives to turn 
into a corredor—a night-ranger—that is, to become that which is 
preliminary to being a true wehr-wolf, or Jobis-homem. 

The corredor need not necessarily assume a wolf’s shape—indeed, 
he as often takes that of a hare, a wild cat, or a fox, but of nights he 
must put on the likeness of one of these animals and range through 
woods and desert places. The corredor by all I can learn harms no 
one but himself, and is unconscious of his nightly wanderings as 
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soon as he returns to his human shape and right senses, but he is 
always to be recognised by excessive leanness, wild eyes, and a pale 
and haggard face. 

The corredor steals from his bed, and climbing the highest tree 
in the neighbourhood, strips to the skin and hides his clothes in the 
branches; then descending naked to the ground, he is instantly 
transformed into bestial shape, with all the habits belonging to the 
beast whose form he has put on. He is endowed with supernatural 
speed and can outstrip man and all other animals. The child with 
this fate to undergo passes a novitiate of seven years as a corredor, 
and then unless the spell be broken he turns to a true Jobis-homem, a 
versi-pellis, a wolf-man or a wolf-woman. The female of this terrible 
human wild beast is known as /obeira. Male or female, it is a fierce 
creature, with appetites exaggerating those of the wolf it resembles, 
and whose strength and swiftness are greater than those of the 
wolf. The creature is now no longer harmless, but leaps upon and 
preys on other animals, and its special delight is in the slaughter and 
devouring of children. 

When once the change into the true /obis-homem or lobeira has 
taken place I understand that the wolf-man or woman can never 
again be reclaimed into the ranks of our common humanity, but the 
spell upon a corredor can be broken. It needs but for its clothes 
to be found and burnt, or for blood to be drawn from its body 
while in the form of a beast: then the spell is broken, the animal 
returns into human shape—waking amazed as from a sleep-walking 
dream and recovering the reversion of the human soul of which the 
true /obis-homem must inevitably forfeit the tenure. Tales are many 
where a particularly savage wolf being sorely wounded by some 
peasant in a midnight fray has yet escaped by a seeming miracle. 
The next morning the unsuspected brother or sister of the peasant 
himself is seen with a wound of identically the same nature, and so 
has proved to be nothing less than a foul /obis-homem or lobeira. 


Though I am not prepared to say that the popular Portuguese 
myths and legends, or at least near likenesses of them, are not to be 
found in other parts of the world, I yet think that many folk-lore 
tenets will be found in Portugal, not only in fuller and more 
authentic form than elsewhere, but also, as it seems to me, in a more 
perfectly artistic shape. If this be so, I would ascribe it less to any 
conservative instinct in the Portuguese, less even to the fact of the 
long isolation of this kingdom from disturbing influences, than to the 
very distinctly artistic craving peculiar to a highly endowed Southern 
race; the craving that is everywhere at the root of right literature, 
and that asks in all narrative for an intelligent beginning, a suitable 
procession and development, and a congruent and fitting consum- 
mation, 
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It is not to be supposed that a myth, a ballad, or a tale, is handed 
down through hundreds, or it may be thousands, of generations 
unaltered and uncorrupted by some passers-on of it, or unimproved 
by others, in the same way that a material possession might be, a bit 
of jade for instance, a bronze weapon, or some sacred gem fetish, 
The oral tradition of to-day breathes as it were with the life of each 
generation that has passed it on, and speaks to us now with the 
voices of all the uncountable men and women who have inherited, 
held, and bequeathed it. That is the interest these things bear for 
one who is not an archeologist—their human interest. He cares less 
to have repeated to him, when once he has been told, the general fact 
that almost every popular myth is common to almost every race of 
the old world. He is quite ready at present to take this really 
important fact, so often proved, on trust. 

The modern Portuguese mythology is, as I have said, extremely 
full and derives from many sources, as the bare naming of its 
dramatis persone will testify. There are, for instance, the Olharapos, 
ogres of the Cyclops kind, one-eyed cannibals, fierce and man- 
hating. There are giants and dwarfs—creations of the Middle Ages 
—and classical Amazons and Sirens of the sea. There are the Fudas, 
or fairies, and the Hird, who is a being born of Christian parents, a 
female child as other children are born, but who at the age of twelve 
turns into a serpent, glides away and is seen no more. The Fradinho 
de mao furada, “the friar with the pierced hand,” is apparently a 
shape assumed by Satan himself, for he has been seen and heard at 
the Witches’ Sabbath receiving the unholy reports of his subordinate 
warlocks and witches, all naked and all foully anointed and disguised 
with a black unguent. His satellites kiss his pierced hand in token 
of allegiance. Pesadello, the nightmare, takes human shape, but is 
certainly a form of the foul fiend himself. Another form in which 
he appears to the Portuguese peasant is as the invisible being who 
wields the Mao de Ferro, the iron hand, which strikes the unwary 
wandering in desert places by night, with stunning blows upon the 
face. There is also Trasgo, the spirit of the mist, in spite of which 
title he mostly frequents houses in mountain regions and chiefly 
torments women. JTuardo is the night wandering demon in proprii 
persond. There is a supernatural being familiarly known as Pedro 
de Malasartes (Peter of the evil devices), whom I believe to be rather 
a powerful and maleficent magician than one of hell’s own con- 
fraternity. Among the members of the Portuguese demonology is 
one who differs from all the others in that he alone is wanting in 


anthropic entity. He is shapeless—a formless, soundless terror— 





o Medo, panic, that assails solitary men and overcomes them with 
unreasoning fear, driving them at times into insanity and prompting 
them to leap down precipices to their destruction 
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Of all the shapes of terror that people the rural parts of Portugal 
and are most potent to work evil upon the human race the chief are 
the Bruxas, the witches. It is to avert their evil influence that, in 
Northern Portugal, every ox-yoke on May Day bears a slip of broom ; 
every cart, plough, the door of every stable, cattle-lair, and sheep- 
fold is adorned with a sprig of this mystic shrub; that horse-shoes, 
or rather mule-shoes (with an uneven number of nail-holes), are 
fixed against house doors; that young animals of every kind— 
pigs, goats, mules, and donkeys especially, carry a red woollen 
thread round their necks; that men and women wear amulets, and 
that innumerable precautions are taken when a child is born, for the 
Bruzas are vampires, and love to suck the blood of young children 
and young animals. Their influence is crossed by the use of the 
cabalistic pentad, the so-called seal of Solomon, which is very com- 
monly to be seen engraved on carts and ox-yokes and painted on 
boats, for there are sea Bruxas to be provided against as well as 
witches of the land. The Bruzas are omnipresent, and no one who 
has to do with the peasants can be a day without hearing mention of 
them. The fishermen at sea often believes he sees them dancing 
among the white crests of the waves, and fancies he can hear the 
sound of their singing amid the murmuring of the waters; so fre- 
quently indeed does he see them and hear them that he has come to 
lose all fear of the water witches. The sea Bruxas indeed seem to 
be harmless folk, and are not to be confounded with the Sereias, or 
Sirens, who are much more formidable. The Bruzas would seem to 
love all kinds of water, except that which is stagnant, and at mid- 
night they may be seen in scanty white garments paddling in the 
running water of wooded streams. They assume the aspect of water 
fowl if watched, but their true form is that of tall and slender 
women. Their laughter (very characteristic of Bruxas) and the 
clapping of their hands may often be heard when they themselves 
are hidden by the darkness of night. p 

A story is told of a carter who, coming from Ponte da Barca to 
Oporto and passing along the Barca River at midnight, distinctly 
heard the splashing of water in the river shallows, and heard the 
well-known laughter of Bruvas. He was a man of courage and who 
loved a jest, and instead of crossing himself, or touching iron or 
bread, or repeating some charm against evil spirits, he most rashly 
called out, “Wash yourselves clean, Bruzas!” The effect was 
almost as great as in Tam o’ Shanter’s case. The sounds immediately 
ceased, and the next moment the carter was laid low by a blow upon 
the head delivered, he declared afterwards, as by an iron club. I 
understand that if the Bruxas are ever visible it is by their own 
desire alone. For the most part they are not to be seen by mortal 
eyes, even when there are plain signs and tokens of their presence, 
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women” should not at times feel a strong longing for the mate- 
rialization of their fair proportions. 

The Bruzas are often to be heard in the air, in the vast of 
night, flying high overhead; the beat of wings is then plainly 
audible, and sometimes a confused whistling. Sometimes the distant 
sound of weird laughter comes down from the upper air. 

A pair of scissors laid open so as to form a cross is sovereign 
against the Bruzas, for they cannot abide where metal is, and the 
cross thus formed, too, is contrary to malign influences of every 
kind. Garlic, too, is strongly antipathetic to these beings, and the 
peasant to ensure his day’s work against evil chances eats a clove 
in the morning before he goes out, and if he is taking a pig to 
market he is careful to rub its sides well with one, or three, or five 
cloves of the same herb. Some people carry about with them at all 
times, as a protection against the Bruzas, on a string round their 
necks, a little bag which holds a chip of stone from the altar, a bay- 
leaf, a leaf of rue, one from the olive-tree, and a sprig of Herva da 
Inveja, a plant whose English name I do not know. 

Though I have translated Bruxas by witches, they are not witches 
in our English sense at all—not women under compact with the evil 
one—but maleficent spirits of the air, female of sex, who hold very 
unrighteous relations with the Prince of Darkness. The true witch 
is feiticeira—the worker of magical spells, feiticos. 

Besides these spiritual beings that are so powerful to work mis- 
chief on mankind, there are many supernatural influences in nature 
that are purely beneficent. There are the Mowras encantadas, already 
spoken of, the sad Moorish maidens under enchantment who are 
always grateful for services rendered to them, as is proved in this 
legend that is told in the neighbourhood of Moncorvo. A farmer 
of that place was in the habit of weighting his harrow with a 
heavy square fragment of granite, little guessing that it was nothing 
less than a Moorish woman compelled by magic to assume the shape 
of a stone, One day, working in his field with his harrow, he heard 
a voice in the air bidding him break off a corner of the stone and 
carry the fragment to his house. He was then to return and cast 
the stone itself into a deep pool of the river Sabor that flowed 
through his fields. He obeyed, and as the waters rose from the 
plunge of the great stone there came up from the river with the 
splashing of the waters the sound of unearthly laughter. The farmer 
easily guessed that he had broken some enchantment, and, going 
home, was made sure of it, for the fragment of granite had turned 
into a lump of pure gold. 

Another yeoman farmer of Morellos was accustomed in summer 
to let one of his milch cows feed on an unfrequented mountain-side. 


but it is not to be supposed that beings shaped like “ tall and slender 
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Observing that in the evening: she came back short of milk, he one 
day followed her. Presently he saw the animal enter an opening 
among the rvcks, which he had never noticed before, and, still follow- 
ing her, he found himself in a dark cavern, through whose long 
winding the cow found her way quickly. At length she reached a 
place where the cavern opened out into a sort of chamber, and there 
stopping she yielded her milk to a huge snake. The man set about 
driving his cow back, whereupon the snake, speaking in a woman’s 
voice, declared she was no snake but a Moorish woman suffering 
under enchantment, and she promised the farmer to convert his 
harrow into gold if he would allow the cow to visit her every day. 
He was to bind the harrow on the back of the cow, but on no 
account to utter the name of God till he reached his home. To all 
this he consented ; but on his way he forgot his promise, and, as he 
drove the animal home before him, called out the phrase that is in 
the peasant’s mouth twenty times a day, Va/ha-te Deos! (God help 
thee!) Immediately the harrow that he had bound on the cow’s 
back fell in dust to the ground. 

I think it is peculiar to Portuguese mythology that oxen act 
themselves as a charm, and are sovereign against all the evil influences 
of the air and the waters and the earth. A peasant who stands 
among his oxen is secure from all magic hurt whatever. The mule, 
on the other hand, has no good repute. He is an uncanny animal, 
and the country people say it comes of a mule having eaten the 
straw in the manger wherein the infant Saviour was laid. The goat, 
as might be supposed, is in very ill repute, for it is the goat’s shape 
that the enemy of mankind most frequently assumes—as he does in 
other countries of Europe. They tell a strange tale of an ancestor 
of the Portuguese House of Haro, who going one day a-hunting, 
and being separated from his companions, heard from a mountain- 
top the voice of a woman singing—the sweetest voice and most 
ravishing air his ears had ever taken in. He climbed the mountain, 
still guided by the voice, and at its summit found sitting on a ledge 
of rock a woman supremely beautiful, but whose feet and legs were 
those of a goat. Notwithstanding this peculiarity, the hunter was 
so enchanted with her loveliness as to offer her marriage on the spot. 
She consented, with the one condition that he should abstain from 
using any holy name whatever. For some years he observed this 
condition faithfully, but one day at table he spoke the name of Our 
Lady. His wife immediately uttered a loud cry and fled from the 
house towards the mountains with such swiftness that none could 
overtake her. Her husband and children never saw her more. 

Among wild animals the wolf naturally is of ill, omen, this fierce 
and ravening animal having his own sins to bear as well as those he 
commits when he is magically possessed by the souls of men and 
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women. One belief prevails about the wolf which was held in classic 
times in Italy, that is, that if a wolf sees a human being and is not 
himself perceived, loss of speech is caused totheman. The wolf of 
the mountains of the north of Portugal is the black wolf, Canis lycaon, 
a larger and fiercer beast than the common grey wolf of the rest of 
Europe. 

It is a noticeable thing that in Portugal there seem to be two 
parallel lines of traditionary opinion in regard to the dog. One 
that comes, one may suppose, from Moorish and Mahomedan times 
is, that he is an accursed beast ; the other seems to derive from the 
Gothic races, or perhaps is inherited from classic times, and sets the dog 
high in esteem and affection. In the province of Beira-Alta, a strong. 
hold of the Gothic races and a pastoral region, the shepherds who 
live in the mountains hold the very breath and saliva of dogs of 
sovereign effect in wounds and scratches. On the other hand, in 
Southern Portugal, where Moorish influence had later sway, and 
where probably Moorish blood may run in the peasants’ veins more 
freely than in the north, the howling of a dog by night, which the 
northern Portuguese disregard, is held to be of evil augury. A 
southerner hearing it slips his feet for a moment out of the Moorish 
slippers he wears and repeats this counter-charm :— 

**Tudo o auguro 
Sobre teu couro.” 


(‘* On this leather alight 
All the ills of this night.’’) 


Around birds of several kinds popular myths and beliefs have 
gathered ; for instance, the house martin is greatly esteemed and 
respected. His pendent nest must on no account be broken from 
the eaves. To do so is to invite misfortune, for the martin flies 
every day to heaven, there to wash our Lord’s feet; therefore the 
bird’s young ones are always left in peace. The people have 
noticed what naturalists too have recorded, that of the crowds of 
birds of the swallow kind which migrate in autumn but few return in 
spring. The popular rhyme is :— 

*¢ Andorinhas loucas 
Ides muitas, vindes poucas.” 


(‘‘ Swallows, that do seldom learn 
Flying southward, to return.”’) 


The hoopoe is another bird of good omen, and his cry, that sounds 
like Poupa ! poupa! seems to the peasants to bid them be thrifty, 
poupar meaning, in Portuguese, to save. 

The legend of the cuckoo is the same that prevails in Western 
Europe, that is, the belief which is conveyed in this common rhyme of 
girls, who sing :-— 
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‘*Cuco da Carrasqueira ! 
Quantos annos me da solteira ?”’ 


(‘* Cuckoo in the Holm-Oak Tree! 
How many years ere I marry me ?’’) 


Then they count the bird’s call for the answer. 

Of the grosser legend connected with the cuckoo I greatly doubt 
whether it is not a purely literary myth dating, in this country at 
least, only from Renaissance times. The legend exists here, but not 
to my knowledge generally among the peasants. 

As may be supposed, plants and flowers of every kind play an im- 
portant part in the folk myths of Portugal. All of them that are 
helpful to men and women in their constant contention with the 
spirits of evil are doubly helpful when they are gathered in the 
spell- breaking month of June, and especially if they be culled on 
the morning of St. John’s Day, as this common Cantiga will 
show :— 

** Toda las hervas tem prestimo 
Na manhi de San Joiio, 
S6 o trevo de q’atro folhas 
Colhido na ma tengad.” 

(‘*‘ Every herb has sovereign power 

On the feast-day of St. John, 

Save the four-leaved shamrock only, 

Plucked with ill intention.”’) 


Round about the king-fern on the eve of the same feast day, when 
the powers of the night have special power, the devil dances with his 
satellite Bruzas. It is not safe at this season to go near; but he 
will have all his wishes fulfilled who will then gather the fern-seed : 
a hard task indeed, for to my knowledge the hing-dere gives its seed 
in late autumn only. I have not heard whether he who carries the 
seed “ walks invisible,” but I think not. 

Flowers and plants are here as elsewhere intimately and magically 
connected with the affairs of love. There is a well-known Portuguese 
garden shrub called Alecrim (commonly translated Rosemary, but it 
is a species of Diosma), round which many sentimental lovers’ sayings 
have grown. The plant has a sweet aromatic smell, and is of a 
beautiful velvety green, and the rhyme goes that— 


**Quem junto do Alecrim passou 
E um raminho nao colheu 
De seu amor nao se lembrou.”’ 


(‘‘ He who from bush of Rosemary 
Plucks not as he passes by, 
Certain ’tis that this does prove 
He forgets his absent love.”’) 


There are magic flowers also—too rare, alas !—which to find is cer- 
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tain fortune. Of such is the flower of the Lirolar. Of this plant it 
is related that three brothers once came upon it in full bloom. The 
two elder jealous of their youngest brother, and determined to share 
the coming wealth between themselves alone, slew him then and 
there, and straightway buried his body on a lonely hill-side. Upon 
his grave there grew a cane, and from it a shepherd who fed his 
flocks on the hill made a pipe, but when he tried to play upon it 
there came no music, only these rhymes:— 


‘*Nad me toques, meu pastor, 
Nad me deixes tocar 
Que meus irmads me mataram 
Por causa da flor do Lirolar.” 


(‘* Simple shepherd, use me not : 
My brothers twain my murtherers are : 
They slew me in their cruel spite, 
All for the flower of the Lirolar.’’) 


As to the particular species and genus to which the Lirolar 
belongs I can say nothing, nor have I cared to inquire of the 
learned, for I believe it grows in regions where they have never 
botanised, namely, there where faery footsteps have passed and the 
horns of Elfland been heard to blow. I know only that its virtues 
are magical, and that it brings its finder great wealth. 


These curious superstitions—or rather this faith of the peasants 
in things not patent to their senses, this striving to find shape and 
substance for the images cast by their own innate emotions, for their 
aspirations after what is good and happy, and their fears of what is 
evil and malign, are, it seems to the writer, of deep significance from 
a human as well as from a literary point of view. 

The peasant’s superstitions are in truth the peasant’s poetry ; they 
are the rude and perhaps clumsy, but surely the most pathetic expres- 
sion of his conception of the unseen world. It is just these blind 
searchings for truths that lie beyond the confines of the senses and 
outside the domain of logic which, to the savant of the narrower 
kind, seem so deplorable. He would like to see them replaced by 
a purely logical appraisement of material, provable facts. He utterly 
misses the deep, human interest of such strivings and the fact that 
they are themselves phenomena to be taken into account before we 
can solve the problem of life; and he fails likewise to bear in mind 
that to cut away from man all but his understanding and his appe- 
tites is to reduce him whois endowed with an immeasurable inherited 
wealth of spiritual faculties, emotions, and intuitions to mere carnal 
proportions—that it is to level him down to and to equal him with 
the beasts that perish. 

OswaLp CRAWFURD. 
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Tue effects of economic competition upon the position of women have 
been twofold and contradictory. To the comparatively educated and 
prosperous it has brought greater independence and freedom ; to the 
poor it has brought increased poverty, and, in some instances, a 
slavery which I believe to be worse than any of which record exists 
in the world. 

Let me examine a little the way in which it seems to me that these 
two contradictory effects have been produced. Let me also own, 
beforehand, that there have been other causes which have contri- 
buted to produce them. Very few effects in our complicated modern 
life arise from the pressure of one clear and separate cause ; most of 
them are resultants of many causes working in different directions, 
and with differing degrees of force. It is not so easy to calculate 
the relative force of each of these causes, and that is why one man’s 
solution of a social problem is apt to differ so widely from another’s. 
To me it appears that in this problem of women’s work the strongest 
acting force has been that of economic competition, and for the 
moment I shall treat of it only. 

Economic competition pressing more and more severely upon men 
has rendered it necessary for women to enter the labour market. A 
certain number of women became wage-earners instead of living on 
the wages of others and doing work which, though often in the 
highest degree useful and valuable, was not measured by a market 
price. Now, there is a vast difference between the position of a 
person who earns a livelihood or who owns property and that of one 
who depends for support upon the earnings or the property of another. 
The old proverb expresses the fact crudely enough, but truly: “ He 
who pays the piper calls the tune.” Speaking roughly, economic 
dependence means personal subservience ; and economic independence 
means personal freedom. And this difference is even more marked 
in the case of whole classes than of individuals. The standing of a 
member of a wage-earning or property-owing class, even if this 
particular member neither earns nor owns, is more independent than 
that of a member of a supported class. A son who lives on an 
allowance from his father has more individual freedom than a 
daughter who does the same; on the other hand a daughter living 
thus has more freedom to-day, when numbers of women live by 
their own work, than was enjoyed fifty years ago by one who did 
live by her own work, when such a position was exceptional and the 
general rules of womanly life were those of a supported class. ‘ Of 
course I do not propose to live in lodgings by myself. It would not 
be respectable.” It was Harriet Martineau, a woman of independent 
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temper if ever there was one, who wrote thus, when she was over 
thirty years old, to her mother. Hundreds of women are living in 
precisely that manner at the present day and enjoying the respect of 
their neighbours. The need of earning money has compelled them to 
become free, and has compelled the world to recognise their freedom, 

This same need has also greatly raised the standard of their work. 
Work that is done to be paid for must be done regularly; it must 
be set in the first place, whatever else goes to the wall. Roughly 
speaking, when the work of women did not represent money—when 
it was not a commodity for the market—it was not treated with the 
same respect and consideration as that of men. Nay, the lingering 
tradition that women do not, or should not, work for money, still 
causes their work to be treated with less regard, and by this very 
circumstance helps to prevent it, in too many cases, from rising to 
an equal standard of efficiency with that of men. Precisely the 
same lingering tradition still indirectly hampers their liberty of 
action in those points where the need of earning money does not 
come in. A recent correspondence in the Daily Telegraph on the 
question of whether women should or should not smoke furnished 
amusing and instructive examples. In the two or three numbers of 
the paper which I chanced to see I do not remember to have seen 
one letter which pointed out that the question was one for each 
woman to decide for herself, precisely as it is a question for each man 
to decide for himself. ‘‘ Let women smoke, because if not they will 
not like men to smoke in their presence.” ‘ Let women not smoke, 
because to see them do so is displeasing to my masculine sense of 
female decorum.” ‘“ Let women not smoke, because it is an unhealthy 
practice, and because if both parents smoke the children will pro- 
bably suffer.” These were literally and actually the views urged 
by those writers whose letters I saw. 

Now, it is clear enough that in these days such expressions of 
opinion have no authority; the women who want to smoke will 
assuredly please themselves, and if any considerable minority adopt 
the habit, it will cease to be more reprobated in them than in men. 
But a lady who should have smoked openly in the days of Harriet 
Martineau’s letter, would have ostracised herself even more com- 
pletely than by going into solitary lodgings. 

Nor is it only the women who actually work who have secured 
more liberty. It would be difficult to maintain two different 
standards for persons of the same rank and education ; and the fact 
that some women, because they have to work, have to live alone and 
to go about alone at all hours, has made it possible for all women to 
do so. This same necessity of working for money has made it 
necessary that women should be better trained, and the more thorough 
training has made them both better fitted to control their own lives 
and more anxious to do so. Thus economic competition has driven 
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some of them into the labour market, and has in doing so caused 
not them only, but most women of their class, to receive better 
education and greater freedom—to the immense advantage, as I 
believe, not only of themselves, but also of those men and children of 
whom they may become wives and mothers. 

That is one side of the picture. On the other hand, where wages 
were already low and conditions hard, the entrance of women into 
the labour market has served to intensify competition and increase 
these evils. When the husband’s wage is very low, the wife goes to 
work that she may supplement his earnings. She can afford to work 
for something less than her single neighbour, because her husband 
partly supports her. He in his turn can afford to work for a little 
less than a man who has no wife at work. Thus one undersells another, 
and the weakest and the most enduring are in the long run the worst 
paid. And not only are they the worst paid, but also the most heavily 
worked. A woman who only earns a penny an hour has got to work 
a good many hours a day if she is to live by her work, and the 
woman who is in this case, is in a condition of worse slavery than any 
likely to be enforced by a slave-holder to whose interest it is that his 
slave should not die. I think the comparatively well-to-do have very 
little notion of the lives led by hundreds of working women in 
English towns. I know a young woman who applied for work at a 
large shop: she is a skilled dressmaker. The master of the shop 
offered her 6s. a week as an out-door hand. She said she could not 
live on it. He replied that he could get plenty to come at that price. 
“ But,” said she, “a respectable girl can’t live on that if she has got 
to pay for lodgings.” ‘They have got to be respectable here,” "he 
answered ; “I don’t know anything about what they do outside.” 
Another girl, not known to me personally, applied for work to the 
Aérated Bread Company. She was told at the head office that as a 
waitress she would have to give one month free, and would then 
receive 6s. or 8s. a week, out of which she would have to pay for her 
own food. She could not learn that there would be a prospect of a 
speedy rise. Army embroidresses—that is women who work the 
badges for the sleeves of uniforms for Government contractors, and 
who have to go through an apprenticeship of some years—earn, by 
their very skilled work, a most miserable pittance. I visited several 
of these women about a year and a half ago, and carefully noted 
their several cases. I concluded tbat their w ages ranged from about 
2d. an hour downwards. One of these girls received for embroidering 
forty-four letters—all done with mechanical accuracy—the vast sum 
of 2d. The letters are perhaps half an inch long. This trade was 
once fairly well paid, but the pernicious practice of giving the contract 
to the lowest bidder has gradually brought it to this pass. Even this is 
not the worst paid work there is, though it is the worst paid within my 
personal knowledge, of any demanding equal skill. 1 have in my posses- 
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sion some button-holes worked in white calico. They are 3 of an inch 
long, and are not so very badly made. According to the statement in 
writing of a lady accustomed to investigate such cases, the woman 
who made them was paid 23d. a gross. At a meeting in the East 
End, on the 15th of October last, a speaker whom I know well 
quoted the case of a woman, known to herself, who is a widow and 
has children to support. She makes ulsters (probably not “ finish- 
ing,” or button-holes, but doubtless all the machine work), and is 
paid 3d. each for them. She and her children are nearly starving— 
so nearly, that when some scraps of meat were given her, she said 
that if she were to leave them in the children’s way they would 
fight for them. Now this woman was well known to the speaker as 
a decent, industrious, honest woman. Is there any one of us to 
whom it does not give a thrill of horror to think that such a woman, 
working steadily at useful work, which the community demands, 
should not be able to keep her children in food? Is there one of us 
who would not help to cure that state of things, if only we knew 
how? At the same meeting a woman produced a shirt which she 
had been making and was going to take back to the factory. It was 
of flannelette, and was not of the very commonest; it had a square 
of lining at the back of the neck, a neck-band, and bands to the 
sleeves, and was complete, with the exception of the button-holes, 
which were left to be made by the “finisher.” Every other stitch 
was done by the machinist, and was moreover very fairly well done; 
the work, like the material and the cut, was not of the lowest kind. 
This woman finds her own machine, oil, and cotton. She is paid 
1s. 6d. a dozen—1 3d. a shirt. ° 

Some few years ago, when I knew little of these things, I was 
shocked to hear of a girl being paid a penny a-piece for doing the 
machine work of coarse shirts. Since then I have learned that this 
is by no means the lowest price. Just before Christmas, last year, 
aman of fifty committed suicide in Manchester, and the evidence 
given at the inquest showed that he had been a labourer, but had 
lost one leg in consequence of an accident and was unable to get 
work. He had five children, of whom the eldest, aged fifteen, 
worked with her mother at shirtmaking. They were paid tenpence 
or a shilling a dozen. The husband had told a neighbour that it 
was breaking his heart to see how they had to work and to be unable 
to help them. After watching his wife toil till midnight one 
December night, he took poison. The wife had to provide her own 
machine and cotton. She and her daughter together could make two 
dozen and a half shirts in one day by working from about six to 
about twelve. She said that twelve shillings was the highest wage 
they had together ever taken in a week from their employer. I 
have myself seen the wage-book of a London woman who was paid 
eightpence a dozen for shirts. The firm for which this woman 
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worked was a large and prosperous one; so also was that in Man- 
chester, by whose low payments that poor despairing husband and 
father was driven to his death. But these firms, even if they tried, 
could not greatly raise the prices which they pay. So long as 
women—or men either, for that matter—are competing against one 
another for work, and must have that work or starve, there will be 
found some people who will give them work at a price just a little 
above immediate starvation. I say immediate starvation, because in 
the long run they actually are starved ; their lives are shortened in 
all sorts of ways by lack of the necessities of life. To preserve a 
decent standard of living is absolutely impossible in such circum- 
stances. There is literally no time to be clean and tidy, and no 
time to get proper food. Worse still, there is no time to receive 
impressions of any better condition. Existence is one round of dis- 
comfort, privation, and toil, varied by interludes of hospital life. Is 
it any wonder that those who live thus take todrink? Is it any 
wonder if they become coarse and brutal? For my own part, I am 
continually amazed not at the failings, but at the virtues of the very 
poor among the workers. The good feeling, the moderation, the 
kindness, ay, and the good manners, of the London working woman 
are a perpetual source of surprise tome. The qualities that go to 
make up respectability in the best sense of that much-abused word, 
persist among circumstances that would seem to make them quite 
impossible. All the women, for instance, of whom I have spoken 
as known to myself and many more whom I know as well or 
better, are women of true respectability, honest, industrious, sober, 
self-respecting citizens. Yet the chances are that all of them who 
live long enough to leave off working will die in the workhouse. 

Of course there are hundreds and thousands of working-class 
families and individuals who are living in something like comfort on 
wages of from 15s. for a woman up to £3 foraman. Many of 
these, however, are liable at any moment to be plunged into the 
lower depths by illness or by lack of work. The desirable ideal 
which we all dream of, the condition of things in which a steady 
and industrious person may be certain of a decent maintenance in 
return for honest work, is far from being attained even by these. 
Many of them do make a decent livelihood; on the other hand a 
certain number of them do not, and while they remain uncombined, 
cannot. Of these it is the women who necessarily suffer most ; and 
their sufferings undoubtedly tend to weaken the next generation. 
The same sufferings also undoubtedly tend to moral as well as 
physical deterioration. A certain proportion of well-paid women 
may be drunken and vicious; a certain proportion of ill-paid ones 
must. Low pay appears to me to be at the root of most of the 
wrongs and sufferings of working women in this country. 

How can we do anything to remedy low pay ? 
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But here let me pause one moment to answer the inevitable objec- 
tion that has been answered so many times before. ‘If we increase 
the wage paid to the worker, we shall diminish the profit of the 
seller, increase the price to the buyer, and trade will go away from 
the country.” In the first place it does not follow always that the 
profit will be lessened or the selling price increased by a rise in 
wages. In a Jarge number of industries the cost of production 
diminishes as the rate of wages increases. The ill-paid workman 
tends to become sooner or later the bad workman, and bad work is 
always dear in the long run. Moreover, the pauper, the loafer, the 
criminal, and the drunkard are very expensive articles ; somebody 
has to pay for them, and low wages directly tend to increase their 
numbers. Finally, if there exist any trade in which the products 
will only be bought so long as they are offered at a price which will 
not furnish a living wage and also a profit, then that trade is really 
not worth having; and if the German or the Hindu or the China- 
man like to undertake it, let them compete for it among themselves, 
Such a trade is, to put it plainly, a factitious trade. Nobody really 
wants its products; it is dead already. There are some dangers in 
high wages no doubt; but they are less than those which must and 
which actually do attend low wages. 

Before we try and find a way of raising wages we have got to ask 
why it is that wages are so low. Low wages prevail because the 
workers consent to accept them ; and because no worker who stands 
alone can refuse them. That I believe to be in the vast majority 
of cases the plain explanation. If one woman, or one man—the cases 
are just the same—says to the foreman or to the employer, “ No, I 
will not work for a reduced price,” he is met by the stereotyped 
reply: “If you don’t like it you can go; there are plenty who will.” 
That is really the root of the matter, there are plenty who will. The 
isolated worker must take what is offered or go without work; and 
to go without work means speedy starvation; to accept it at the 
lowest possible rate means a slower starvation, and every woman or 
man would rather of the two accept that. This is what it pleases 
some political economists to call freedom of contract. So long as 
each worker is competing with all the others there can be no remedy 
for this state of things. Employers have to compete against one 
another to secure custom; nothing but a combination among them 
can keep up the selling price; and in many industries, competition 
has brought the employer nearly or quite as low as his own workers. 
This is especially the case, as far as I can learn, with the much- 
abused “sweater” in the tailoring trade, who often and often 
makes less in a week than his own presser. And for this reason I 
myself do not look with so much displeasure as some of my friends 
do upon the notion of combination among employers. Such com- 
binations cou/d do much to prevent the fall of wages. Of course it 
is true also that they could do much to hasten it. Combination 
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among employers, not counterbalanced by combination among 
employées, would be a serious danger; combination of both in one 
organization is impracticable, because the immediate interests of the 
two classes are apt to come into conflict ; but two organizations, both 
resolved to resist that undue competition which destroys a trade and 
threatens both classes alike with ruin, might fairly exist and work 
harmoniously, the employers fixing a selling price for themselves 
and agreeing to pay the minimum rate of the employées’ union, and 
the employées on their part agreeing not to work for any employer 
who sold below the masters’ rate. An attempt to form two such 
unions is being made at the present time among the type writers. 
In this comparatively new industry wages are already being driven 
down by employers who try to secure work by underselling, and are 
able to undersell by paying their “ operators” insufficiently. One 
method which prevails in this trade (as in many others) is to get 
learners whose work after a very short time differs from that of the 
full hand only in being less rapid ; the equitable way of dealing with 
these would of course be to pay them by the piece, whereas they 
receive in some cases a very few shillings a week, in some cases 
nothing, and even, I suspect, in some instances pay a premium. 
Some employers, resolved to check the downfall of prices, have formed 
a union and fixed a scale. The “ operators ’”’ on their side have had 
a first meeting, and they too will I hope shortly have their union 
and their scale. 

The competition among themselves of workpeople who must live by 
their work is bad enough, but it is made far worse by the competition of 
those who are not obliged to live by it, and who therefore consent to take 
wages on which they could not possibly live. And so with employers; 
the competition of those who want to live on their profits is aggra- 
vated by the competition of those who do not need to make profit 
because they are supported from outside sources. Such employers 
are prisons, workhouses, various societies for the employment of the 
more or less incompetent, and above all, convents, “homes” and 
penitentiaries. 

“Tt is difficult to say,” says Bulwer Lytton somewhere, “ who 
do you the most mischief, enemies with the worst intentions er 
friends with the best.”” And it may fairly be doubted whether the 
most selfish and callous of employers could do so much towards 
keeping down the rate of pay of workpeople as is done by the 
philanthropic blackleg who mulcts himself of a yearly subscription 
in order to provide a rate in aid of wages. I remember once, at a 
drawing-room meeting, when the speeches were over, and all the 
speakers had been advocating combination for the workers, and 
denouncing the wicked pursuit of cheapness at any price, there 
arose amongst the audience a well-meaning gentleman from some 
small manufacturing town, I think in Yorkshire. He said that in 
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his town, although wages were so low that it was impossible for the 
workers to save or provide for slack times, yet there was no need for 
them to combine, because the kind ladies of the place gathered 
together the women in the winter, and gave them fire and light, and 
cut out clothing, and also, I think, paid them for their sewing. A 
well-known dissenting minister was sitting next me, and I heard 
him murmur to himself, “ Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! what a terrible thing 
benevolence is to be sure!’’ And, indeed, benevolence, when it 
takes such forms as this, is the most terrible enemy;of labour. What 
these kind ladies were doing was to keep down the prices of work, to 
make it possible for an employer to get his work done below cost 
price, and so to undersell other employers who did pay a wage out 
of which the employée might hope to save something for the 
inevitable slack time. Whenever the worker is supported by some- 
thing other than his work, he is enabled to take work below a living 
rate, and he helps to make it impossible for any other worker in the 
trade to obtain a living wage. What, then, must we say of public 
institutions which support their workers at the expense of the rate- 
payer, and sell their products below the market-price, thereby 
destroying the livelihood of many of those very ratepayers whose 
money supports these “ unfair” competitors? But worse still is the 
case of penitentiaries and “ homes,” which by thus selling below 
cost price and so increasing the poverty of the honest working 
women, do actually aggravate that evil which it is their express pur- 
pose to remedy. It would come cheaper in the end if the subscribers 
to those institutions which secure work by underselling were rather 
to give up all chance of selling. It would be better surely that the 
penitent should not supplement her dole by work at all, than that 
her unfair competition should drive the honest needlewoman to 
supplement the price of her work by the price of her shame. I do 
not want to write anything exaggerated or sensational, but I should 
like to bring home to those whose own lives are sheltered, some 
realisation of the daily and hourly temptation that stands beside a 
woman who works day after day and week after week for a penny 
or twopence an hour; who never gets enough food, who never gets 
good clothes, who never has a waking hour free from her work, and 
who, if that work fails, has no way open but these: to beg, {to starve, 
to go to the work-house, or to sell herself. 

The competition of the supported worker prevails in almost every 
woman’s trade from the cheapest shirtmaking upwards. Ladies 
who have “a little money” paint cards and embroider, at prices 
which render it practically impossible for any other woman to live 
by such work. Do they ever think what it means to the others? 
The working man’s wife who “does a little to make out,” the girl 
living at home who pays nothing for food and rent, and only wants 
her earnings for finery, these are the competitors who have driven 
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tell you that their workers do not live on what they earn. I have 
known an employer say, ‘“‘ Oh, yes, we only pay five or six shillings 
a week, but they don’t depend on it, they live at home with their 
parents.” What about those who have no parents, or who have 
invalid parents, or orphan brothers and sisters to keep? There are 
a great many such among the poor. Charity cannot avail to help. 
Charitable donations can only be, in effect, a rate in aid of wages 
and therefore in the end a force towards the reduction of wages. It 
is only by standing together that the workers in a trade can resist 
reductions of wage, and it is they and they only who can. All that 
the outsider can do is to show them how to do this for themselves, 
to supply the initial expenses of meetings, &c., to give perhaps 
temporary assistance in secretarial work, and to be ready to indem- 
nify those who are made scapegoats in the early days before the 
union has accumulated funds enough to do this business for itself, 
and finally to secure for the combined workers the invaluable pro- 
tection of public opinion. 

The first attempt to do these things for women was made about 
fifteen years ago by Mrs. Emma Paterson, who was the daughter of 
a national schoolmaster and the wife of a cabinet-maker. She founded 
the Women’s Protective and Provident League (since named the 
Women’s Trades Union Provident League), of which she remained 
honorary secretary until her death three years ago. The fight was 
an uphill one. Trade Union was in those days aname of terror to the 
untrained and the unthinking, exactly as Socialism is now. But a 
little band of earnest workers—Mrs. Paterson the most earnest of all 
—pursued their purpose quietly. The first union which they 
established was that of the women employed in bookbinding, which 
still exists and has a good balance at the bank. This society is the 
oldest trade society of women in England. It has at present about 
two hundred and fifty members, a sadly inadequate percentage of 
the number of women employed in the trade in London, but I am 
sorry to say a large number if compared with the membership of 
most women’s unions. Several other societies in London followed, 
most of which still continue, but none of which is sufficiently large 
to fulfil the main function of a union, which is to secure good con- 
ditions of pay, hours, treatment, and surroundings. Many provin- 
cial unions were also formed, mostly with the personal assistance of 
Mrs. Paterson. Of these I believe the Dundee Mill and Factory 
Workers’ Union is considerably the largest; and it certainly owes 
most of its progress to the exertions of the Rev. H. Willia:nson, of 
Dundee, its honorary president. The Women’s Protective and Pro- 
vident League has never succeeded in securing the attention or the 
applause which it deserved, or the pecuniary support which the work 
Teally needed. That it should have done all that it has done upon 
an income so very narrow speaks volumes for the devotion of its 
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early workers. Within the last yeur or two public attention has been 
turned in these directions, and the League has not been quite so much 
cramped for means, but it still needs a good deal more support. 

A vast impetus to the cause of unionism among women was given 
by the success of the match-girls’ strike, and by the formation, under 
Mrs. Besant’s able guidance, of their numerous union. 

Within the last month a new group of workers has arisen in this 
field. Some ladies anxious to take advantage of the interest created 
by the dock-labourers’ strike in order to aid the working women of 
East London, called together a little meeting and came to the 
conclusion that trade unions were the only remedy. They 
took counsel with the members of the Strike Committee, and 
it was agreed to hold a large meeting in the East End to 
begin with. A deputation from the new association waited mean- 
while upon the committee of the Women’s Trades Union Provident 
League, and explained, that though it had been decided to keep the 
new organization absolutely separate and independent, the members 
were fully sensible of the immensely valuable work done by the 
League, and were anxious to work in the friendliest possible spirit. 
The League committee, while regretting that the new workers had 
not chosen to join the already existing body, offered them any help 
or advice that they might care to seek, and assured them of their 
good wishes for the success of their work. As amember of both 
societies I did, for my own part, at first, desire their amalgamation ; 
but I begin to see that possibly a friendly emulation may better 
stimulate the activity of both. 

The new association held a large meeting on the 8th of October 
last, the Bishop of Bedford presiding, and has followed up that 
opening by an active campaign. One entirely new union has been 
formed, embracing both men and women who work in the confec- 
tionery, preserving, and pickling trade; a considerable increase of 
membership has been made to the East London Tailoresses’ Union ; 
temporary help has been given to another new union of women, 
weekly meetings for women only have been started and will be held 
in various parts of the district on Tuesdays, and some authorised 
person sits in the vestibule of the Mr. Charrington’s Assembly Hall 
every evening from eight to ten to take names of intending members 
of unions. The committee hope very shortly to secure an office in the 
heart of the East End. But meetings and offices and the printing 
and circulation of tracts and handbills all cost money. Money help 
and personal help are needed. ‘The first and great essential—sadly 
wanting hitherto—seems now to be present ; the women themselves 
are awake and ready. With those of us who see, who understand, 
and who care, it rests to take up the work of helping them, so that 
they may now at last deliver themselves from the bondage in which 
many of them have been born and lived. CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
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A MODERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter I. 
SHE.—ON THE DULNESS OF GOODNESS. 


Ir is a long time since we met—long, that is, as we have been in the 
habit of measuring time lately—nearly a fortnight. Two months 
and meeting every day, often twice a day, but never missing once ; 
then a little pause, a flagging, a going-to-town, and two days apart 
—days that were hard to bear for both of us; then a week, and now 
a fortnight. At first your letters compensated me; now they do 
not. Are they colder? I do not know. Not in words, perhaps, 
but they do not send a rush of joy through me as they did a little 
while since. They seem to come from your intellect, your good- 
nature, that would not like me to feel neglected, your affectionate 
disposition, not from your heart. Are you beginning to turn restive, 
to think things over, to wonder how it was we found the past so 
sweet that we were content to spend whole days by the river-side, 
talking the driftless, dreamy talk of happiness, or ‘silently watching 
the river as it went on, seeking perhaps the place which a little 
later our feet would know—but not together ? 

I remember your telling me once—was it with dim foreboding of a 
future that now, perhaps, draws near?—that women took things more 
seriously than men. They are the foolish women. I am going to 
be wise—to remember as long as you remember, and forget as soon, 
I think I am doing so already—if you are. Why should man, who 
is strong, always get the best of it, and be forgiven so much; and 
woman, who is weak, get the worst and be forgiven so little? Why 
should you go and laugh and be merry, and I stay waiting and lis- 
tening? But this shall not be, for 1 am not the woman to sit and 
weep while the world is wide and the days are long, and there are 
many to—to love me? I do not know: to come and make a sweet 
pretence of love; and who shall say how much or how little heart 
will be in it? It is delightful to be a woman—yes, even in spite of 
all things; but to be a weak woman, and good with the goodness 
invented for her by men who will have none of it themselves; no, 
thank you. It isa sad mistake to take things seriously, especially 
for women (which sounds like a quotation from Byron, and is 
almost), but it is a mistake that shall not be mine. Let us keep to 
the surface of all things, to the to-day in which we live, forgetting 
the yesterdays, not dreaming of to-morrows. The froth of the waves, 
the green meadows, and the happy folk walking across them laughing, 
the whole world as it faces the sky: beneath are only the deep 
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waters, the black earth, the people sorrowing in their houses, the 
dead sleeping in their graves. What have we who would laugh in 
common with these? Nothing. 

Dear, your letters have grown too critical, too intellectually admir- 
ing. You said in one of them last week that you reverenced me for 
my goodness. I do not want reverence, it goes to passion’s funeral, 
And I do not want to be good either, for that means a person knovw- 
ing all her own possibilities and limits. It is only of the base and 
mean things that one should know one’s self utterly incapable ; for 
the rest it is best to give one’s nature its fling, and let it make a 
walk for itself, good or bad, as its strength goes. Good! Oh, but I 
am glad to be far from that goal. No woman who is absolutely 
and entirely good, in the ordinary sense of the word, gets a man’s 
most fervent, passionate love, the love beside which all other feelings 
pale. A wear-and-tear affection perhaps, tideless and dull, may be 
her portion, but it is not for good women that men have fought 
battles, given their lives, and staked their souls. To be good, to 
know beforehand that under any given circumstances one would do 
the right thing, would stalk along the higher path of moral recti- 
tude, for ever remembering and caring above all things for one’s own 
superiority, while the rest of the world might suffer what it would; 
it appals me to think of it. Besides, how deadly dull to herself 
must the good woman be, how limited her imagination, how sober 
her horizon; she knows her own future so well there is little wonder 
that she grows dowdy, living it. To feel that there is no unexpect- 
edness in her nature, nothing over which to hold a rein, to know 
that no moment can come when, forgetting all else, she will give 
herself up to the whirlwind that may overtake her in a dozen forms, 
and then, if need be, pay the price without flinching and without 
tears. Jor tears and repentance and reformations are all the accom- 
paniments of goodness that once in its weakness is overcome. How 
I loathe them and the expiation with which some women would bleach 
their souls. Did you ever stop to think what expiation means? 
Probably some monkish-minded ancestor who was addicted to scourg- 
ing himself putting his ghostly finger across one’s brain, and so 
waving his torturing lash down through the ages. Give me then 
the strength to raise my head and say, “ Yes, it was I, and I will pay 
the price “cheerfully, for the joy of : emembering will sustain me to 
the end, and repentance I have none.” 

I wonder if husbands are so often unfaithful because their wives 
are good? I think so. They cannot stand the dreary monotonies 
and certainties. They give them affection and reverence—and go to 
the women who are less good, and love them. I wonder if the 
wholly good men are the best loved? Not they. They too, like the 
good women, are treated to the even way of dull affection. The 
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bravest men, the strongest, the most capable to do great deeds when 
the chance comes, and of waiting for the chances as best they can : 
they are the best loved. It is, in fact, the mystery that lies in 
ple as in fate that is the fascination—the wondering, the toss-up 
whether it will be good or bad to us or to others. For this makes 
life keen living and love a desperate joy. It is so with the whole of 
humanity. Say what we will for goodness—and in the abstract it is 
the soul’s desire of most of us—the world would be a dull place to live 
in if all the wickedness were stamped out; too dull to satisfy mortal 
men and women. We may owe our solid happiness to the good, 
but we owe life’s colour, and variety, and excitement to the wicked : 
never let us under-rate them. Are you shocked, cher ami? But 
in these latter days we have taken to writing sermons to each other. 
Mine at least has the advantage of being genuine. [If it does not 
please you I cannot help it. I would not have you even always 
pleased, for it would bore me sadly. You asked me once (do you 
remember, the long grass was dipping in the river, and I watched it 
while you spoke), “if I would always be the same?” I answered, 
Yes,—untruthfully enough, but I could not help it. Would I have you 
always the same? I ask myself, as I sit here; and the answer comes 
to my lips quickly, Not I. Hot and cold, a stir to one’s pulse, a chill 
to one’s heart, a formal word that makes one’s lips close as though 
ice had frozen them, a whisper that sets one’s blood tingling with 
sudden joy. All this is life and love, not vegetation and affection. 

Don’t think I do not long after good things. Oh, my dear, do we 
not all long after them, and so sanctify our souls, that are not able to 
do more? It is so easy to sit at the base of a tower and wish we 
stood on the top; it is another thing to climb it little step by little 
step. If one could be hauled up in some strange dangerous fashion 
it would be worth doing, though one risked one’s neck by the way. 
So if by a few great deeds one could reach the heights, who that has 
any fire in his soul would not do them, though they crushed the life 
out of him for a time, nay, though he died by the way? But the 
unvarying goodness of daily life, one day as like another as one 
step is like another; and the getting to the top of one’s moral 
plateau at last—for what? For some abstract praise, some measured 
admiration, while those one loved best felt most one’s far-offness from 
themselves. It would be like the chilly tower-top, standing there 
alone, the wind sweeping past, the world below going merrily 
by unheeding. Is it worth it? No. Preach no more of goodness 
to me ; and as for reverence, keep it for the saints. 

You have provoked all this from me with your dreary, unsatisfy- 
ing letter and your half-finished sentence, “ And in the future ’”— 
Why did you stop? Did you fear to go on? Well, and in the 
future? Do you think any woman will love you as I have loved 
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you; will forget you as completely as I will forget if I choose, will 
scorn you as well if it comes to it; will be as constant or as fickle, 
as passionate or as cold? It may be, but I think not, for my strange 
heart is given to the Fates to wring with what agony they will, or 
to fill to the brim with joy, and out of either I can give lavishly. 

Do you understand me? I doubt it. I stand here by the 
gate of many things, wondering if the latch shall be left up,—or 
down for ever. For when the summer-day is done the twilight 
comes, sweet enough for the dawdlers who would sit and dream alone, 
but not for me with the wild blood dancing through my veins. 
Draw down the blinds, say I, and bring the flaring lights; the 
guests of the day may go, but the guests of the night will come— 
xeady to begin what perhaps you are ready toend. In the beginning 
are life, and promise, and love,—but in the end? In the end on 
lies down to die—and forget. Good-bye. 


Lerrer II. 
HE.—AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


My dearest girl. You know I never comprehend your letters, 
but perhaps that is one reason why I like them. I never altogether 
comprehend you, which is also perhaps the reason why I love you, 
for I do, upon my soul I do, in spite of the nonsense you talk about 
affection, and vegetation, and wickedness, and the rest of it. I 
sometimes feel as if you had taken me for someone else when I read 
your letters, someone you had set up and thought to be me. It’s 
odd, but I used to have the same sort of feeling in the summer, when 
you seemed to see from one direction and 1 from another. 1 don’t 
want you to make that kind of mistake, dearest ; it would be a bad 
look-out for me if you did. Now, let us speak plainly, have things 
out, and be done with it; then it will be plain sailing, and we shall 
both be better for it—better, anyhow, than if we went on with fine 
words and vague phrases for a twelvemonth. 

If my letters have been cold lately, or seemed so, it has not been 
that I have not cared for you, or don’t, as much as during all those 
jolly days by the river, when we were too lazy to talk even about 
ourselves. But you know one can’t be always at high pressure; 
besides I am getting on, and though one may still be able to talk 
nonsense occasionally, and in the country, yet after the turn of five- 
and-thirty a man isn’t so ready to go on with it when he is once 
more back in town, among people, and planning his life, as I am. 
This doesn’t make me less sincere, mind; I like you better than any 
one else I expect, but I am a good deal taken up with other matters. 
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I am anxious about Carpeth. K—-— is certain that I have a good 
chance of getting in, and I seriously contemplate standing. Of course, 
as you already know, I don’t care a straw about politics, and should 
never attempt to talk ; still, getting into Parliament is a respectable 
sort of thing to try for—unless you are a Radical ; gives you influence 
in the county, and soon. ‘Then I am bothered about those beggars 
and their farms. I remember telling you that they wanted their rents 
lowered, rather unfairly, I think. Then my mother is always at me 
to settle down—before she dies, she says, having a fancy that that 
won’t be long, though I hope with all my heart it will; and she 
wants me to marry my cousin Nell. I like Nell well enough, and 
no doubt we should jog along comfortably together, but I am much 
fonder of you, though if you throw me over I daresay I shall try 
my chance with Nell. So you see there’s been some excuse for pre- 
occupation in my letters. 

In spite of what you say I do reverence you for your goodness. 
Look what a brick you were to your brother and his wife last year, 
and I know if you marry me that you will make me, as you would 
any man you loved, a good and true wife. Be the sensible girl I 
have always thought you, and write and say it is all right, and I will 
tell the mater at once, and let us yet married as soon as Carpeth is 
settled. Don’t think I have ceased to care for you because I don’t 


write you sentimental letters, or see you twice a day, as I did at 
Wargrave, where there was nothing to do but to loaf round and hang 
about the river till dinner-time. 

While I think of it, what I meant by “and in the future,” was 


just in effect what I have said here, only somehow I could not get 
it to the tip of my pen then as I do now. Of course we went on at 
a rapid rate this summer, but you see we were thrown a good deal 
on each other, and there’s always something enticing in the river, 
and the willow-weed, and the towing-path, and all the rest of it. I 
am really awfully fond of you too, and when a man is alone with a 
woman he likes, and nothing particular besides on his mind, he would 
be a duffer if he didn’t run ona bit. Still, I am not a very romantic 
sort; when I was two-and-twenty I had rather a quencher with that 
girl I told you of once; she cut up rough after playing the fool with 
me to the top of my bent, and that has done its work. Besides, talk 
as you will about affection, it’s the best thing going to get married 
on; blazing passion fizzles out pretty soon and leaves precious little 
hehind. It says a good deal for the strength and genuineness of my 
feeling for you that after the speed of last summer I can still in the 
cool of the autumn declare, as I do, that I am sincerely fond of 
you. 

Of course I know that if I am matter-of-fact you are the reverse, 
but if you won’t be angry at my saying so, I think that comes of the 
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life you lead. Living with a brother and sister-in-law, and no settled 
place in the house or home of your own, shutting yourself up with 
books, or stealing off to some quiet spot to read them, and going out 
all night when you are in town and being told, no matter where you 
are, by half a dozen fellows that they are in love with you, that 
can’t be a healthy sort of life for any woman. You will lead a far 
better and more natural one if you settle down with me, as I hope 
you will. 

Now write me a long letter and tell me all that isin your heart 
and mind about this. Let me know just what you think, for I 
could never for the life of me quite make out what you were 
driving at when we were together. But above all tell me that you 
love me, as you did in the summer when you put your head down 
on my arm and yet would never say the plain honest “ Yes,” I tried 
to extract from you. Then I will somehow make time to run down 
on Saturday and stay till Monday, as I long todo. Good-night, my 
dear one. 

Ever yours, 


P.S.—Let me hear by return if you can, for I have a good deal of 
anxiety one way and another and shall be glad to get this off my 
mind. 


Letrer III. 
SHE.—SOME VIEWS ON MARRIAGE. 


Get it off your mind hy all means. I would not marry you for 
the world. Marry your cousin Nell, with whom you will jog along 
well enough, go in for Carpeth, raise or lower your tenants’ rents, 
and settle down to your uneventful life without me. It would drive 
me mad. There is enough of nothing in your heart or soul to satisfy 
me. I like you; I have loved you, perhaps I do still; but marry 
you, no ; for I should surely run away, and before a year was over, if 
it were only to hide in a dim corner with amused eyes to watch your 
perplexity. I see how good you are, manly and straightforward, all 
that and more, but to settle down with you, to know the end of my 
days almost as well as the beginning, to live through the long dull 
respectable years with you,—no, thank you. You must marry your 
cousin Nell ; and I, if I marry at all, will marry a man whose future is 
not unrolled, like yours, before my eyes—someone who has it in 
him to leave the world richer than he found it, who will teach it, or 
beautify it, or make it in some way better because he has been. For 
men who do this are the masters of the world, and men like you, 
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rich or fairly rich, good, plodding and painstaking, are their servants. 
They enjoy your acres, which you keep trim for them, your houses, 
the doors of which open wide to receive them, and they pay you 
wages in the shape of benefits you get from their genius. Yes, you 
will marry your cousin Nell, go into Parliament, helping your 
country with vote or presence—for that is how, as you indicate, your 


political capacity will be bounded ; you will enjoy your easy-going life 


and die when your turncomes. You will do no work that others could 
not do equally well, and never fret or fire your soul with more thana 
little anxiety, a little fatigue or vexation, and even these will calm 
down or be forgotten with your first spoonful of soup at dinner—your 
dull, well-mannered dinner of five courses, with the salad and the 
savoury left out. Oh, my dear, whom I loved through all the long, 
still days of this past summer, what a revelation your letters have 
been tome. I should go mad if I married you. No, if I marry at 
all, it must be some one who works—works truly, not for himself and 
for his own position or respectability’s sake, but for the work’s sake 
and the world’s sake; a man who is part of the great machinery that 
models the future ages, not a mere idler by its wheels, hanging 
about, amusing himself for his day, dying when his turn comes, and 
leaving no trace behind. There are crowds of these, well enough in 
their way, with their cheery voices and pleasant faces ;—let other 
women marry them. The world would be a terrible place if it were 
made up entirely of the minority towards which my soul leans. There 
would be all to work but none to work for, all to give and none to 
receive. Yes, the world is well for the like of you, for the majority 
that takes life easily, battling a little for itself and its own, leaving 
the workers to build up the world; but it is to these last that my 
heart goes out. A soldier who has fought for his own land and so 
helped its people, a thinker who unseen himself has swayed vast 
numbers, a lawgiver who has devised the codes by which coming 
races may guide themselves, a traveller who makes the first lonely 
track into the unknown land and then comes back to direct the 
road-makers how to work on towards the great city that but for him 
would have been wholly unsuspected—any one of these holds in his 
hand the seed of immortality. But it is not only the leaders who 
have it; the poet who writes and the singer who sings the words 
the soldiers hear as they march by; the beggar who sits starving in 
his garret, all the while creating that for which the whole world 
will rejoice, though he dies or goes into the crowd not knowing, 
letting others get the reward of his work ; the martyr who keeps his 
lips shut and will not cry out lest others should lose heart; all these, 
too—these are the masters who prove that greatness is a thing that 
must be put outside one’s self to live. With one of these there 
would be life with its promises and possibilities, a chance to help, 
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though it were only by serving the worker as his servant. Bitter 
grief, keen disappointment, throbbing pain might come; what 
then? It is for their alternatives one makes, and what chance 
would there be of them along your monotonous way ? And with all 
my longings and ambitions, and all that they would mean, would 
the pleasant friendship that some men give their wives, that you in 
fact offer me, suffice? And the realities of your life, would they 
satisfy me? Not quite. I should go away. I remember being told 
of a woman who said that she would rather have the one true pas- 
sionate devotion of the worst man that ever lived than all the affee. 
tion, and respect, and regard, but these only, that the best could give. | 
did not understand her then. Ido now. For the first has in him the 
fire that may any day leap upwards, but the other has only an even 
light by which one would see to everlastingly measure and excuse him. 
Beside the first one might walk through hell unheeding its flames, 
beside the last heaven itself would be monotonous. This is what | 
meant in scoffing at goodness, what I mean now in turning almost 
with a shudder from the idea of being your wife, even though I 
still have some lingering love for you. The boundaries of good- 
ness are known well enough, but in the bare possibilities of their 
being broken down there is a strange uncertain vista that fascinates 
me. It is the unknown quantities, the mysteries, that set one think- 
ing and make one eager. Is not the world itself round, so that we see 
but a little way ahead? How then can you expect me to accept my 
portion of it so flattened and laid out before me that I can almost 
see the whiteness of my own tombstone at the other end? No, let 
us end it all. Go to your life, leave me to mine. Marriage be- 
tween us is not possible. A service might be read over us, one roof 
might cover us, one name identify us; but this would not be marriage, 
only a binding together by a ceremony made for those not strong 
enough to stand by each other without it, which in the eyes of the 
outer world would make us man and wife, yet in our own hearts 
leave us miles apart. The most dreamy of relationships might be 
marriage rather than this; nay, I can imagine it existing between 
two people who meet but half a dozen times in their lives, who 
never touch hands, who but dimly remember each other’s faces, and 
yet whose hearts and souls steal out in the silence towards each 
other and meet in some strange fashion not known to ordinary men 
and women—an aching, almost passionate love, that has nothing 
physical in it, and that seeks no human symbol for expression save 
that which puts itself forth in their work. Even this would satisfy 
me better than what you offer me, in which there would be the 
ever longing for more than you could even comprehend. And yet 
it would not satisfy me. I am not idealist enough, or poet either. 
I am a woman and alive to my finger ends, and if I am loved 
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at all would be loved wholly and altogether, asa man who is alive too, 
and part of the living world, knows how to love. I want a face 
that satisfies me to look at, a voice to hear, a hand to grip, a firm 
and even footstep to listen to unconsciously as an accompaniment to 
our talk while we go through the streets together. I cannot help 
caring for these things, for I am human and have the longings 
of human womanhood. But there are other longings too—longings 
that lift the human ones up, and give them the idealism that is 
necessary to one’s soul’s salvation, and these last hang on to the 
first—they' are all inseparable. 

I have written on, never once considering how it may hurt you. 
It is better perhaps if I do hurt you, for some wounds must be seared 
in order that they may be healed. Insulting, heartless, cruel, some 
dolts who saw this letter might call me, but I am none of these. I 
have spoken out fearlessly all that was in my heart and mind, as you 
wished me todo. I might have been more gentle, have used words 
less plain, and so nourished my own vanity on your regrets at losing 
me. And heartless, no. If I were I should be content to take ease 
and comfort and the world’s goods, all of which you would give me for 
my portion, and concern myself about little else, should be content 
with the simple affection you offer me instead of pushing it away 
because my hungry heart needs more. We had our summer day, 
dear, and it was good to live through; but now go to your cousin 
Nell, contest Carpeth, see to your tenants, and good-bye. Yes, good- 
bye, dear Englishman; only our own land could have produced you, 
and in a measure I am proud of you, as I am of all its other goodly 
products. But for warmth and sunshine one goes to other lands than 
ours, for love and happiness I at least must go to other heart than 
yours. Better for you that it is so, for I should have tried you 
sorely. 


Letrrer IV. 
HE.—EXPOSTULATING. 


I really don’t know how to answer your letter, for of course I 
am going to answer it; it’s odder than ever, more than ever like 
you, my darling. You are not very polite, are you? But perhaps, 
I am not either, for the matter of that. For the life of me I can’t 
understand you, can’t make out what you are driving at, and I am 
not sure that you know yourself. You say that you love me, then 
why on earth can’t you be content to marry me? I love you, I am 
very fond of you, though I won’t pretend that I can go at the rate 
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you seem to desire; but as I said in my last letter, passion soon 
fizzles out. Romance is all very well while you are young, but 
middle-age is a time that most of us come to, and then what’s to 
become of it? As for life with me being so dull, we can’t be 
always going in for excitement; but you would get enough of it, | 
expect, and you could make yourself prominent in lots of ways if 
you wished to do so. I would do anything in reason to make you 
happy, or to please you as faras I could. If you want change and 
movement and new experiences, we might go about a good bit. 
I remember your saying in the summer-time that you would like to 
travel. We might go and look up some scenery in Italy or Switzerland, 
or if you wanted anything more extensive take a run over to America, 
though I don’t expect you would find that very exhilarating, and I 
never cared for republics myself. Even Paris is spoilt by going in 
for democracy and that sort of thing. 

I think you are vexed with me because I told you frankly that if 
you would not have me I should try my luck with Nell. But you 
can’t expect me to keep single because you don’t think me lively 
enough to marry yourself. I am getting on, thirty-six next January, 
quite time that I settled down ; I feel that I ought to do so ; besides, 
if I wait too long no one will have me. Of course it is easy 
enough to talk as you do, but take my word for it your set of feelings 
are no good for daily life. They are all very well in the books you 
have got yourself into the habit of reading, but they won’t work 
outside the covers in which you find them. I don’t believe in 
Darwin, as you know, not that I ever read much of him, I confess, 
but I made out what he was up to pretty well; and I never read but 
one of Zola’s novels, and as that was a translation I take it for 
granted the colour was a good deal toned down, but it was quite 
sufficient to convince me that women did well not to read him at all. 
I say this because bits in your letter sound like the talk one hears 
among the prigs whom it is the correct thing to meet at some houses 
nowadays, or the articles one sees in the heavy reviews. Not that 
I ever talk much to the first or read the last—know better than that, 
my darling. I prefer being on the river with you. But one can’t 
help knowing what’s in the air, and it all somehow harks back to 
Darwin and Zola, two schools, or whatever you call them, that 
seem to be running neck and neck just now among the people who 
go in for thinking. But they come to no good, dearest; they have 
only made you wantj some artificial kind of career. Now, it’s my 
opinion that a woman ought to find the life of her home and the 
companionship of her husband, and later on of her children, sufficient, 
and that’s what most sensible men think too. Content yourself with 
them, my dear one, and give yourself to me with a light heart. You 
shall indulge in as many fancies as you please, and have as much 
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amusement as I can reasonably give you, and we will do a whole 
lot of going about from first to last if you like. 

Of course I have got some acres and must look after them, if it is 
only to keep them trim, as you say, for the beggars you call my 
masters; and as for fighting, or inventing things, or writing books, 
none of these is in my line, and I am glad of it. A nice comfort- 
able life, enough money, and a good digestion have fallen to my 
share, and I am quite content with it; if you fall to my share too, 
I shall have nothing else to wish for, after I have secured Carpeth. 

I cannot think what has changed you all of a sudden, for we got 
on so well in the summer, and we managed to get awfully fond of 
each other, or I did of you, and you at any rate were happy enough 
with me. Be happy again, my darling; as I said in my last letter 
Isay again in this, I love you better than anyone else, though I 
own I shall try and win Nell if you throw me over. But don’t, I 
implore you, just for the sake of all that you have lately taken to 
dream about, give away realities, Life isn’t a thing that comes to 
us more than once—in this world, anyhow—or that lasts too long, and 
it’s a pity not to make the best of it; I don’t thini: that you would 
make the worst of it by giving yourself to me. Now write me 
another of your queer letters if you like, and say not only that you love 
me, but that you’ll marry me. You can’t think how happy you would 
make me, and I won’t believe you were playing fast and loose with 


me all the summer; if you were not, why it’s all right, and let us 
get married soon. We would move about as much as you pleased 
till I was obliged to be back in England again, and I feel sure that 
that is what you want to ease off some of your excitement and rest- 
lessness, and make you content with ordinary life again. Good- 
night, dearest; write at once and let me know precisely what your 
views are now. 


Affectionately yours, 





Letrer V. 
SHE.—EXPLAINING FARTHER, AND CONCERNING PASSION. 


No, I cannot write as you desire. We are so utterly different. A 
month ago I did not see it; now I do, for your letters have made all 
things clear. By the river we felt the same breeze, the same sun- 
shine; we thought they had the same effect upon us, that in all 
things we felt alike. The days we spent together were drowsy sum- 
mer ones, and you were a dream to me; perhaps I was one to you. 
We did not talk much, not enough to find each other out, and it is 
to that we owe our memories. I am glad to have mine; I was so 
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happy, and I loved you, remember, which sanctifies them, so that I 
am not ashamed because of the long hours in which I was wholly 
content. 

But life is not spent by the river-side, or ina dream. The sun- 
mer is over, we are awake, and our story is finished. To attempt to 
live our lives together would be madness. You must marry your 
cousin Nell. She will be a better wife to you than I could be at 
my best. She probably belongs to the type you like, and that the 
majority of men like, when they want to marry and settle down— 
the wife and home and motherhood type that nineteen centurics of 
Christianity have taught us, and rightly, to admire. But I do not 
belong to it, and cannot. 

I could hardly bear to read your offers of travel. It was as though 
you were trying to bribe me with them, knowing that of love there 
was not enough. How dreary those journeys would be. Worse 
even than the long evenings when we looked at each other across 
the dinner-table, and then from either side the fireplace, glancing 
now and again at the clock, thinking how slowly it went towards the 
point at which we might rise, and with dull satisfaction feel that the 
day was over. I can imagine our setting out; I can see us on our 
way, you with your time-table and guide-book, your Gladstone bag 
and portmanteaus, easy-going and good-tempered, anxious about 
your food and deliberating as to the hotels, always spending your 
money with an easy hand, yet seeing that proper attention was paid 
you. I can almost hear what you say as I walk beside you, my 
Englishman in tweeds, along the railway platforms; and I can see 
myself too, a little tired and disagreeably inclined towards other 
people, snapping at my maid for being forgetful, yet meekly listen- 
ing to your instructions. How we should drag through the cities, 
looking at pictures and pretending that we cared about them, or 
yawn at table d’hdétes, or go off to see bits of scenery because other 
people went, but secretly feeling bored by them as by most things; 
I getting more and more tired, and you reflecting that after all there 
was no place like one’s own home. I could not endure it. Yet I 
could tramp gaily in tatters across great plains or over the mountain- 
tops with a beggar who was a poet, a mechanic who was a genius, 
a dreamer who talked of a waking time to come. I could go merrily 
enough through the cities though we had never a coin between us to 
pay fora sheltering roof. We would rest beyond the gates, crouching 
under a hedge to sleep, and sitting by a lonely wayside cook our 
scanty food with the help of the little tin canteen we carried with 
us. I should think of the time when the city we had left would 
ring with my hero’s name, of how he would lead his soldiers through 
it, or teach those who wanted to learn, or help those who suffered 
now and must wait till he wasready. “They do not know his name 
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yet,” I should say to myself; ‘they did not even look up at his face 
as we passed by, but they will, they shall, for some day the whole 
wide world will be but the setting for his work.” All nonsense and 
exaggeration, you will say. Yes, dear; it is, and I knowit. But 
over a bridge built of dreams and exaggerations Love often goes 
blindfold towards the realities it may never reach itself, leaving a 
track that the stronger may follow, and would not have thought out 
for themselves. To the lovers and the dreamers and enthusiasts it is 
sometimes given to move the world with their shoulders; the plod- 
ders do it stone by stone while the ages admire their patience. The 
last are like schoolboys learning, but to the first the heavens and 
hells have whispered. 

Passion soon fizzles out, you say, and you think only of the passion 
of a wicked French novel. There is another type of man unlike 
enough to your healthy manly self who does this—the man who is 
above all things intellectual, who has much book-knowledge, and has 
read and remembered and stored his mind with the work of other 
men, so that his talk and writings are full of literary allusion. 
Through his mind there filters constantly a stream of other men’s 
thoughts ; if that gave out his mind would be empty, for he creates 
nothing. His mission he takes to be to tinker at other men’s work 
and appraise it, and he does, seeing it usually by a borrowed light. 
Learned and lukewarm, cold and cynical towards most things that 
have not been dust these hundred years, he has no more passion in 
him than he has genius. An odd, incomplete creature, a modern 
refinement, for he would often be a little fashionable in these latter 
days and is to be met with at dinner-tables and country houses, and 
traced in our literary journals, I sometimes wonder where the good 
of him comes in, for he gives the world nothing that is his own, and 
that which he finds ready to hand is no better for his commenting 
and garnishing, but rather the reverse. It is him, I think, on whom 
your mind is running when you talk of Zola and Darwin, but he 
has nothing in common with either, and you and he have nothing in 
common, which is all to the good of you—except that both of you 
think that passion is usually dashed with wickedness, and has but 
one meaning attached to it. The very word you consider an unde- 
sirable one to use, especially before women or in polite society. You 
are not quite sure that it is proper. 

But the passion I mean, and would have in my lover’s heart, was 
in Joan’s when she rode into Rheims to crown her king. If it had 
but lasted a little longer it would have deadened the outward flames 
at her burning, and her shrieks would not have echoed in our ears 
through all the centuries. It was in Napoleon’s heart when he strode 
on before his army and thought the whole world would be his. It 
was in Samuel Plimsoll’s heart when he stepped forth and by a pas- 
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sionate moment won his cause. A score of men along the benches 
might have lulled each other with their dull platitudes for a score of 
years without doing what that one moment’s fire did. It is in the 
novice’s heart when she hears the great gate clang behind her, and 
raising her clasped hands, thinks that she will surely one day scale 
the heights of heaven and see her Saviour’s face. Read “St. 
Agnes’ Eve”—Tennyson’s, not Keats’s, I mean—and you will 
understand. My heart has stirred to it till I could have thrown 
the book aside, and walking through the frosty snow to the convent, 
have besought them to let me in for one moment to stand beside the 
white-veiled figure, and see the light as it never is seen by the sayers 
of prayers and singers of hymns in the stifling churches of the world. 
But this was only a passing feeling, a power of the poet’s, that 
proves him and not one’s self. And it is not the whole of what I 
mean, for I want all that is in the novice’s heart, but more added 
on. Ido not want your reverence, I told you, and that is true, and 
I do not want to be good, absolutely good, for that means being 
bound by finite possibilities, and it is the infinite in all things, good 
and evil, that has the eternal power. And I would like all feelings 
in my lover’s heart to have their fling, while we, whom the issue 
most concerned, breathlessly awaited the result, leaning to this side 
or to that according to our strength, or that which was brought to 
bear on it. For men and women are not meant to kill their 
strongest feelings and impulses, but only to understand them, to 
know when to govern or to let themselves be governed. To this last 
knowledge the world owes the greatest deeds that men have done. 
In passion there is fire, and does not fire purify as well as burn? 
The prairie flames sweep all growths before them as they make 
unflinchingly towards their goal, and the goal of passionate love at 
its highest is achievement that, but for its sake, would never have 
veen gained. It is the achievement I long for, not for myself, but 
for my best-loved ; I would go away if he willed it, when he needed 
ine no more, and be remembered nowhere save in his heart. I should 
know the fire there. Did not Prometheus filch it from heaven ? Per- 
haps it would mount higher and higher on good work done till it 
touched the heavens again. 

But all this you think mere craving for excitement, a lack of re- 
pose, an aching to be prominent. It is none of these. Stillin my 
heart there is nevertheless a leaning forward toward the future— 
not my own future, but the whole world’s. Nonsense, you will say, 
what have I to do with that? We have all to do with it; we can- 
not separate ourselves off from it, for this present self-consciousness 
that we call life is not the whole of us unless we choose. There is 
one thing ours from the time we enter the world, if we did but know 
it—it is part of life’s mystery that we should so seldom know it— 
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the power to fashion our own immortality, not in our own bodies, 
but in the things we do. A sort of choice, or chance—which is it P— 
seems to be ours, to seek the stars or tread the depths. Have we 
not come out of the past leaving strange histories we cannot even 
remember behind us? Here in our present day we choose, so it is 
given to me to feel, whether we will let the potentialities stamp us 
out, or whether having in some shape paid the world for its light 
and shelter, its love and joy, though its alternatives were pain and 
woe, we go on into the future ages stronger for that with which we 
have nourished our souls. Oh, my dear, it is not excitement that I 
want. I believe I could wait long years to meet a single day, and 
having known it live long years again remembering, though never a 
ripple stirred Time’s surface before or after. But I could not be con- 
tent with your life and its lack of possibilities. You would not ask 
me to go to you hungry if you had no food, shivering if you had no 
shelter? Yet this would be little beside the starvation you offer me. 
Why should I give up to you all my chances, all my ambitions, my 
hopes and longings, the wild love and satisfying life that may be 
mine—nay, my pain and bitter woe, for I would miss none—and the 
work that will surely some time come to my eager hands and heart, 
for what? ‘To please you now for just a little space, till you awoke 
to realise that life together was not what you had imagined it would 
be, that something was wrong, was missing, you could not tell what ; 
while I, who had never slept, would understand well enough all the 
time, and some day, feeling the twitch of the demon’s finger on my 
arm and his whisper in my ear I should vanish, how or where I 
should hardly know. For the marriage vow between us would not 
be one that bound my soul, and my feet would be swift to follow that 
whither it went. To hold fast by one’s soul as long as may be is the 
wisdom of the Gods. 

It is no use saying more. Perhaps you are right in thinking that 
I don’t know what I am driving at. Do any of us know whither 
we are going ? But that does not prevent us from feeling driven ; 
and this I now; that the fates are driving me with a strong hand 
away from you. We shall never get nearer to each other though I 
write on and you read on for ever. Be content with the past. I 
have loved you. Ido. But not with the love that would let me be 
your wife, content to spend my days by your side, trying to make 
your days happy; perhaps it is some of your own good-for-wear-and- 
tear affection that I give you back. I do not know. There are 
many men like you, thank God,—many good women to mate with 
them, crowds of you both, happy enough to walk along the beaten 
track with your fellows, doing as they do, being as they are, a rest 
and comfort for the like of me to take shelter with sometimes, but 
not to abide with always. For your place is in your home, and your 
duties are to fulfil the easy obligations that keep it going; but mine, 
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in some strange fashion, seems to be along the world’s highway, 
staying now and again in its workshops, though it be but to watch 
my masters, or to be cuffed and made to stand aside till my own turn 
comes. Perhaps I should be happier if I were like your cousin Nell, 
and could be satisfied—but I cannot. Home and its influences; a 
husband who would love me and to love back and help in an easy 
routine like yours ; children with their games and laughter, growing 
up to be the world’s good citizens—sometimes it comes into my heart 
to long for these, to ache for the rest they would mean, the simple 
life and farther-reaching power than those who live within its 
fences think, the safe and even way that most women yearn 
to walk, looking neither up at the heights nor down at the depths, 
but only at the road before them, content enough to tread it. But 
no. It is so strange, this inner life, with the outward one that hides 
it—the brother and his delicate wife, the visitors coming and going, 
the dogs and the horses, the long rides and walks, the pulls on the 
river or the dreaming beside it, the going to town or to country 
houses and the hurry of life there, the men, “ the half a dozen 
fellows”’ as you call them,. who talk of love, not knowing how much 
or how little they mean. It all seems a little way off from me, and 
yet I am here in the midst. You! Oh, but it has been all a sad 
mistake. I loved you, and thought you understood. That you love 
me, or have loved me, I know well enough; but there is a great space 
between us, a desert in which we should have to walk if we tried 
to be together. No, again and for ever, no. Your life stands out 
clear before you, but something tells me that mine has other chapters 
than this. There are some words that went to my heart long ago. 
Oh, my dear Englishman, perhaps you will say that they were 
written by an improper poet. Zola and Swinburne! Marry your 
cousin Nell by all means. I do but watch and wait like those— 


“ce 





who rest not ; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 

At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea.” 


Someday perhaps I shall see and know more, but then I shall not 
be here. Good-bye, once again. 





Letrer VI. 
HIS MOST INTIMATE FRIEND.—CONSOLING. 


Dear E-——, i don’t think you an awful cad for sending on her 
letters, and I don’t wonder at your being puzzled by them. Of 
course I will keep their contents hidden in the innermost recesses of 
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my soul. They are not like ordinary love-letters—thank heaven. 
For a nice little note, with a monogram in the corner, a word or two 
doubtfully spelt, and crammed full of dears and darlings, is worth a 
stack of these, which might have been written to her great grand- 
mother. 

I take her in pretty well. She isn’t altogether a fool, you know; 
but she is one of the large-minded, great-souled people, longing to 
suffer and distinguish themselves in the cause of humanity and for 
the good of the world, who are such a nuisance nowadays. She 
means well, but she would be death to marry; there’s no knowing 
what she would be up to by the time she was thirty. The amazing 
thing about it is that if I remember rightly she is that pretty woman 
who came over with the Fenwicks to my aunt’s place last Easter. 
She was about six or seven-and-twenty, played lawn-tennis better 
than anyone else, flirted all round, and finally drove herself away 
on a high dog-cart with a learned, half-starved-looking cuss, from 
whom she was probably imbibing some of these notions. Nature 
made a mistake in sorting out her physique ; she ought to have been 
tall and lank, with long arms, high cheek-bones, and a washed-out 
complexion. All the same, in spite of her good looks, I shudder to 
think of her as mistress of Bingwell. The only good bit in the 
whole of her letters is the polite allusion to the savoury and the 
salad. That looks as if she could order a dinner; but she would 
probably forget to do so half her time, and I suppose she would 
scorn to eat it—though the material side of her doesn’t seem to be 
undeveloped. Before she had been installed a month you can bet 
she would have shocked the neighbours and fought with the parson. 
And what a woman she would be to stay with! She would have an 
open contempt for her visitors all round, and lead them a nice life, 
except the unwashed few she calls the masters of the world. It is 
really a fine name, if you come to think of it; somehow it reminds 
me of Spain, where every beggar in tatters asking for cuartos is a 
gentleman. No, old man, marry your cousin Nell (in spite of her 
fancy for life’s alternatives, she doesn’t seem to like that one of 
yours), or any other sensible girl who doesn’t think she has a destiny 
or a mission, and thank your stars that this magnificent person 
would not have you. 

iver yours, 

















































































RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
PART ITI. 


There are many ingenious explanations of the stoical contempt of 
death which is so marked a characteristic of the vast majority of 
Russians, but the most plausible of them all would appear to be that 
which attributes it to their fatalistic turn of mind, suggested as it is 
by careful observation, and confirmed by the proverbs and sayings 
of the people. Still it cannot be gainsaid that the galling conditions 
and grim surroundings of actual life are, and have been for ages, 
amply sufficient to account for even more desperate feelings than 
contempt of death; and foreigners in Russia often unconsciously 
repeat the saying of the Sybarite, who when he had come to Sparta 
and seen what a miserable life the people were forced to lead there, 
ceased to wonder at their valour, exclaiming, “I myself would rather 
rush upon a sword-point than lead such a wretched existence.’ A 
whole string of proverbs,’ which are in every one’s mouth, go to 
show that the Russian’s desire to die is at least as strong as the 
natural instinct which makes us all cling to life, and yet he lingers 
listlessly on, unconsciously realising Ovid’s ideal of fortitude : 


‘« Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere vitam, 
Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest ;”’ 
and putting himself wholly in the hands of Fate, in which he is as firm 
a believer as Lermontoff’s Voolitch who, having proved his faith in 
predestination by pulling the trigger of a loaded pistol levelled at his 
head and won the wager when it hung fire, was brutally murdered 
that same night by a drunken Cossack. 

It is in perfect keeping with such views about life that time, 
the stuff that life is made of, should be greatly undervalued ; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that it could not be held cheaper or be more 
wantonly wasted than by the Russians who talk and act—or rather 
talk and forbear to act—as if in their eyes a thousand years were as 
one day. The very language they speak bears witness to their 
incurable procrastination, making an hour signify the twinkling of 
an eye.’ The ordinary term for holiday, which Teutonic nations call 
a “ Day of Solemnity,” “Day of Holiness,” or “God’s Day,” means 
literally in Russian “a day of idleness,’ while the word week signi- 

(1) For instance: “If you mourn, God will lengthen your life;” “To live is more 
terrible than to die ;” “To live isto groan; by night in dreams, by day from suffering.”’ 
‘This last saying recalls Job’s plaintive cry: ‘‘ When I say, My bed shall comfort me, 


my couch shall ease my complaint; then thou scarest me with dreams and terrifiest me 
through visions.”—Job vii. 13, 14. 
(2) Say tschass, lit. — ‘‘ this hour,” which is often made to stretch over vast periods 


of time, is the common Russian word for “in a moment,”’ “ immediately.”’ 
(3) Prazdnik. 
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fies in Russian that “ time when no work is done.”' And the cus- 
toms and habits of the people are in strict harmony with these curious 
conceptions. No one is ever in a hurry in the land where /estina 
lente is looked upon as the grand rule of life, even though he have 
the most potent incentives to despatch. A striking instance of this 
constitutional inability to increase the traditional creeping-pace with 
which everything moves in Russia, is to be found in the building of the 
church in commemoration of the late Emperor on the spot where he 
was foully murdered. It was commenced in 1881 in what seemed 
hot haste at the time. Eight years have dragged their slow length 
along since then, and yet, at the beginning of the present year, the 
temple in so far resembled that of Jerusalem, that there was not 
one stone visibly standing upon another ; at which state of things the 
present Emperor was so indignant, that he had some broad hints a /a 
Dr. Francia, conveyed to certain of the parties responsible, who are 
now evincing a disposition to bestir themselves. Every business in 
life is conducted on the same principle set forth in the proverb, 
“The slower you drive the further you'll go.” I have known foreign 
merchants to arrive in Russia on a Saturday evening too late to 
transact the very urgent business for which they had come, and 
having waited feverishly till Monday, discovered that it was 
a church holiday on which no man can work, no firm do business ; 
and having made praiseworthy efforts to control their feelings and 
possess their souls in patience till Tuesday, found that it was the 
Emperor’s birthday or name’s-day, and equally sacred to indolence. 
In a provincial city it is enough for an average funeral procession 
to pass along the streets for cars and cabs to pull up, tramcars to 
come to a standstill, the passengers to get out and gape, and traffic 
generally to be temporarily suspended. In all other departments of 
public or private activity it is the same. Judicial procedure is pro- 
verbially slow in most countries; and it would be no easy matter to 
beat the records of the English Court of Chancery in that respect, with 
its lawsuits like that of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce continuing from genera- 
tion to generation. But even here Russia bears off the palm. The 
district Court of Kherson (near Odessa), for instance, has a case still 
before it which is older than the nineteenth century. The object of 
the litigation is the right of inheritance to the property of the 
Shidansky family, the proprietors of the great salt works. The suit 
was begun towards the end of the eighteenth century, and the first 
judgment upon its merits was delivered in 1802. Since then it has 
been three several times before the Governing Senate—the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in Russia. It is now being carried on by the grand- 
children of the first plaintiffs, and lately came before the District 
Court of Kherson, which has again adjourned it.” 

The post and the telegraph exist in Russia as in England or 
Germany, but their real significance has not] yet been fully grasped 

(1) Niedielya. (2) Cf. Novoye Tremya, 7th August, 1889. 
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by the people, who see no cause for complaint in the circumstance 
that a telegram reaches its destination no quicker than a letter 
should, and a letter frequently never reaches it at all. A friend of 
mine fell ill some months ago, and sent a telegram to his wife who 
was living with their children in the country ten miles from town. 
Although her country-house was only ten minutes’ walk from the 
railway-station that telegram took eighteen hours and a-half to 
reach her, during which time her husband lay dangerously ill in his 
town-house, without attendants. And this is by no means an 
extreme or rare case. If you enter the chief telegraph-office of the 
most business-like city in Russia—Odessa—with a despatch, on the 
speedy transmission of which thousands of pounds, or interests still 
more weighty, depend, you may find the room full of people, especially 
if it is near two o’clock p.m., and you take your stand behind the last. 
Suddenly the clerk who receives the telegrams stands up, surveys the 
public with a quiet smile, and leisurely saunters out. You wait 
impatiently ten or fifteen minutes, and then offer your telegram to 
his colleague, who is sitting at his desk, but he snappishly informs 
you that he cannot receive it. Where, you ask, is the man who 
can take it? He is gone to dinner, he tells you, and you must wait 
till he comes back. ‘“ There is plenty of time,” he adds, with the 
air of a man who could say, if he would: ‘Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” “ And the 
public does wait,’ concludes the journal from which this scene is 
taken, “and waits half an hour, an hour, in a word until that clerk 
returns to his desk.’’! 

On the Volga, during the fair of Nischny Novgorod, thousands of 
passengers are conveyed to and from the fair, whose time must be 
then, if ever, extremely precious, as the loss of a single hour may, 
and frequently does, entail the loss of large sums of money. And 
yet the steam navigation companies are as wasteful of time, even 
then, as if, like the inhabitants of Luggnagg, it was the doubtful 
privilege of their passengers to live for ever. The following scene 
which took place in the office of the best of these companies was 
described in a semi-official organ by an eye-witness: ‘“ ‘ Will the 
boat soon be here?’ asks one of the intending passengers. ‘In 
due time,’ calmly answers the clerk, who continues to sell tickets. 
The ‘due time’ arrives, but not the steamer. ‘ Will it soon be here?’ 
ask voices on all sides. ‘This minute; take my word for it.’ But 
‘this minute’ seems endless. An hour passes. Again questions are 
asked, ‘ Will it soon bein ?’ ‘Immediately,’ is the reply, but even 
this ‘immediately’ is followed by no satisfactory results. Two, 
three, four hours pass, but the steamboat is not yet come, and still 
the agent repeats the magic word ‘immediately.’ Meanwhile the 
steamer of another company comes in, and the passengers, weary of 


(1) Odessa News, 4th September, 1888. 
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waiting, want their money back in order to go by the newly-arrived 
boat. ‘That is impossible,’ remarks the agent, ‘but don’t be 
uneasy ; our steamer will be here immediately.’ And the money is 
not returned. ‘Thus, will they, nill they, they are forced to wait 
twelve hours before the steamboat of the ‘Mercury Navigation Com- 
pany’ makes its appearance; from five o’clock a.m., till evening, amid 
highly disagreeable surroundings on the river bank, exposed to the 
fierce heat of the sun, as the small rickety office could not accommo- 
date all who were waiting for the boat!”' ‘A short telegram 
might have saved the passengers this ruinous loss of time, but 
neither the captain of the vessel nor the company’s agents, who 
knew that the boat would be late, thought of sending it. 

In this country, where punctuality and thrift of time have become 
second nature, such things would not be tolerated a day. In Russia 
they excite neither wonder nor indignation, except among foreign 
residents, who must suffer in silence. No matter how serious or 
urgent his business, a Russian has always the leisure to turn aside 
from the straight road and “tread the primrose path of dalliance,” 
as heedless of the flight of time as if his life consisted of Plato’s 
years, each equal to 25,000 ordinary ones. Yet he does this in such 
a simple, natural, Undine-like way that one has not the heart to 
rebuke him. 

“On the 25th July last, the busiest time on the Volga, the Captain of the 
steamer Samolet was walking on deck when his cap was blown off. He ran 
after it as quickly as he could, but it was blown into the water. Without a 
shade of hesitation he gave the command to stop the engines. As they could 
not be stopped instantaneously, when the order was executed the cap was far 
away. A second order was given, the steamer turned, and steered straight for 
the captain’s head-gear, but before the engines could be stopped it was out- 
stripped and left behind. Other commands were issued, the direction changed 
and the chase recommenced, but in spite of the rapidity of the vessel’s move- 
ments and the dexterity of the crew, the cap was not fished up. Whenever 
the vessel drew near the floating head-dress and it seemed that in another 
moment it would be caught up by the boat-hook and restored to its owner, 
suddenly, as if driven of set purpose by a wilful wind it swept on further and 
further away. The steamer would then dash wildly after it, but the cap 
would again escape, to the bitter disappointment of its owner. The passengers 
were at first amused at the spectacle of a steamer chasing a cap, but when 
thirty minutes had been spent to no purpose, they requested that the vessel 
should resume her trip. But while the captain was standing irresolute what 
to do, Lebedeff, a seaman, jumped in with his clothes on and swam in the 
direction of the cap. He soon came up with it, caught it between his teeth and 
began to return to the vessel. He had to swim against the current, however, 
and it soon became evident that he had not strength enough to reach the vessel. 
He began to lose ground visibly and was being carried by the current away 
from the boat, when the captain threw out a life buoy which he failed to catch 
hold of. On this he shouted for help at the top of his voice, and a boat was 
lowered. After some trouble he was rescued and brought back to the steamer, 
but the captain’s cap was never recovered.” 

That business men in Russia, especially foreign residents, require 
an unusual stock of patience to bear up under the occasional disastrous 
(1) Graschdanin, 9th September, 1889. (2) Graschdanin, 6th September, 1889. 
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results of this criminal waste of time, needs no pointing out here, 
Fancy a London city man compelled to fulfil to the letter the follow- 
ing formality before he could legally receive a paltry consignment of 
one cwt. of dry Swedish bread, these formalities not containing any- 
thing exceptional for his particular case, but constituting the normal 
rule for all. 


‘1, He must present the bill of lading in the customs’ storehouse. 2. He 
must deliver it to an interpreter. 3. He must obtain a copy of the declaration, 
4. He must purchase and affix a revenue stamp of the value of 80 copecks. 4, 
He must obtain the authorisation of the director to have his merchandise 
examined (the examination taking place but twice daily, at 10 A.M., and at 1 
P.M.), whereby he must wait till the Director arrives. 6. When the authorisa- 
tion has been received, he must get it entered in the books of the storehouse. 
7. He must present the authorisation to the storehouse board and await the 
arrival of the examiners. 8. He goes along with the examiners to the store- 
house. 9. He has the goods examined. 10. He signs a declaration that he is 
satisfied with the examination. 11. The examiners sign it. 12. All return to 
the storehouse office. 13. The duty on the merchandize is calculated. 14. All 
documents relating to the matter are presented to the controller. 15. The 
duty is paid.’ 16. A receipt for the duty is written out. 17. The receipt has 
to be presented to the head book-keeper. 18. A revenue stamp of 80 copecks 
has to be purchased and affixed. 19. A ‘‘ talon” has to be obtained. 20. It 
must be handed to the customs’ guard. 21. The bill of expenses of the 
Customs’ Working-men’s Association is made out and handed to the consignee, 
22. He receives a customs’ ticket authorising him to leave the Custom House 
precincts. 23. He must see that his cases are properly repacked; and 24. He 
has to hand in his ticket to the guard.” * 


The Novoye Vremya, from which I have translated this list of 
formalities without changing a word, tells us that one gentleman 
accomplished all this in four hours—a comparatively short time— 
for formalities that some people spend three days in wading through. 

It would be difficult to conceive of anything so truly characteristic 
of Russian notions of the value of time as the keen competition 
that goes on in many parts of the empire between peasant carriers 
with their oxen’ or horses, and railway companies with their steam 
engines. Some time ago one company formally besought the Govern- 
ment to protect their threatened interests by forbidding private 
enterprise to compete, as otherwise “they would lose the goods 
traffic”? and become bankrupts. A few weeks since a firm of 
printers of the city of Yekaterinoslav ordered a large quantity of 
paper of the value of 1,700 roubles, which they had purchased in Khar- 
koff, to be conveyed to them in Yekaterinoslav (280 Russian versts) on 
floats drawn by horses, this being a much less expensive and generally 
more satisfactory way than getting it sent by rail. In the Baltic 
Provinces the same phenomenon is frequent, and it is said to be yearly 

(1) This is no mere formality of the citius dicto kind: one has often to wait twenty 
minutes or half an hour before the cashier finds it convenient to accept one’s money. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 24th August, 1588. This journal has made one important omis- 
sion in drawing up its list. One must set out by obtaining from the police a certificate 


that he who presents himself is really the person he claims to be. 
(3) The Basuntchak Railway. (4) Novoye Vremya, Sept. 13th, 1889. 
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wing more so." Between Riga and Valk, for instance, which are 
joined by rail, much of the carrying trade is done by private indi- 
viduals, who convey the merchandise on floats and drays drawn by 
horses.” And so lively has this competition become in the South of 
Russia that some railway companies are, if we can believe the local 
press, actually being worsted in the struggle.® 

And the weightiest interests, the most sacred considerations, go for 
nothing in comparison with the inherent right of the Russian to 
indulge in this demoralising sloth. As soon would the inexorable 
order of Carthusian monks give a morsel of meat to its most valuable 
member—though the effect were to restore his ebbing life—as a 
Russian department would hasten by a single day the delivery of a 
document to hinderthe ruin or death of scores of human beings. About 
two years ago I read a most harrowing account in the Russian papers 
of the fate of a family bitten by a mad wolf. M. Pasteur, on being 
informed of it, asked that they be sent to Paris at once, and on 
learning that they were poverty-stricken peasants, he generously 
undertook to pay their expenses himself. The offer was thankfully 
accepted, and he was informed that as soon as they received their 
passports they would start. In ten days or a fortnight afterwards 
he was told that they had been seized with the usual paroxysms and 
died. The authorities, it should be stated, did not refuse to deliver 
passports to these unfortunate sufferers, nor purposely throw diffi- 
culties in their way, they only objected to draw them up with extra 
dispatch, and forego any of the usual formalities. Ultimately, 
indeed, they forwarded passports for them all, but it was, I believe, 
some days after their funeral. And thus day after day, year after 
year, the same fatal lesson of waste of time and neglect of opportunity 
is inculcated upon the people, whose life might appropriately be 
summed up in their own proverbial phrase as “a sitting by the sea- 
shore waiting for the weather,” or more happily still in the slightly 
modified line of Horace— 


«« Russicus expectat dum defluat amnis.” 


It is curious to watch the working of this subtle spirit of intel- 
lectual and moral sluggishness upon foreigners, at first slow and 
imperceptible like the symptoms of physical drowsiness, and ever 
more rapid and irresistible as the end approaches. A foreigner in 
Russia may, if he strive strenuously, keep much of his moral code 
intact ; he may make a stand for his religious creed, if he have one, 
but his enterprise will insensibly slumber, his energy evaporate, and 

(1) Novoye Vremya, Sept. 13th, 1889. (2) Ibid. (8) Odessa Messenger, Dec. 1, 1888. 

(4) I ought to say that I am narrating this story without sources or notes before me. 
Imay have made some erroneous statements in telling it, but if so, they only affect 
matters of detail. I know that the newspapers at the time stated plainly that the lives 
of these poor peasants had been uselessly sacrificed to pedantic fidelity to the formalities 
of the passport system—and more than this I do not wish to convey. 
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he will thereafter go about his business like one working against 
time, who is in no hurry to be done. And with all this there is no 
disagreeable struggle, no feeling of dissatisfaction, rather a sensation 
of pleasure. It is difficult, not to say impossible, to make it clear to 
those who have not lived long in the country in what this secret 
charm of Russian life consists, for however prejudiced one may be 
against the government or the officials, it cannot be denied that some 
mysterious spell fascinates all foreigners who have spent some years 
in the country, causing many who have shaken its dust off their 
feet, apparently for all time, to return and settle there for life. [ 
have known enterprising young Englishmen, brisk Americans, 
plodding Germans, and mercurial Frenchmen, who came to Russia 
brimful of life and exuberant energies, resolved to do great things, 
to plough deep historical furrows each in his own respective field, 
And when a few years had passed away, I noticed with surprise 
what a vast change had come over most of them; their vivacity and 
buoyancy had gone out from them; their vast plans had dwindled 
down to the mean dimensions of journeymen’s tasks ; lethargic torpor 
clouded their faculties and paralysed their will, leaving them for 
most practical purposes as soulless as the monster created by 
Frankenstein. 

Pity, and not blame or contempt, is the feeling evoked by a 
knowledge of the true causes of that helpless shiftlessness, bordering 
on hebetude, which so terribly handicaps Russians in their com- 
petition with foreigners; for they are scarcely more responsible for 
their helplessness than is a butterfly for the colour of its wings. 
Well-bred boys and girls in this country and the United States are 
expected to do for themselves most of the things which in Russia 
the Government alone is qualified to perform for men and women. 
Indeed, the Government may be truly described as the one efficient 
cause of everything done cr omitted, the people playing the réle of 
Malebranche’s “ occasional causes,” and remaining quite passive. 
Thus, to begin at the beginning, parents are not allowed to exer- 
cise their judgment or discharge their duty in the matter of their 
children’s education. If, for example, they desire to give them a 
classical education, it is not enough that they have the means to 
pay for it, that their children possess the faculties to assimilate it, 
and that the schools have numerous vacancies. Besides all this, 
a petition must be drawn up containing a concise but complete 
biography of the parents, children, every member of the family, and 
every other person living with the family.’ Moreover, the father 
must state whether he himself has enjoyed the liberal education 
which he craves for his son; and if not, there is an end of the 
matter.? Lastly, he must set forth in detail his profession, his 


(1) Cf. Circular of the Curator of the Odessa University, explaining the Ministerial 
Circular of the 30th June, 1887, No. 9255. (2) Ibid. 
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yearly income, the number of rooms in his flat, the number of 
servants he keeps, and the profession for which he destines his son.’ 
Unless the father is a man of means of the upper class of society, and 
of education, his children are deemed unworthy of being initiated into 
the mysteries of Greek and Latin, the study of which is looked upon 
as a sort of educational sacrament. But even if the ambitious father 
satisfies the Governmental demands under all of these heads, he has 
still no better guarantee of success than before. Four hundred 
parents were in that condition a few weeks ago: their children 
were Officially recognised as qualified, they were examined and 
passed successfully, and were then told that they could not be 
received, and they must now dispense with intermediate education, 
as this year at least no other establishments can receive them.” 

The difficulties in the way of choosing a profession for one’s 
son are equally numerous and to the full as serious; for admission 
to the technical schools and to the universities is now become 
as difficult for a Russian without influential friends as admission 
to Mecca for an unregenerate Christian. The circumstance that 
the parents are forbidden to give their children the religious 
education which they hold to be the best seems almost reasonable 
and proper when viewed in the light of so many other galling 
and fatuous restrictions which hamper one to the bitter end. If 
you are an historian, the law directs your attention to various 
periods of history which you are invited to pass over in silence, to 
others which you must touch upon with painful circumspection, 
plentifully diluting the results of your studies with loyal fiction 
when setting them before the public even in one of those Cyclopean 
volumes which seem written for men with the lives of the Patriarchs 
before them. I have the authority of the late Censor-General, 
Privy Councillor Grigorieff, for asserting that it is forbidden to 
publish in the newspapers or in popular books a list of Russian 
Emperors, with the years of their reign, from Peter the Great to 
Alexander II., because some of them having reigned a very short 
time the natural inference would be that they were the victims of 
violence.® 

If a playwright, you have equal, perhaps greater, difficulties to 
contend with. For here too the police step in, placing impedi- 

(1) Cf. Circular of the Curator of the Odessa University, explaining the Ministerial 
Circular of the 30th June, 1887, No. 9255. (2) Novoye Vremya, 30th August, 1889. 

(3) The editors of the chief historical reviews, MM. Semeffsky [of the Russian Pest] 
and Shubinsky [Historical Messenger] have lately been made to feel, more frequently 
and more keenly, perhaps, than even editors of political journals, the heavy hand, or 
rather the hob-nailed boot, of a paternal government. It is a far more heroic work to 
edit even an historical review in Russia than foreigners imagine. Most Englishmen 
with a normal allowance of sensibility and amour propre, and no more than average 
endurance, physical] and moral, would cheerfully take to breaking stones by the road- 


side or to earning their bread as dockyard labourers rather than edit a Russian journal 
or review—even historical—for long. Some of the most erudite nd conscientious 
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ments in your “ fancy’s course,” which are not ‘motives of mere 
fancy,” and saying “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” 
Last season, for the first time in history, a special permission was 
accorded to a playwright, M. Kryloff, to have a drama represented 
in which the Regent Sophia’ plays a part, the unvarying rule being 
that no member of the reigning house, however long ago he or she 
may have been consigned to oblivion, can be introduced into a 
dramatic piece in Russia. Every play, tragedy, comedy, or farce, 
must be carefully read in manuscript by special censors, who, if they 
have nothing to object to themselves, pass it on to whatever other 
departments seem directly interested—as the ecclesiastical, for 
example—and even these repeated authorisations by no means 
guarantee that it will ultimately reach the stage. Last season a 
play that had passed unscathed through all these prolonged ordeals, 
and was at last represented—the Emperor being present on the first 
night—was ordered to be withdrawn the next day and never to be 
given again.” 

A genuine poet’s career is in truth a dim and perilous way, 
leading at times to disgrace, imprisonment, Siberia, as Puschkin,’ 
Lermontoff,* Shevtschenko,° and others discovered to their cost ; and 
the patriotic writers who have poured out the vials of their wrath on 
the unappreciative generation that made Burns an exciseman would 
have been astounded to learn under what unfavourable conditions 
Russian poetry has to thrive and flourish. A poet who is arrested 
for a few perfectly harmless lines, packed off to the borders of 
Asiatic Russia, condemned to serve there ten years as a common 
soldier,® strictly forbidden to write a line of poetry, and reduced to 
composing stray verses, which, with the fear of the knout before his 
eyes, he furtively writes in a little copy-book that he always carries 
in his boot-leg for fear of detection’—such a man might well be 
looked at and pointed out, like Dante, as a man who had been down 
there, had he not such a formidable number of colleagues. And 
what could indicate more clearly, more terribly, the depth to which 


historians of modern Russia have been wantonly insulted to their faces by foolish 
officials, and vilified in terms of abuse which it would be impossible, even in this out- 
spoken age of realism, to drag from the ‘‘ decent obscurity of a foreign tongue.” 

(1) Sophia was the sister of Peter the Great, and regent during his minority. In 
1689 he deprived her of all share in the government, and imprisoned her in a monastery, 
where she soon died. 

(2) It was an Opera called the Merchant Kalaschnikof, the music being by Rubinstein. 

(3) 'The Government resolved to banish Puschkin to the Solovki Isles on the White 
Sea, and his friend Karamzin had extreme difficulty to get him banished to less distant 
or less bleak regions. He was at one time banished to Bessarabia, Odessa, Yeka- 
terinoslav, Pskoff. 

(4) Cf. Polevoi, Hist. of Russian Literature, 604, where the most important part of 
Lermontoff’s life is represented by numerous full stops—the censure not allowing any- 
thing more explicit. 

(5) Of. Sketches of the History of the Literature of Ukraine, Petroff, 1884 (in Russian) 
pp. 279—368, (6) Ibdid., p. 324. (7) Ibid., p. 323. 
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the iron had entered into his soul than the fact that when this gifted 
and kindly bard heard the sentence pronounced he humbly declared 
himself worthy of that punishment, and paid a tribute to the even- 
handed justice of the Tsar ?* 

A literary man’s life in Russia is often incomparably worse than 
was that of an English bookseller’s hack in the days of Samuel 
Johnson. Like Noah’s contemporaries overtaken by the Deluge, he 
has to contend against the waters of tribulation from above and 
below; he must steer between the Scylla of poverty and the 
Charybdis of imprisonment and persecution, and it is no easy matter 
to keep clear of the one without falling into the other. The fate 
and physiognomy of everything he writes is absolutely dependent 
upon men who are no better fitted to sit in judgment upon works of 
literature and art than is a man born blind to lecture upon per- 
spective. The humiliations, the disappointments,’ the loss of enter- 
prise and health, the long mental agony that have to be endured 
before a few genuine poems or a volume of honest critical or his- 
torical essays can be set before the public, compel us to look upon 
such books with veneration and 


** Ca’ them lives o’ men.” 


The history of Russian literature is a martyrology. 


But it is not necessary to be a literary man, a poet or an historian, 
to come in unpleasant contact with the watchful meddling authorities 
who insist on supplying you with cut-and-dried thoughts, controlling 
your words and regulating your actions from the cradle to the 
grave. Not only can you not change your church to suit your 
altered religious belief, but you are actually compelled, whether you 
are a Dissenter or an Atheist at heart, to confess your sins and 
receive the sacrament once a year, and to have the fact registered on 
the books of the Church.* If you prefer philanthropy to theology 
and wish to found a school, endow an orphanage, erect a widow’s 
asylum, or present a library to the public, you must first ask the 
permission of the Government, which is often refused and never 
obtained until you have surmounted as many obstacles as the Baron 
of Triermain in seeking for Gyneth, and the springs of action are 
sometimes dried up before you are in sight of the goal. If you 
retire to the obscurity of private life with the hope of indulging in 
the pleasures of reading, the Government is waiting for you there, and 
will not allow you to peruse a single printed line in Russian or in a 
foreign tongue until some official, probably infinitely inferior to 


(1) Cf. Sketches of the History of the Literature of Ukraine, Petroff, 1884 (in Russian, 
p- 320. 

(2) Take this as a sample: ‘ The difficulties (connected with the Censure) which M. 
Matchtet had to surmount in printing his tale (Zhe Prodigal Son) which compelled him 
to recast the larger half of the first part, are intensified now that he is about to print 
the second half.”’—Odessa News, July 29, 1887. (3) Russ. Crim. Code, § 208. 
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yourself in education, judgment, and morality, has decided whether 
it is fit and proper that you should read it." If you are tempted to 
pass your leisure hours in teaching poor children to read and write, 
who would otherwise never have learned, you have broken a law 
which is no dead letter, and are liable to be punished severely. If 
you invite some friends to your house to spend a few hours every 
week in reading and discussing literary works—if you formed a 
Russian Browning Society, for instance—you have broken the law and 
are liable to prosecution and punishment; nay, if you carry out the 
command of the Founder of Christianity and call together your own 
servants to read to them the Gospel, you will be treated as a male- 
factor or a felon.? If you wish to visit the theatre and see one of 
the best plays of the season, you cannot dispense with the services 
of an intermediary: you must first sit down and indite a petition to 
the Theatre Board, setting forth your desire, stating the day you 
would like to go, the seat you would like to engage and enclosing a 
stamp for a reply, after which you again relapse into your normal 
state of expectancy. You may in time receive a reply briefly in- 
forming you that there are no places vacant, and leaving you to find, 
when it is too late, that there are many; or you may not be 
vouchsafed any answer whatever until you personally apply for one. 
When you do get inside the theatre, if it is in the provinces, the 
authorities, who are unceasing in their solicitude for you and yours, 
lay down rules for your conduct which any one but a Russian would 
resent as insulting. In Pereyasslav, on the lst August last, a play 
was given by the Little Russian Dramatic Company, of which M. 
Sokoloff is the Director. The theatre bills printed and published on 
this occasion contain the following paternal admonition : “In virtue 
of articles 152 and 153 the District Police Superintendent requests 
the public not to be noisy ; to refrain from talking in a loud tone of 
voice, and not to interrupt or hinder the conclusion of the piece. 
Disputes, wrangling, and free fights should be avoided.”* You 
sometimes cannot obtain even medicine for your children without 
petitioning the Government, and even then your request may be 
coldly refused. I know a gentleman who even exerted himself for 
weeks to obtain permission to order some bottles of Bromure de 
Potassium de Henri Mure, a medicine strongly recommended to his 
child by one of the first physicians of Paris—and all to no purpose. 
If it would have saved the child’s life she would have had to die or 

(1) Cf. Censure Laws, §§ 187, 182, and passim. 

(2) Even University professors, like the late O. Miller, have been forbidden to read 
privately in their houses with their students, no matter how harmless or praiseworthy 
the object in view might be. For the crime of reading the Gospel to their servants, 
Colonel Paschkoff and Count Korff are exiled, just as if they had offended like Prince 
Krapotkin or Stepniak. 

(3) It should be stated that all theatres are not provided with this Bureau, and tickets 


can be had in the others in the same way as in France or England. 
(4) Graschdanin, 2nd September, 1889. 
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else leave the country, and this not because the medicine is alleged 
to be hurtful or even useless, but because the Medical Council think 
it superfluous. You cannot enter or leave a city or town in the 
Empire without reporting yourself to the police like a ticket-of-leave 
man ;* you are forbidden to extend the hospitality of your roof to 
your friend or neighbour for a single night without first informing 
the police of your intentions and sending them your guest’s pass- 
port; whether you are a Russian or a foreigner you can no more 
spend a night in an hotel or change your lodgings even for twenty- 
four hours without communicating with the police and sending them 
your passport, than you can bespeak rooms in the Winter Palace.° 
Nay, whether you are a Russian subject or a foreigner you cannot 
possibly subsist a week without a passport, which is such an essential 
part of your being that Russian lawyers have not inappropriately 
defined a man as an animal composed of three parts—a body, a soul, 
and a passport. This passport you must have renewed once a year, 
unless you are a noble or an honorary citizen, and the process is as 
tedious and painful as moulting is to birds. A voluminous correspon- 
dence, and a pile of documents with copies, petitions, and fifteen 
supplements, was the result of the attempt of a man named Dudinsky 
in the Government of Smolensk, to renew his passport two years ago. 
And yet his papers were in order, his conduct irreproachable, and his 
right to have his passport renewed was not even called in question.‘ 
These obstacles and irritations make one’s soul weary of life; and ex- 
plain why it is that in the course of one year in St. Petersburg alone 
14,799 persons were arrested and imprisoned for not having com- 
plied with the passport laws. Many of these wretched creatures may 
be now on their way to Siberia.° 

Whatever you do yourself, whatever others do to you, the acci- 
dents you meet with, and “ visitations of God,” are all valid motives 
for the interference of the police, who take cognisance of everything, 
and direct you how to demean yourself under the rapidly changing 
conditions of life. They come into your home and look after the 
morality of your children, keeping a watchful eye the while on your 
own occupations and those of your friends; they dog your steps in 
the streets, open your letters, cross-examine your hall porter who is 
ex officio one of the eyes of autocracy; and their constant meddling 
in your private life is almost as maddening as the noise of the 
Chinese drums to the wretch condemned to die of want of sleep. 
Last year the Police Prefect of Petropavloffsk actually forbade all 
the inhabitants of his district to leave their houses after ten o’clock 
P.M., not on political grounds, real or alleged, but simply in the 

(1) Cf., for instance, Art. 61 of the Penal Code for Magistrates. 

(2) Ibid. Art. 59. Cf. also Penal Code, § 958. 

(3) Ibid. Art. 59. The only exception in practice is in favour of houses of ill-fame. 

(4) Cf. St. Petersburg Gazette, 29th August, 1887. 

(5) New Review, July, 1888. 
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interests of what he considered propriety.’ Some few years ago 
three or four young ladies were upset in a boat when crossing the 
Neva. The current being pretty strong there,” there was some diffi- 
culty in rescuing them, and when they were taken out of the water, 
it took nearly ten minutes to row them ashore. The weather was 
bitterly cold, and the ladies were shivering when they landed. Here, 
however, instead of being allowed to drive home as quickly as they 
could and change their clothes, they were compelled to walk to the 
station, where a detailed account of the accident (called protocol) 
was drawn up and carefully read over to them, and it was only when 
they had signed this that they were at liberty to go. One of them 
was ill for six weeks afterwards.® 

It almost requires the credulity of an Orgon—rare in England—to 
believe that the law of the Russian Empire solemnly lays down the 
rules of spelling to be followed in writing in or giving citations from 
the Little Russian language, and very strictly enforces the decree! 
Yet it is perfectly true, though it is one of those truths which are 
stranger than fiction, as men like P. Kulisch, Professor Antonovitch, 
Krapovnitsky, the playwright, and many other contemporary Jittéra- 
teurs have learned to their cost. I possess, however, the text of the 
law in question, the second paragraph of which is as follows: ‘“ Are 
forbidden in the precincts of the Empire original works and transla- 
tions in Little Russian, except (a) historical documents, (b) literary 
productions, on condition that they keep to the orthography of the 
originals, and that there be no deviations from the commonly accepted 
Russian system of SPELLING, and that the authorization be accorded 
only after the manuscript has been examined.” Signed, Grigorieff, 
Director of the Central Board of Censure. 18/30 May, 1876. Now 
it is proposed to forbid in the length and breadth of the Russian 
Empire the printing of works in the Polish tongue, unless they are 
written with Russian, instead of Latin, letters; and according to 
the laws now rigidly enforced, no tradesman can print an advertise- 
ment or handbill without receiving the authorisation of the police. 

It is not to be wondered at, under the circumstances, that the 
Government has become in the eyes of the people a fetish, to be con- 
ciliated, feared, obeyed—the embodiment of omniscience and omni- 
potence, whose word is law to nature as well as to man. Hence they 
come to the authorities in all the difficulties of life, asking for spiritual 
bread, and invariably receiving a stone. If an earthquake is feared, 
a war expected, an inundation apprehended, they hasten to the 
nearest representative of power for instructions how to receive the 
impending calamity. Two years ago, for instance, when the Russian 
press predicted a destructive storm in certain parts of the country, 

(1) Opposite the Gagarin Quay at the Vyborg side. 

(2) The press mentioned it at the time, but I am narrating from memory. I spoke 
to one of the young ladies at the time. (3) Novoye Vremya, 28th August, 1889. 
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the like of which for violence had never yet been experienced, the 
police stations were crowded with men and women anxious to learn 
the why and the wherefore. Here is a specimen of what daily took 
place at that time, which I literally translate from a local organ of 
the press. ‘May I make so free as to ask your honour,” says a 

nt who has come afar ad hoc, “when this here storm is to 
burst?” “What storm are you talking about? Get away from 
here and don’t bother.” ‘Three days ago, your honour, our Nick 
Safronitch came home from town and told us that the papers printed 
all about this same storm. I don’t believe it myself, but my wife says, 
‘Go,’ she yells, ‘and ask the authorities—the police, that is, for they 
know everything, because they know the high authorities and the 
regulation of things’—and the neighbours all over the place are 
talking about it too.” ‘Get away with your storm; go to your 
wife and neighbours, and say that the authorities have not sent us 
any orders yet concerning the storm. We know nothing about it.”’ 
“All right, your honour. I'll tell my wife and neighbours that 
there is no ukase about the storm in Odessa; that it must be un- 
true.”* So strong is this feeling of abject helplessness on the part 


of the people, so incapable are they of walking even to destruction 
without being led thither by the hand, that thieves and pickpockets 
cannot always pursue their calling to their satisfaction without 


appealing for the “moral” support and guidance of the police. This 
seems a paradox; but the annals of criminal justice for the last 
twenty-five years yield a harvest of cases that go far to establish 
in such matters the connivance and active complicity of the police 
and other authorities as the rule rather than the exception. As for 
the common people, they do not hesitate to ask the authorities in 
whom they live, move, and have their being, for assistance in the 
commission of crime. It is only a few weeks ago since some peasants 
of the village of Stryscheff, district of Rybinks, lacking the funds 
necessary to purchase liquor and drown their cares, decided that the 
best way to raise the money would be to rob the country house of a 
certain Madam Syroyeschin, which was not inhabited at the time. 
They went to work systematically, broke open the door, dragged out 
the furniture, mirrors, &c., into the adjoining wood, and proceeded 
to divide the spoils. But they could not satisfactorily solve the 
problem. They disputed, quarrelled, shouted, fought; but to no 
purpose. At last they cooled down, and agreed to decide the matter 
calmly, reasonably, equitably ; and went off in a body to the nearest 
representative of law and government, the sfarosta, in whom they 
showed their confidence by requesting him to divide the booty among 
them, “according to the dictates of his conscience.”* The semi- 
official organ from which this account is bodily taken, commenting 
in its following number upon the comparative statistics of education, 


(1) Odessa Messenger, Sept. 18, 1887. (2) Graschdanin, Aug. 26, 1889. 
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from which it appears that Holland, Saxony, and England spend 
more money upon the education of their subjects, and Russia less, 
than any other European nation, jubilantly exclaims, “ And ‘ glory, 
glory be to God that it is so!’ we cry out in sincerity of heart and 
full of love for our native land. This place of honour in the 
statistics of national education has been purchased by Germany at 
the price of the colossal development of socialism and atheism.” ! 
No man, were his faith in the future of humanity never so robust, 
can contemplate these things without a feeling of sadness akin to 
despair; for eighty or ninety millions? of human beings, with 
blunted faculties, palsied will, distorted views of life, the divine fire 
within them being deliberately and diabolically quenched and stamped 
out, are, in sober truth, one of the saddest sights of the nineteenth 
century. And the tragic effect of the situation is heightened, not 
transformed, by the fatuous pomposity and conceit with which the 
masters of these uncomplaining serfs, instead of taking pity on their 
helpless victims, prate about their lofty mission to diffuse light and 
culture and political liberty among the Slavs of Europe and the 
Mahometans of Asia. Philanthropic Mrs. Jellyby, neglecting home 
and children to sweeten the lot of the unregenerate natives of Borrio- 
boola Gha, was a paragon of good sense and modesty in comparison. 
No doubt the Government is and always has been composed, not of 
angels and saints translated beyond the sphere of evil influence, but 
of men with the same nature, subject to the same temptations as the 
millions whom they lead. Moreover, where the reciprocal action 
and reaction of governors and governed is so complex and difficult to 
analyse as in Russia, it is extremely easy to err on the side of exag- 
geration in attempting to allot to the authorities their fair share of the 
joint responsibility. But whether much or little is of no practical 
importance, seeing that it is the misfortune of the masses to have to 
pay dearly for the folly of their rulers after having fully expiated 
their own. It is hard to suppress a sigh of pity for a generous 
people dragged down by those whom they support in luxury, to the 
level of the beasts of the field; for men who are serfs in everything 
but the name, who toil and moil from childhood to old age, creating 
riches that elude their grasp, and who can still affirm in a proverb 
in which is embedded the crystallized history of ages: “Our soul is 
God’s, our body the Tsar’s, and our backs belong to our masters.” 


E. B. Lanin. 


(1) Graschdanin, 8th September, 1889. 
(2) The difference between this number and the total population of Russia is the 
large margin for exceptions which it is wise to allow in a country of ten millions of 


Nonconformists, many of whom would bear comparison with the choicest spirits of 
Western Europe. 








